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PREFACE 


Tue following pages contain the simple and un- 
varnished chronicle of a leisurely and most enjoyable 
holiday on the road; leisurely, be it noted, though 
taken by motor-car, one conveniently small for 
exploring narrow byways and lanes, also one easy 
to manage, economical to run, and that had gone 
many a long and rough journey with me without a 
breakdown—so its English makers have my bless- 
ing. I'am told that those who travel by car never 
have time to enjoy the scenery they pass through, 
only ‘‘hurrygraphs” being vouchsafed to them, but 
that is the fault of man, not the car, for matter is not 
master of mind. Now mine was a purely pleasure 
jaunt, so speed, that robs us of many a fine joy, 
had no part in it. 

Large towns,—“I travel to forget the town 
and all that is in it,’—tourist-haunted spots, show 
places, and holiday scenery (if I may be allowed the 
expression) I avoided; rather I sought my pleasure 
in exploring the quiet and remote country-side, 
searching for the picturesque and unfamiliar in 
many a forgotten nook and corner of the land, over 
which there broods the peace of the long ago. To 
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me, a sentimental traveller, England out of the 
beaten track is still a land of old romance. Hardly 
a day passed but I happened upon some legended 
home, some haunted house or moated grange, or 
perchance a ruined abbey, or crumbling castle grey 
with years, or some storied inn of the coaching, or 
earlier, days, and many were the time-honoured 
traditions, strange stories, odd bits of folklore, and 
_ finely-crusted superstitions that came my way. 

My plan of travel was to have no plan. A plan 
often proves but a bugbear, for, having made it 
(perhaps with much trouble and consulting of maps), 
you feel bound to carry it out, else what is the good 
of it? Moreover, a plan robs one of the freedom 
that is the very essence and charm of a true holiday. 
Each day my destination was Anywhere! My joy 
was in the journey; I had no idea when I set out. 
in the morning where the evening would find me, 
nor had I a care. Could any one travel less 
fettered? I simply determined to follow those 
roads that appeared to me from time to time to 
be the most attractive, careless of direction, or of 
distance accomplished, taking good maps but no 
guide-books, for I would go nowhere nor see any- 
thing under dictation ; being content to explore the 
country haphazard, trusting to the fortune of the 
road for what I might see; indeed Menander, the 
ancient Greek, declares “chance contrives better 
than we ourselves.” 


Give me a pretty and an unknown country, a 
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fine and long summer day to explore it, and nothing 
to do but to explore it at leisure, no letters to write 
or answer, no sense of duty unperformed hanging 
over me, and of the gods I ask no greater favour. 

My aim was to get into the heart of the real 
country, so the byway and the lane serve me better 
than the highway, the village or country inn to 
rest at for the night better than the town hotel. 
“Let us go forth into the fields, let us lodge in the 
villages,” said Solomon of old in his wisdom; and 
did not Pliny advise his friend to forsake the town 
and find his way to the pleasant and peaceful valley 
of Clitumnus for his holiday? Sometimes in some 
things we may learn of the ancients. They knew! 

My readers must not expect to find adventures 
recorded in my book, save those of a mild character, 
such as spending the night in a haunted house, for, 
now that the highwaymen are no more and the inn- 
keeper no longer in league with them, no one “‘ fares 
tavernward for a night of adventures.” 

As to the matter of illustrations for these, I was 
minded to rely wholly on my photographs, for a 
camera reproduces faithfully what is before it, there 
is no romance about a photograph, at least not in 
those of my taking. Unfortunately I ran short of 
photographic films on the road, and was unable to 
replenish them, but rather than limit the number of 
my illustrations, | have boldly ventured to employ 
some of my drawings—mere brush notes done for 
remembrance and my own pleasure; for these | 
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crave a kind indulgence, being fully aware of their 
shortcomings, in that I have failed to capture either 
the subtle spirit of scene or the elusive poetry of 
place, being but an amateur in the gentle art of 
sketching from Nature. 

I was fortunate in my roads and my inns, fortunate 
also in the company I met on the way—from plough- 
boy and tramp to parson and squire. Indeed it 
seemed to me that wherever I met a stranger there 
I found a friend; I flatter myself that good things 
come to those who deserve them. 

I trust I have not talked too much of inns, those 
of the old-fashioned sort, that is. Thackeray says 
“it is very good talk,” and from the title of my 
book, to be expected. Dear old Izaak Walton, Dr. 
Johnson, Dickens, Stevenson, and countless other 
writers and wayfarers, were they not all inn-lovers ? 


Freedom I love, and form I hate, 
And choose my lodgings at an inn. 
So I went 
my way 
Through rain or shine, through thick or thin, 
Secure to meet, at close of day, 
With kind reception at an inn. 


J. J HISS Ee 


TREVIN TOWERS, 
EASTBOURNE. 
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Wayfaring—The friendly country inn—The companionable road— 
A scholar-tramp—A joke in stone—A land of health—Tales 
of the smuggling days—Tomb as a bedroom !—A school- 
master’s diary of old times—A wooded glen—An ancient half. 
timber manor-house. 


One fine sunshiny morning, whilst yet the joyous 
month of June was young—a month when the 
country is looking its leafiest and loveliest, when the 
days are long and the world seems a very good 
place to live and travel in, a “time to leave one’s 
books in dust ”—I fared forth in my reliable little 
motor-car, intent to explore some portions of rural 
England and so to enjoy a quiet holiday. <A 
sudden attack of wander-fever had taken hold of 
me. I longed for a time to escape from familiar 
surroundings to fresh scenes, to have “done with 
indoor complaints,” to get right away into the heart 
of the real country, away from crowds and towns, 
and the more remote that country, the more to my 


mind, 
There in the country’s heart, 


Where the grass is green, 
Life is the same sweet life 
As it e’er hath been. 
I B 
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I would stop now and then, even often, by the 
way, heedless of the hands of the clock, for | am 
a contemplative motorist given to loitering in 
pleasant places. I promised myself in anticipation 
that I would “take mine ease,” Fate favouring 
me, in many a cosy country inn of the good, un- 
pretending, old-fashioned sort, such as Izaak Walton 
so loved and that still may be found by the fortun- 
ate wanderer, though the “twenty ballads stuck 
upon the walls” be wanting. I would chat and 
make merry with mine hosts thereof should they 
prove of the right sort, or with any chance guests I 
might find under their roofs; I had done so before. 
to my entertainment and to the gleaning of much 
out-of-the-way odd information, and I trusted to do 
so again, for there is almost always to be found a 
friendly atmosphere about an old country inn, a 
sense of comradeship amongst fellow-wayfarers 
forgathered there, as in times past when our road- 
faring forefathers rested in the same old inns—inns 
formerly of consequence, others less pretending, that 
were left high and dry and almost forsaken by the 
coming of ‘the iron way” (as the railway was first 
called), but whose departed prosperity has been 
revived in a modest fashion by the motor-car. The 
hosts even of the more homely wayside inns have 
picked up astonishingly readily the traditions and 
manners of those days, as though born to them, 
welcoming the coming guest with a doxhomze that 
makes a stranger feel at home away from home, 
and coming forth on his departure to bid him a 
prosperous journey, so leaving a pleasant memory 
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behind as the traveller goes on his way. Indeed 
some of “mine hosts” who entertained and de- 
lighted me seemed of the genuine old type, for 
‘they might have stepped bodily out of the pages of 
Dickens or Thackeray. 

I set out, like the famous Dr. Syntax, “in search 
of the picturesque,” also, like Stevenson, “in search 
of certain jolly humours,” prepared to talk with 
peer or with peasant, with parson or ploughboy or 
any one else I happened upon—all were “ good fish 
that came to my net,” so to say. You need never 
be dull for lack of company on the road for there is 
always the farmer, the gamekeeper, the cottager, 
the hedger and ditcher, the carter, the carrier, and 
other uncatalogued rural folk to gossip with, not to 
forget the inevitable tramp, who sometimes proves a 
humorous enough fellow: now all these are given 
to gossip, so you may learn their views of life, how 
the world treats them, and what they think of the 
world in turn. Start them a-talking, then, like the 
wise old owl, you have only to listen. 


A wise old owl lived in an oak, 

The more he saw, the less he spoke ; 

The less he spoke, the more he heard, 
the wise old bird. 


Apart from scenery and interesting places, that 
discover themselves as you journey on, the human 
element makes its appeal. It is rare ill-luck if | 
cannot find entertainment from the various people I 
meet on the friendly road ; on it, like other wayfarers, 
I have encountered strange characters who have told 
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me strange tales, tales of romance, too. Well, salt 
is cheap, and I do not believe all I hear, in spite of 
the often-repeated assurance “It’s true, every word 
Oivites 
One day I discovered a tramp comfortably 

seated, and smoking, on a grassy bank by the way- 
side. I have never yet met a tramp who loved not 
tobacco. He was a bit weary, he said, though I 
thought he was simply lazing and contentedly 
sunning himself—a tramp who actually confided to- 
me, after I had made friends with him by a present 
of a small coin, that he had an eye for scenery and 
pleasant places, he even spoke like a cultured man, 
yet ‘“‘he roamed the world with the wild brother- 
hood” of tramps; moreover, he confessed that he 
confined his tramping to the district south of the 
Thames, because he preferred the climate of the 
south to that farther north, and he thought the 
people there softer-hearted! So my tramp wan- 
dered from Kent unto Cornwall. Said he, ‘I ask 
no better life, and it’s a jolly healthy one.” He 
composed poetry, and had written ‘The Song of a 
Tramp,” which of his productions pleased him the 
best. “If I had not taken to the road,” he further 
remarked, “I might have been a poet. Who 
knows? I can turn poetry out by the yard as 
easily as I can turn tunes out of a barrel-organ. 
Would you care to hear my ‘ Song of a Tramp’?” 
I thought I would, so he pulled a rather soiled and 
much-crumpled roll of paper out of his pocket, and 
from this he selected a sheet, on which were 
scrawled in pencil some much-corrected verses. | 
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doubt if they are worth quoting ; however, I chance 
it, and thus they run: 


The life of the tramp is the life of the free, 
With the sky above and the road below— 
The fields and the woods, the land and the sea 
Are chiefly enjoyed by the tramp, I trow. 


In rain or shine, whatever the weather, 
I jog on my way beneath the big sky: 

Some nights I make my bed in the heather, 
When the stars shine on my couch soft and dry. 


I pick up odd friends, at times, by the way, 
Men like myself who wander at leisure, 
We smoke and we chat the whole jolly day, 

Wander about, then rest at our pleasure. 


There’s joy in the life that knows no sorrow! 

How does onelive? Well, one does, that’s enough ; 
Food for the day, no thought for the morrow, 

No strivings, complainings, smooth ways or rough. 


Matthew Arnold discovered his scholar-gipsy, 
had I discovered my scholar-tramp? I endeavoured 
to unearth my poet’s past, but failed. Tramps 
appear to be strangely addicted to poetry. Does 
not Stevenson relate how, when wandering afoot in 
Scotland, he made the acquaintance of a certain 
much - tattered beggar “brimful of Shelley and 
Keats,’ and who discussed the merits of Shake- 
speare and Scott as poets? “I have often 
wondered,” says Stevenson, “how he came by 
these acquirements, just as I have often wondered 
how he fell to be a beggar.” 

Now and then, too, you may come upon the 
parson of a place, sometimes upon a friendly squire 
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of the old school, who has much to say about these 
degenerate days. As likely as not, the parson may 
prove a bit of an antiquary who will gladly act as 
guide over his ancient church, whilst explaining its 
various architectural features; perchance he may 
even be able to show you some stone effigy of a 
gallant knight, all armour-clad, recumbent on his 
altar-tomb, or a figured brass upon the floor that 
blazons the oblivion of some long-departed worthy ; 
or he may call your attention to some curious 
epitaph, or some odd conceit in carving on capital 
or wall, or on the stalls or bench-ends, such as gave 
expression to the medieval craftsman’s sense of 
humour, who would have his joke in stone or make 
merry in wood even within the church’s sacred 
edifice. Those monks of old do not appear to have 
taken their religion sadly! As an example of their 
jests, I saw in one church, on a previous journey, a 
medieval monk’s carving of a cowled priest repre- 
sented with the head of a cunning old fox (and right 
cleverly was the cunning expressed), preaching to a 
congregation of geese, and hidden behind the priest 
stood a fat flagon— presumably filled with good 
wine! What a startling satire upon the priesthood 
of the period by one who should best know about 
them —a satire in wood as plain as one spoken, 
perhaps even more telling the silent appeal to the 
eye in place of the ear. 

Other interests failing, there is always the village 
church to fall back upon, probably by centuries the 
oldest building in the locality, and it is rarely that 
an ancient church has not some feature deserving 
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of note. In Ax Jnland Voyage Stevenson says: 
“T found my way to the church; for there is always 
something to see about a church,” and Stevenson 
knew. Much of local history and interest gathers 
round a country church and a country inn. 

I took with me for the journey a supply of good 
maps covering those parts of England I was most 
likely to traverse, so that wherever I chanced to be 
I could ascertain my bearings to the discovery of 
any interesting spot or place I might hear of from 
those I met on the way. A really reliable map on 
a fairly large scale is a delightful companion ; on it 
you find marked abbeys, churches, castles, villages, 
parks, and stately homes, rivers, roads, commons, 
heaths, hills, downs, lakes, forests, Druidical Circles 
and ‘‘ Standing Stones,” ancient British and Roman 
encampments, and much else besides. A map does 
not dictate to you what you should see, it leaves 
you happily free to your own devices, to do your 
own romancing ; it is informing and suggestive with- 
out being dictatorial. I took also a luncheon- 
basket, so that I was independent of an inn during 
the day, the only thing needful being to find one 
for the night; to the motorist it matters not if he 
be belated, for with a tireless car he can drive on till 
he comes to an inn to his liking, and it is a good 
road that leads to a good inn. In this respect | 
may say that all my roads were good! 

Now, though I went alone, I crave permission, 
whilst relating my story, in order to avoid the too 
frequent use of the egoistical “J,” to employ, now 
and then, the less personal “ we”; as an excuse for 
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this, the car may be considered as a partner in the 
journey—a sleeping partner that is, Is there not a 
story told of a firm of printers who explained their 
delay in the setting up of the type of a certain work, 
that they had run short of capital I’s, such an 
unconscionable number appearing in the MS. ? 

One sunshiny morning, in the best of holiday 
humours, I started forth from my home at the foot 
of the South Downs, having all England before 
me free to wander whither I would, with all sorts of 
pleasant surprises in prospect. I had nothing to do 
but to get into my car at my own door and be off. 
I had no cab to call, no tickets to take, no trains to 
catch—or to miss—no wearying waiting at junctions, 
no luggage to look after, for that went safely with 
me and was always at hand. Such are the 
advantages of road travel when you have command 
of your conveyance, whatever that conveyance may 
be. Did not Mr. Pinchbold in Collins’s A Cruzse 
upon Wheels exclaim, ‘‘Suppose we were to get a 
cabriolet and drive. Fancy how delightful that 
would be, with nobody to control us; starting when 
we liked, resting when we liked, staying where we 
liked; we should be free, perfectly free”? I re- 
echo those sentiments, only I travelled by car. 

After a stiff climb I reached the top of the 
downs. ‘To mount, to mount!” says Emile Javelle. 
‘Ah, what ajoy itis. Torise higher, to soar above 
the world, to mount towards the regions of light— 
what an expansion for the soul!” and on the top of 
the downs you are in a region of light, and are 
bathed in their “sun-bright air.” For a while my 
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elevated road ran a fairly level, if somewhat rough, 
course to the west. There a wild wind was blow- 
ing, bracing yet balmy, and laden with the refresh- 
ing salt savour of the sea, that highway and “blue 
end of the world” of which | caught a glimpse, now 
and then, high on the horizon and glittering in the 
sunshine as though strewn with diamonds; a 
tranquil and joyous sea: were it not for the wind 
the sea would always be kindly and smooth; it is the 
wind should be blamed for the fury of the waves 
that it raises, and many a wreck of a gallant ship. 
The sea is not cruel, as poets declare, it is but the 
slave of the wind. | 

On the downs you will find plenty of elbow-room 
and breathing-space, and there the eye, rejoicing in 
its unaccustomed freedom, roves unimpeded over 
vast sweeps of greenery, growing from green to 
grey, and from grey to a dreamy far-away blue, 
where the land seems as unsubstantial as a shadow 
—a bigness of prospect, a study in vanishing per- 
spective, of colour and form, a vastness, in truth, 
a vacancy of earth and sky. 

The air of the downs, so free, so fresh, and 
beyond suspicion pure, who can describe its life- 
giving properties? It is as exhilarating as cham- 
pagne, it is a wonderful stimulant that endures 
beyond the moment. If in search of health, or you 
want to get rid of dull care, go to the downs, 


Where the wind with the scent of the sea is fed, 
And the sun seems glad to shine. 


Be on them the whole day long, tramp over 
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them ; or if it is rest you need, laze on their thymy 
turf till your crooked world becomes straight. It is 
good to be on the downs, their inspiriting un- 
shadowed prospects, with the wide dome of sky 
above stretching from one far-off horizon to another, 
and their vitalising breezes supercharged with 
ozone, make existence and even breathing a joy. 


The downs for health, 
But not for wealth, 


runs a local proverb. 

The road forward led to Newhaven and to 
Brighton beyond; as I was not minded to go to 
either of those towns, I took a byroad to the right 
that descended a lonely valley (a combe they would 
call it in Devon) with a rampart of downs rising 
high on either hand. At the beginning of the 
descent I looked right over the roof-trees of Friston 
Place (the old home of the ancient Sussex family 
of Selwyn), that lies sheltered in the valley below. 
For a long time this was occupied as a farmhouse 
and neglected ; in recent years it has been carefully 
restored and has become a private abode again 
(like many another old house that once was despised 
as out of date and out-worn, but now is prized and 
protected, as a delightful possession)—so the past 
triumphs. In the little flint-built church that stands 
solitary on the top of the downs above, storm- 
stained and weathered, a butt for all the winds that 
blow, is a small brass set in a slab with a scroll 
inscribed: “ Off yor charite pray for the soules of 
Thomas Selwyn and Margery his wiffe, which 
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Thomas decessyd the xviii day of October Ao Dni. 
Mvxli.” The quaint spelling of these old inscrip- 
tions is diverting; there was a period when every- 
body who could write appeared to be at liberty to 
spell just as he, or she, pleased, besides setting 
grammar at defiance. What a golden age for the 
schoolboy those days before Murray! Friston 


church is 
grey with years, 
And bleached with sun and rain, 
One solid four-square tower it rears 
Above strong walls, which still oppose 
Firm front to elemental foes, 
That rage at them in vain, 


Friston Place possesses, or did possess some few 
years ago when I saw over it, a spacious hiding- 
place cleverly devised between its outer walls for 
contraband goods—goods that were “run in” at 
Birling Gap on the coast close by. Still many such 
hiding-places exist in old farmhouses near the sea, 
few such houses were without them, for the farmers 
found it profitable to befriend the smugglers. It is 
recorded that occasionally on Sundays the parsons 
of certain villages hereabouts, even a little inland, 
found most of the men of the congregation absent 
from their accustomed places in church, and their 
absence caused no surprise to parson or clerk, for a 
cargo was due that day, as they knew. It is in- 
teresting indirectly to learn that the early free- 
traders, when not otherwise engaged, attended 
church like law-abiding citizens. Perhaps they 
went there to pray for success in their undertakings! 

It may be remembered that the Rev. R. S. 
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Hawker, the famous vicar of Morwenstow, found, 
when he took the living, that his congregation was 
mostly composed of smugglers and wreckers, and a 
story is told of another west-country parson of the 
period that his clerk came to him late one Saturday 
evening exclaiming excitedly, ‘“Ye cannot have a 
service to-morrow, for the pulpit and the pews be 
full of kegs,” nor was there a service. At 
Selmeston, a little village at the foot of the downs 
and not very far from Friston Place, tradition has 
it that the smugglers utilised an old altar-tomb in 
the lonely churchyard wherein they secreted their 
goods, a gruesome proceeding, but that little 
troubled the smuggler. It appears that the top 
slab of the tomb was removed from time to time 
when required and the kegs stored in the empty 
vault below—but how came the vault to be empty, | 
wonder?—and the smugglers never neglected to 
leave a keg behind for the parson. So the story 
runs. 

I read the other day in my morning paper the 
account of another uncanny, and recent, use of a 
tomb—this time as a bedroom! It runs thus: 
“ Finding the gate of a graveyard in Peterborough 
open, a policeman entered, and as he walked 
amongst the graves he saw a naked leg protruding 
from a tomb, He was naturally startled, but on 
making further investigation he found that the tomb 
had been used as a sleeping-place by a man anda 
woman who had been in the town for some time!” 

At Fritton church, in Suffolk, may still be seen 
a small door close under its thatched roof (for the 
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humble fane, like many others.in the county, is 
simply of thatch), a small door to be reached only 
by a ladder, which ladder gave access to a room in 
the roof, and this room was actually used by the 
smugglers as a place of concealment for their 
contraband goods, not without, it is said, the 
parson’s and clerk’s knowledge! To-day parsons 
are of a different race—so are church clerks. | 
heard of a certain parson, recently deceased, who so 
persistently visited his non-attendant parishioners 
that one of them declared, “I go to church to keep 
the parson out of my house”; and this is a true 
relation. 

As to the schoolmasters of those times, there was 
one, Thomas Turner, who lived in Sussex and left an 
enlightening diary behind. He has indeed been 
called the Pepys of Sussex. Thus he writes in his 
diary during the year 1754: ‘If I am at home, or 
in company abroad, I will never drink more than 
four glasses of strong beer: one to drink the King’s 
health, the second to the Royal family, the third to 
all friends, and the fourth to the pleasure of the 
company.” Later on he writes: “I set off for 
Pitdown, where I saw Charles Diggens and James 
Fowle run a race for a guineaeach. I never got a 
bet, but very drunk.” To quote again: ‘“ Supped 
at Mr. Fuller’s, and spent the evening with a great 
deal of mirth. Fuller brought my wife home upon 
his back. I cannot say I came home sober, though 
I was far from being bad company.” Such were 
the ways of ‘the good old times”! 

Now, after this long digression, to resume “the 
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even tenor” of our way. The first village we came 
to was Jevington, a typical South Down village 
with a much-restored church, where we saw nothing 
to detain us. Next we came to the head of 
Wannock Glen, deep in woods, down which 
glen a little stream glides with scarcely a murmur, 
and overhead the trees make a tunnel of shade; a 
cool and quiet retreat “for whispering lovers made,” 
in great contrast with the bare though not barren 
downs, cloud-shadowed only. Just over the road 
and facing the glen I noticed the ancient, carefully 
repaired half-timber manor-house of Filching, a 
picturesque old building dating back in parts from 
as far ago as 1296, so I was told by its owner ; also 
that some underground tunnels or passages had 
been discovered there but not wholly explored, and 
their purport remains a mystery. It has been 
described in the Odserver as “one of the finest 
examples of the Early English manor-house in 
existence, being very beautiful and _ practically 
intact.” There was a question of it being purchased 
by “The National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest,” but this, unfortunately, never came about ; 
let us hope it will not fall into Philistine hands. 
Filching Manor is a long, low, two-storey structure, 
and makes a pleasing wayside picture with its back- 
ground of beeches and the rounded downs beyond 
these again; it is helped by its setting. It is 
essentially English, with a genuine homelike look 
that charms. The sight of it gave me a longing 
some day to live in some such old house. You feel 
that it was built before all for a home, without a 
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thought of architectural effect, only a little common 
sense in the building. Its exterior plainly expresses 
interior needs, windows come here and _ there 
irregularly just where wanted, the projecting upper 
storey provides more space where more space is 
needed, the chimneys uprise as required; con- 
venience and comfort within were not sacrificed to 
uniformity without, as in very proper classical and 
sedate Georgian houses. Some one somewhere 
says, who or where I cannot now remember, so I 
quote from memory, that “in an Elizabethan or 
Jacobean house I throw my hat down on the hall 
table, in a Queen Anne house I carefully hang it 
up, and in a Georgian house I wait for a servant to 
take it.” I fully realise the truth of this saying 
from my own feelings when I visit such ancient 
homes—the subtle influence of matter over mind. 

Filching Manor is not like any other house, 
though of a type; it is as individual as one man is 
from another—a house you see and remember. 
Whoever remembers a modern house he passes, or 
gives it a second thought? Apart from all other 
considerations, a modern house has its history to 
make: money will buy much, but it will not buy 
history or traditions, nor the rare patina of age, that 
dower gift of the centuries. 

In bygone times even humble labourers’ country 
cottages had a certain individuality; to-day they 
seem much of a set pattern, square boxes of brick 
with glazed holes, and with cheap, chilly slates as a 
covering—“ roofs of slated hideousness”’ ; even age 
cannot give them grace, it cannot change their ugly 
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proportions. There was a time before cheap 
transit brought bricks and slates everywhere and 
fused our shires in one, when the builder had to 
make the best of local materials, a fortunate handi- 
cap; so in a stone country the buildings of old were 
of stone; in a country of woods, of half-timber ; in 
chalk districts we find flint was employed for walls, 
that being the only kind of stone available ; in some 
parts the walls were weather-tiled or rough-cast, 
and in the eastern counties plaster pargetting 
prevailed ; and when simply of brick, the bricks were 
hand-made and varied in tint and in texture, not 
being all of the same size and colour like peas ina 
-pod, as those produced to-day by machinery with 
their deadening monotony of surface. Old masonry 
too was left showing the marks of the craftsman’s 
chisel, not scraped down to a smooth, meaningless, 
uninteresting surface. So arose a pleasing variety 
of buildings, the old houses were born of the soil 
and as full of character as a native thereof. Indeed 
it has been said that a century, or a little longer 
ago, a traveller could readily tell in whatever part 
of England he was, even possibly to the very 
county, by the style of the buildings he came upon ; 
you may do so even to-day by the old ones that still 
are standing. 

I had the unexpected good fortune to see over 
Filching manor-house, whose old-world interior, with 
its oak -panelled and oak-beamed ceilings, its 
medieval doors and their fittings, its banqueting 
hall open to the roof, and its minstrels’ gallery sug- 
gestive of revelry and merry-making, gives an 
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insight into the home life of the days long past; 
and, excepting for the absence of bathrooms and 
an ever-ready supply of hot water, those houses 
of the Elizabethan or Jacobean era are both 
picturesque, desirable, and comfortable to dwell in, 
at least in the summer time—this from actual ex- 
perience I can honestly say, in spite of what some 
writers have declared’ to the contrary. I should 
know, for I have stayed in such old houses for days 
and for weeks, even in one built as long ago as the 
end of the fifteenth century, and I found them, 
every one of them, most comfortable ; but then they 
were all lovingly preserved and well cared for. 
Man makes his home, but oftentimes the home 
makes the man, for our surroundings do unknow- 
ingly influence us. To live in an old house of the 
kind is to live in a picture, and to think pleasantly. 
I love to sit and muse in some old oak-panelled 
chamber, ‘with ceilings low and cushioned window 
bays” (for oak-panelling has such a warm and cosy, 
enclosing look, it interests the eye too with the 
variety of its graining), and if ‘fortune comes with 
both hands full,” and there be the cheerful blaze of 
a wood fire on the wide and open hearth before me, 
and the companionable, quiet tick, to soothe the ear, 
of an old Cromwell clock from its bracket on the 
wall, with its pendant weights and the slow, 
measured swing of its pendulum, then my satis- 
faction is complete and the unheeded hours slip 
away like a dream.’ 

Mr. Baillie Scott, the well-known architect, says : 


“Give me an old house—let it be as early in date as 
C 
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the twelfth century if you like—and after adding a 
bath, and cooking-range, and a few hot-water pipes, 
which constitute almost the only contribution to the 
efficiency of the house that modern times have 
supplied, the old house shall make as good a 
dwelling for all practical purposes as any modern 
house, and, in addition, as a work of art it has a 
value difficult to measure or describe in words and 
qualities, which with all our enlightenment and 
knowledge we have forgotten how to produce.” 


CTA ise Reel 


A curious carving and its story—Ancient maps—The smugglers’ 
tomb—Ships’ masts as church pillars—Churches as museums— 
The miller of Chalvington—A moated house and its story —The 
art of seeing—An astonishing tradition—A startling incident— 
Legended homes. 


Cominc to the foot of Wannock Glen, I espied an 
ancient weather-beaten water-mill, its red-tiled, 
lichen-laden roof peeping out of surrounding trees. 
That mill should make a good sketch, thought I, 
with its dark-green wheel and quiet, gleaming pool 
above. An ancient mill, whether driven by water 
or wind, what a pleasing picture it makes, one that 
unfailingly appeals to a landscape painter, for it holds 
a peculiar charm over him, as his drawings so often- 
times and attractively testify. Many an old mill 
did Constable and David Cox paint. 

Finding my way to the mill, my attention was 
arrested by a boldly carved and brightly coloured 
figure of a woman on its front, shown as holding 
what looked like a bowl in one hand, and grasped 
in the other, upraised, what I could only liken to a 
long rolling-pin. This curious bit of carving, I felt, 
must have some story to tell, else why was it there 
so prominently displayed? Then the miller made 
his appearance ; I apologised to him for trespassing ; 
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he merely smiled, bade me a cheery good day, 
and said I was welcome. I have a liking for 
millers of the old-fashioned sort who do not go in 
for steam-power, are content with their primitive 
and picturesque mills, with their quiet life, small 
profits, and ease; I have always found them genial 
company and good for a gossip. The muffled hum 
of their machinery is not to me in the least dis- 
turbing, but seems as suitable an accompaniment to 
their chatter as music is to a song. 


There was a jovial miller once 
Lived on the river Dee, 


runs an old familiar song; but I have found jovial 
millers on many another stream, and never yet have 
I come upon a surly one. The historic Miller of 
Mansfield, was he not too a merry man like most of 
the tribe ? 

“It’s a rare old building,” said the owner to me, 
“it has been in our family for three generations. 
As to that carving, they say it is three hundred 
years old, or more, so we prize it, and have had it 
taken down, repaired, and repainted to preserve it, 
for it is much worm-eaten. I'll tell you its history 
as far as I know. The figure, as you see, re- 
presents a woman holding a measure in one hand, 
and in the other what we call a strike, used to level 
the piled-up corn on the top of the former; with 
these the miller’s wife of old used to measure the 
corn that the gleaners brought to be ground, taking 
toll of one full measure out of so many as payment 
for the grinding of the rest; but now there are no 
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more gleaners. Why they honoured the old body 
with that carving I cannot say. It seems to me 
what she did was a mere matter of business. Some- 
how I fancy the carving may have some forgotten 
meaning, but no one seems to know anything more 
about it.” 

Then I got chatting with the miller, who, after a 
time, invited me into his house to see some ancient 
maps of the property that he thought interesting 
and prized very much. Nothing loth, I gladly 
accepted the invitation so kindly given; such unex- 
pected incidents and chats on the way are not the 
least of the rewards of road travel. Seneca says: 
“He that would make his travels delightful must 
first make himself delightful.” In such case the way- 
farer will find friends wherever he goes; the best 
passport on a journey is courtesy, and it costs nothing. 

The maps were carefully and painstakingly 
drawn on parchment; one bore the date of 1620, 
another of 1695. On the former, the mill, sundry 
houses and cottages around were represented in the 
realistic old-fashioned manner that prevailed in 
times past, the mill and other buildings being drawn 
as in a picture, though quaintly out of perspective, 
still you could see what they were like, and the 
inscriptions on the map ran thus: ‘‘ Ye mill,” “Ye 
mead,” ‘Ye stream,’ “Ye King’s highway to 
Filching,” and so forth. The map cleverly com- 
bined the picturesque with the practical; as far as 
I could judge it was wonderfully correct, for the 
roads, the stream, and the bounds of the meads had 
apparently not altered in all those long years ; as the 
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map shows them, so they remain to this day. The 
country-folk too cling to old ways and are little 
given to change. 

I possess an ancient map of London and of the 
country for about twenty miles round pictured in 
this pleasing way. The map is clearly printed and 
was published in Amsterdam. It bears no date, but 
it must be a very old one, for it shows London as 
only extending westward to about Charing Cross, 
if as far; Westminster appears quite country, and 
the only bridge shown is London Bridge; nor does 
London extend very far to the east of it, nor yet 
to} the: south. Across the top of @thes* Isleman 
Dogs” a long wall is ee marked ‘“ Black Wall.” 
To the south “Ballum” (? Balham) is shown as 
a tiny village; so is Croydon, and Harrow figures 
with its tall steepled church on the top of its hill. 
“Gallows” are marked here and there by the road- 
side, and one solitary house is given as “‘hanted.” 
Could haunted be meant ? I fancy so, yet it seems 
strange to find a house so distinguished from 
others! On the river Wandle are pictured a series 
of water-mills, each with its wheel; these consist of 
“Corn-mills,” “ Iron-mills,” ““Copper-mills,” and one 
a ‘‘ Brasile-mill,” whatever that may be, and by the 
side of the river is marked “Martin Abbey,” an 
abbey I never heard of before—possibly its site is 
now built over, its name not even a memory. 

Leaving Wannock mill, I went in search of 
Selmeston, hoping to discover the smugglers’ tomb 
of which I had heard. Selmeston proved to be a 
small village just off the highway, with a small flint- 
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built primitive church in keeping with the place. 
The churchyard is fenced from the road by simply 
a sloping bank covered with ivy, and when I was 
there hart’s-tongue ferns were flourishing at the 
foot of the bank. I only noticed one tomb that at 
all answered to the description given me, and this 
was a small one with a base of brick. As the 
church door was open, I took a peep within. I was 
glad I did, for there I found several features of 
interest. The first thing that struck me was that 
the pillars were of big beams of wood and not of 
stone. A thing so unusual I do not remember having 
observed in a church before, at least in an old one, 
and I only count old ones, for in America I have 
worshipped in a large modern church constructed 
wholly of wood—walls, pillars, floor, steeple and all ; 
some people might have considered the parson too 
of wood; still, I understand that the church of St. 
Matthias, Poplar, possesses oak pillars—pillars of 
romance, for they are from the masts of wrecked or 
captured ships of the Spanish Armada. So you 
come upon history in the most unexpected places ; 
not a few of our country churches are, in a certain 
sense, museums. In Pevensey church is preserved a 
Roman catapult ball with other relics of past times, 
and in many churches have I come upon ancient 
armour, breast-plates, helmets, pikes, and swords, 
and twice upon faded silk tabards with faded coats- 
of-arms upon them, graphic reminders of knightly 
warriors whose names and deeds maybe are lost in 


oblivion. 
In Selmeston church I noted some very large 
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iron monumental slabs of the eighteenth century 
set in the floor as brasses were set, with inscriptions 
in boldly raised letters, cast, I presume, during the 
Sussex iron age when Sussex was famous for its 
iron-works. The fact seems strangely forgotten 
that this now sleepy, sunny Sussex land was for 
centuries the busy Black Country of England, its 
pure air polluted with the smoke of numerous 
furnaces and forges, when the sound of the beating 
of its many “hammer-mills” could be heard far and 
wide. The last iron forge, that of Ashburnham, 
where the toughest iron in England was forged, so 
they say, only closed down as late as 1828, chiefly 
on account of the drunkenness of the workmen, who 
obtained cheap spirits from the smugglers on the 
coast near at hand. The cannon used against the 
Spanish Armada is reported to have been cast in 
Sussex. In the north aisle I discovered a very perfect 
little brass on the floor, apparently undisturbed since 
it was first placed there, more fortunate than many 
an ancient brass, and bright even to-day, kept 
so solely, I imagine, by the tread of worshippers ; 
the inscription on this, as clear as when originally 
cut, runs, shortly and sufficiently — 


The Body of Henry Rogers 
A painefull preacher in this church two 
and thirty yeeres who dyed the sixt of 
May. Ano. Dni. 1639. 


His preaching done, “his soul is with the saints, I 
trust.” But the most notable feature of the little 
church is a very fine and well-preserved altar-tomb, 
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recessed in the chancel wall; over this is a richly 
carved Tudor canopy bearing the date of 1532. 
There is no effigy on the tomb-slab, though it seems 
to have been prepared for one, but at the back of it 
is a long inscription in large and curiously formed 
letters showing that the monument was erected to 
the memory of one “Dame Beatrice Braye, some- 
time wife of Sir Edward Braye, daughter of Ralph 
Shurley and wife of Edward Elderton ”—which 
reads a little complicated to me. 

Leaving Selmeston, we proceeded by winding, 
narrow lanes to a lonely little village where the 
only inhabitant to be seen was a boy, who told me 
it was Chalvington; and there I came upon the 
tradition of the ‘Honest Miller of Chalvington,” 
probably quite as true a story as that of the “ Miller 
of Mansfield.” It may be known that in ancient 
days millers had a poor reputation for honesty. 
Benham quotes an epitaph to a miller, one Deverill, 
in a Wiltshire churchyard that reads— 


Here lies an Israelite indeed, 
Match him if you can ! 

A neighbour good, a miller too, 
And yet an honest man. 


Well, it appears that the miller of Chalvington 
was an honest man who did not “take two grindings 
out of one sack.” He became poor and destitute, and 
in despair hanged himself on the sail of his mill; he 
was buried in a field near by and, being a suicide, 
with a stake thrust through his body ; the stake grew 
and became a big tree, and when in long after years 
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the tree was blown down, amongst its roots was 
discovered the decayed skeleton of the poor miller. 
Such is a sample of the stories of the country-side 
that greet the leisurely and inquiring wanderer. 
Alas, this one points to a bad moral, and I am 
sorry to add that a Portuguese proverb runs, 
‘“ Honesty and prosperity are never to be found in 
the same bag.” “You may judge a country by its 
proverbs,” once said an old sailor to me. 

Shortly afterwards we came to Ripe, another 
remote, somnolent village, though of some size, 
where I should imagine a stranger is seldom seen 
unless he has lost his way, for what would a stranger 
do there? It has the look of being far from every- 
where, and is attractive from its remoteness and to 
artists (I throw out the hint on the chance of any 
artist reading this) on account of some ancient and 
picturesque houses having some good chimneys and 
other features; one has the date of 1667 over its 
porch, another that of 1668 on its great gable. I 
like this good old fashion, so helpful to the antiquary, 
of placing a date plainly on a building, with often 
the added name, or the initials, of its builder, and 
sometimes a motto besides, a very favourite and 
much-employed motto during the, Puritan days, 
when men were much given to proclaim their 
religious sentiments, being ‘‘ Except the Lord build 
the house, they labour in vain that build it.” In 
the village, too, was a reposeful-looking old Georgian 
home suggestive of long abiding. I wondered to 


find so many houses of some pretence in such an 
out-of-the-way spot. 
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It is not given to every passer-by to obtain a 
glance within these old homes; unfortunately so, 
for they are often and unexpectedly rewarding, 
picturesquely considered. Now it chanced that I 
got a-chatting with a farmer in his field at the 
further end of the village, and after a time he 
would have me go with him to his house for some 
refreshment, not that I required any. To refuse his 
kindly intended offer might seem ungracious, so I 
went. I was glad I did, for there I discovered, 
taking up all the end of his comfortable living-room, 
a fine and spacious old ingle-nook with seats on 
either side. A large log was smouldering on the 
hearth, filling the room with the pleasant odour of 
burning wood, an odour that lingered there as does 
the scent of incense in a Catholic church. ‘‘It’sa 
rare old fireplace that,” said the farmer, ‘“ pray take a 
seat in it. You don't find many of them nowadays, 
more’s the pity, it be right cosy of a winter’s night ; 
and when the day’s work be done, the missus and I 
sits there till ever so late, one never feels inclined 
to leave it and go to bed. I bea bit old-fashioned 
myself, and I should not care now to live in a 
house without an ingle-nook, it be so warm and 
snug-like.” I agreed, and I observed that it had 
an ancient cast-iron fireback, over two centuries 
old by the date on: it, and above the date were the 
initials of some former owner, who, I trust, in his 
_day enjoyed the cosy corner seat of his inviting 
ingle. 

What kindly, good-natured folk these English 
farmers are, and, according to my experience, they 
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always seem to have time to spare to chat with a 
stranger, though, of course, something depends on 
the way you approach them, for a farmer is not 
bound to his work by the hour—that is the advantage 
of the life, apart from its out-of-door healthiness. I 
noticed the farmer had a horseshoe hung above 
the big beam of the ingle-nook, “for luck” he 
remarked, adding with a smile, “ At least if it don’t 
bring luck, it does no harm.” How ancient and 
abiding is this horseshoe superstition! Even 
Nelson had one nailed to the mainmast of the 
Victory, and hardly, I think, can you pass through 
a village without seeing one over a doorway. I 
am told that to ensure the luck it is necessary that 
the horseshoe should be hung, or placed, points 
upward, so as to hold it; if reversed, all your luck 
will run out and its possession will do you more 
harm than good. I was further informed that the 
horseshoe should be come upon accidentally and 
that you must not go in search of one intentionally. 
One travels and learns. | 

I spent a long time chatting with my host about 
farming, though I regret to say I know exceedingly 
little about it; fortunately my host did most of the 
talking, and all I had to do was to give a nod of 
assent now and then, or to say “yes” or “no,” or 
“that’s so,’ as the case called for. My part was 
to listen, and by merely being a good listener, with 
an occasional word thrown in when I thought it 
safe to venture on one, I almost fancy that I gave 
the impression that a talk about cattle and crops 
was, above all other talks, the one that most 
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interested me. In the rarely cultivated art of 
patiently listening lies much power to please. I 
heard of a lady, unfortunately very plain and not 
very young nor accomplished, yet most popular in 
society and her company much sought after, who 
frankly confessed to a friend that she attributed her 
popularity solely to the fact of being a good listener ; 
so much virtue lies in that little-cultivated art. 
Leaving Ripe, we passed through what is known 
as “the great Laughton Level,” a flat, wind-swept, 
mellow land of fields and lone farms, level enough 
and large enough to delight the heart of a Dutch- 
man, yet to men of other breeds there is always a 
certain sense of melancholy about a far-extending 
plain that at times becomes almost oppressive, in 
spite of the wide sky above that on fine days floods 
it with the light of the “overflowing sun,’—a 
drowsy, quiet land revealing here and there an old 
time-toned farmstead half drowned in foliage, its 
red roof-trees, grey gables, and chimneys just visible, 
—a land where the circling distance seems one great 
forest owing to the gathering together to the eye 
there of the hedgerow trees,—a land of lanes, lanes 
of local convenience only, where the streams glide 
so. slowly they hardly seem to glide at all, and 
where nothing seems to happen or to hurry, except, 
at times, the wind when in a wild humour,—a land 
given over to peaceful farming,—a land that lacks 
the mystery of distance, so shut in are its horizons, 
and though it conforms to no canon of beauty, some- 
how it pleases because of its tranquillity, natural- 
ness, and absence of modernness, or of anything 
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that is assertive or ugly. There is nothing in it to 
call for admiration, it is unsensational, expression- 
less; it is simply reposeful, its keynote is peaceful- 
ness—that is its charm, and in this restless age not 
a small one. 

From the tangle of lanes I got on to a fair road 
that led me in a few miles to castle-crowned Lewes, 
then passing through that ancient town of many 
memories I came to Offham, from which village 
high up on the side of the hills the land dips 
suddenly down, affording a wide view over the 
wooded Weald, glorious in its green and golden 
breadth seen in the soft sunshine. A world of 
woods and fields stretching away to a far-off misty 
distance, dotted with here a grey church tower and 
there a rambling old farmstead, the green expanse 
being enlivened by the silvery Ouse, near at hand, 
winding its slothful course snake-like through the 
plain as though wishful to linger rather than to 
hasten on its way to the all-absorbing sea, for at 
times Nature almost seems to be a living presence— 
at least to Wordsworth she so appeared. 

Soon I came to a signpost pointing “To 
Ditchling” down a narrow tree-bordered lane that 
tempted me off the main road—a lane that led me 
with many undulations along the foot of the Downs 
that there wall the lowlands from the sea. After a 
while I came to a shady spot by a lonely little inn, 
where I pulled up to consult my map and to see the 
lay of the land. Whilst I was stopping there an 
old woman chanced to come by, and, wishing to be 
obliging, asked me where I wanted to go so that 
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she might direct me. It was a puzzling query for I 
knew not myself! Before I had time to think of a 
suitable reply she went on, “ If you want the moated 
house, it be just a bit down the next lane to the 
right.” Such unexpected incidents to the gleaning 
of particulars of. places worth seeing add greatly to 
the charm of road travel, and how often they come 
to the leisurely wanderer ! 

The words ‘moated house” greeted my ears 
with a delightful surprise ; gladly would I go miles 
out of my way in quest of one, and here I had my 
desire close at hand. I always associate a moated 
manor or grange with some old-time romance—with 
long-ago and perchance forgotten family traditions 
awaiting to be unearthed: such an ancient home fits 
my ideal of a spot connected with legend and 
seldom disappoints me in this. I cannot get away 
from that feeling, so much for sentiment. There is 
to me a subtle, intangible something about such a 
home, grey-gabled, time-worn and weather-stained, 
with its guarding circle of water; it seems to hold 
the life of the past as a goblet holds the aroma of 
wine; an atmosphere of other days broods over it, 
days when in truth an Englishman’s home was his 
castle. I like that proud boast; I wish it held true 
of to-day. 

I take it that moats to dwelling-houses were 
chiefly intended as a protection against a sudden 
attack by the bands of robbers that in ‘“‘the good 
old days” infested the country-side ; they also served 
the further purpose of a fence against the wolves 
and other wild animals that roamed at large over 
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the and, for the houses themselves were not fitted 
to resist a military siege, although during the Civil 
Wars many a one was strengthened and fortified, 
provisioned, armed, and garrisoned for the king, 
and even held out for a time against Cromwell’s 
troopers and his countless cannon-balls. Shake- 
speare, it will be remembered, compares the sea 
around England to a moat— 


This precious isle set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house. 


Then I set out in search of Plumpton Place, for 
this, I learnt, was the name of the house the old 
woman had told me about. Plumpton Place lies in 
a hollow, and is reached by a rough, narrow lane 
to the right of the road leading from Lewes to 
Ditchling: It is not five minutes’ walk to it down 
the lane, yet not a glimpse of the house, not even 
of odd chimney or gable, can be had from the road, 
so secluded it lies, so screened from the eye by 
leafy trees that belt its south side. The most 
observant of travellers, though in search of the 
spot, might easily pass close by unaware that any 
building was there, for the stony lane looks as 
though it led merely to fields and existed for farm 
purposes only. Indeed, the house does not reveal 
itself until you are close upon it; it is the wide 
moat you first see, for the building, on approaching, 
is hidden from sight by branching trees: a few 
steps further and the whole place comes into view 
from roof-trees to basement, and a second picture 
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of it inverted in the still water. Such houses, 
from the nature of their situation, lie low, in order 
to secure the service of a moat, so have a habit of 
hiding themselves from the public gaze. 

Plumpton Place is a house of fallen fortunes ; 
originally it was the home of the Mascalls, a family 
of some note in its day, one of which, Leonard 
Masealls, is credited with having first introduced 
carp into England during the reign of Henry VIII., 
and is said to have stocked his moat with that fish. 
He is also said to have introduced the golden pippin 
into the country. 


Turkeys, carp, hops, pickerel, and beer 
Came into England all in one year, 


runs an old distich ; another has it— 


Hops, Reformation, baize and beer 
Came into England all in one year. 


But they both agree about hops and beer. 

Round the reed-bordered moat runs a rough 
path, tree-shadowed for half of the way, and walk- 
ing along this you obtain various views of the 
house. It is no longer a stately home in any sense ; 
truth to tell, it has suffered sadly from long neglect, 
and some mean modern additions on one side have 
robbed it of much of its romance. It is the loneli- 
ness and silence of the place that mostly impresses 
—its aloofness from the outer world. Even on that 
bright summer day the ancient house had a dark 
and dreary look, and from the moat rose a coolness 


to be felt. Perhaps the best time to see Plumpton 
D 
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Place would be under the inexhaustible magic of 
moonlight, or in the mystic gloaming when the 
shadows fall around, so the mischief wrought by 
man and neglect might escape the eye. Then I 
imagine the place would have an eerie look, 
suggestive of ghosts and of hauntings. Without, 
all was silence. I saw not a soul about, though I 
stayed there two hours or more, sketching and 
photographing ; only a blue film of smoke from one 
chimney, uprising lazily, told of life within—that 
was all. 


No human figure stirr’d to go or come, 
No face looked forth from shut or open casement. 


The only sound I heard besides my own foot- 
steps was one sudden splash in the water,—it might 
have been caused by a fish, one of the descendants 
of the original carp, or by merely an unromantic 
rat,—then all was silence again, unbroken till I took 
my departure. A home of man, with no signs of 
life about it, not even a pigeon on the roof, nor a 
bird passing. I hardly could have felt more the 
loneliness of the desert. 


All is silent within and around : 

The ghostly house and the ghostly trees 
Sleep in the heat, with never a sound 

Of human voices, of freshening breeze. 


It must be remembered that the impression a 
place produces on the mind lies as much with the 
observer as with the place itself; the mind trans- 
lates what the eye sees. We admire a painting, not 
for the reproduction of mere fact but for the poetry 
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the artist puts into his picture. To the common- 
place man all places are commonplace. Some 
people might see nothing in Plumpton Place but 
a decayed old house whose day was done, no pathos 
nor poetry about it. Said a lady to Turner on one 
occasion: ‘“‘Mr. Turner, I can never see in reality 
the poetry you put in your pictures.” “Don’t you 
wish you could?” curtly replied that artist. All 
depends upon the art of seeing what you desire 
to see, even to the discovery of romance in unlikely 
places. 

Once I took a long walk with a landscape painter 
over a country I knew very well. As we walked 
leisurely along he pointed out to me, here and there, 
many a picturesque feature by the way. ‘What a 
beautiful bit!” he would exclaim, every now and 
again, as he suddenly stopped and framed it with 
his hands, as artists often do. Yet till that day J 
had not realised the charms of those bits, though 
they were familiar enough to my eye. 

A little away from Plumpton Place, solitary in 
the midst of a large field, stands a tiny flint-built 
church, with a low ivy-clad tower, topped by a tiny 
wood shingle spire; only a footpath leads there. 
The church is almost hidden from view by trees 
that surround it, all growing in the churchyard. 
In this lonely, humble fane some curious coloured 
frescoes on its walls of figures, crudely drawn and 
quaintly garbed, were discovered during a restora- 
tion in 1867. Who would have imagined frescoes 
in such a primitive, out-of-the-world little church ? 
Where its present-day worshippers come from I 
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cannot imagine, for if my memory serves me aright, 
besides Plumpton Place, the little inn near by, and a 
cottage or two I had passed, I could see no signs of 
human habitation in all the wide landscape ; nor do 
I imagine that in old days the country around was 
more populated. 

Some time ago I was presented with an ‘“‘ Archeo- 
logical Map of Sussex, showing all manor-houses, 
priories, churches, ruined abbeys, castles, British or 
Roman remains in the county.” A new departure 
in maps as far as I am aware, for it marked only the 
positions of old buildings and places of historic 
interest, avoiding the confusion of roads, rivers, 
woods, downs, and hills, so that at a glance the 
antiquary could see the things that most appealed 
to him, but, strangely enough, I failed to find 
Plumpton Place marked on it. Not that this very 
greatly surprised me, for a most charming, unre-_ 
stored and so unspoilt, leyended Elizabethan house I 
visited on my way—a picture in half timber, perfect in 
its ancientness—was not even as much as mentioned 
in a familiar guide-book to the county where it is, 
which book I carefully consulted on my return 
home to discover what it had to say about the 
place. Nor had another guide-book a word about an 
interesting and historic old moated manor-house | 
came upon on a previous journey, whose owner had 
closed his gates against Charles I. but had welcomed 
Cromwell within his walls for the night. Let it be 
said, both houses were in remote spots, far from 
main roads, and to be reached only by winding 
lanes apparently leading to Nowhere. 
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Leaving Plumpton Place, after a mile or so, I 
took again to a narrow lane that led me to the 
village of Streat, another remote spot set right in 
the heart of the country, with an out-of-the-world 
look about it (the name of Streat or Street, as it is 
spelt indifferently, is suggestive of a Roman road). 
Quite a tiny village, with a well-cared-for church, 
close to which stands a stately old Elizabethan 
mansion of some size, a good deal restored, but in 
the spirit of the original, its great weathered and 
worn chimney-stacks showing its age. On asking 
the name of the house I was told it was Streat 
Place, connected with which I learnt an astonishing 
tradition of a Cavalier who, during the Civil Wars, 
being hotly pursued by Cromwellian troopers, rode 
boldly through its wide-open doorway and hid both 
himself and horse in a secret chamber behind the 
hall fireplace that once existed there, and that 
neither rider nor horse was ever seen or heard 
of since! ‘A pretty tall story,’ as an American 
would say. A simple and possible explanation, 
provided there is any foundation for the tradition, 
appears to me to be that the Cavalier simply rode in at 
the front door (it must have been a fairly large one) 
and escaped by another at the rear, and so got away, 
whilst the Roundheads were vainly searching the 
house and its surroundings in the hope of discover- 
ing him somewhere in hiding. This exploit calls to 
mind another happening of a somewhat similar 
kind that is a matter of history, only it was into a 
church and not into a house that the daring horse- 
man recklessly dashed. The horseman being one 
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Major Philipson, a Royalist officer of Charles I., who 
rode, armed and helmeted, into Kendal church one 
Sunday morning in search of an obnoxious colonel, 
on the Parliamentarian side, whom he expected to 
find worshipping there, intending to either shoot 
him or to carry him off prisoner. ‘The congrega- 
tion, struck with amazement at the sudden apparition 
of an armed man on horseback in the midst of their 
devotions, made no attempt to seize the major, who, 
on discovering that the colonel was absent, galloped 
away down another aisle. As he was making his 
exit, his head came violently in contact with the 
arch of the doorway which was much lower than 
that through which he had entered. His helmet 
was struck off by the blow and left behind: now it 
hangs (or it did) on one of the walls of Kendal old 
church.” This incident probably provided Scott 
material for the adventure he relates in Rokedy, 
Canto VI. 


All eyes upon the gateway hung, 

When through the Gothic arch there sprung 
A horseman armed, at headlong speed— 
Sable his cloak, his plume, his steed. 

Fire from the flinty floor was spurn’d, 

The vaults unwonted clang returned ! 


Three bounds that noble courser gave, 
The first has reached the central nave, 
The second cleared the chancel wide, 
The third—he was at Wycliffe’s side. 


But to go back to Streat Place, the story told of 
that house serves to confirm my experience that 
there is hardly an ancient Elizabethan or Jacobean 
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home without some tradition to be unearthed if one 
only takes the trouble to do so: at least many a 
strange, and maybe true, tale have I discovered con- 
nected with certain old homes I have seen, and if I 
have not discovered them at the time, they have 
come to mein after days from one source or another. 
Tradition clings to such old houses as surely as ivy 
clings to a ruin. 
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Four lanes led out of Streat. I had a choice of 
ways, but being out on a pleasure-jaunt and not 
bound to go to this place or that, one way was as 
good as the other to me, I knew not nor troubled 
where they went. Not that a road goes anywhere, 
though we speak of it as if it moved like a horse- 
carriage, or a railway train. ‘“ Will this road take 
me to Dash?” once I asked of a man by the way. 
“Tt won't take you,” replied the country wit, ‘“ but 
if you walks along it far enough you'll get there.” 
Though it may not be sparkling or deep, still the 
country-folk have a sense of quiet humour, nor are 
they loth to express it when the chance occurs. 
Simply to save turning the car round I took the 
fortune of the road that faced me, content to know 
that I should arrive somewhere, for the true joy of 
travel is to wander; to let, so to say, the good 
things come to you and not of set purpose to go 
in search of them. Soon I found myself on a narrow 
40 
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lane that led over a lonely, flat, open country of 
fenceless fields, with here and there a gate to open 
against straying cattle; a country reaching north- 
ward, far away to a low horizon, sea-like in its level- 
ness and expression of space. To the south the 
drowsy downs rose up in long undulating array, 
their smooth slopes golden-green in the glance of 
the sun, a pearly grey in their shadowy recesses. 
As simple a landscape as may be—only a vision of 
green fields beneath the wide sky, fading into the 
far-off blue and into the distant downs; yet even 
that rugged philosopher Carlyle once, when in a 
rare bending mood and not discoursing of great 
affairs, declared his delight in the simple sight of 
green fields. Byron also averred they possessed a 
charm that makes one forget all about show scenery 
in the shape of volcanoes, snowclad peaks, precipices, 
vines, oranges, and glaciers. I have travelled far 
and wide in foreign lands, have seen, perhaps, the 
fairest and grandest scenery the world has to show, 
but nothing so eminently peace-bestowing, so bene- 
volent, as the quiet pastoral English landscape. 

A southerly wind was blowing, fresh and free, 
hounding the clouds along overhead fast and 
furiously, making waves of the young growing corn 
and the lank grasses around ; and over the spacious 
lowland great patches of sunlight and shadow chased 
each other in endless succession, till lost in the 
infinity of space. Above and about us all was 
movement, inanimate Nature was stirred into the 
semblance of life, for one associates movement with 
life and its joy. 
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There was a fine fresh feeling in the air, and, 
borne on the breeze, came the refreshing and 
mingled scents of many wild growing things. The 
wind had all the invigorating quality of the wind off 
the sea, only softened and refined. Who, homeward 
returning from a long sea-voyage, has not felt on 
approaching the shore the warm, goodly embrace 
wafted from the land? The sea-breeze is always 
the same with its rough, salt savour. Now theland- © 
breeze varies: at times it greets you with the 
resinous odours of pines, or the cool breath of leafy 
woods, or the wholesome earthy smell of freshly 
ploughed soil; or perchance the delicate perfume of 
wild flowers, or that of sweet old-fashioned ones 
and of herbs from some carefully tended cottage 
garden, or the rich odours of hawthorn, or of 
honeysuckle creeping over the tangled hedgerows, 
or again of a bean-field or clover in blossom, or of 
the luscious odour of the gorse; or there may come 
the faint whiff of heather from purpled moorland or 
common, or of newly-mown hay (perhaps the most 
delightful as well as the most pungent of all), or it 
may be the incense of burning wood, not to mention 
countless other grateful fragrances needless to 
chronicle, catalogue fashion. Not only country 
sights and sounds refresh the eye and ear but 
country scents appeal to one also. 

Had I been on a walking tour, although they 
were a good way off, I think I should have made for 
the downs, for hills unfailingly attract me; by 
climbing them I raise my horizon, and I have 
always a. childish desire to see what lies on their 
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other side, where all things in a scenic sense seem 
possible—such is the glamour of the unknown; 
did it not hold that glamour over us, would men 
become explorers in far-off wild countries, even 
risking dangers innumerable and enduring assured 
sufferings to seek out the inhospitable and unprofit- 
able Poles? Wellington once declared to Croker 
that he could never get over his impelling desire to 
see what was on the other side of a hill, quite apart 
from the use of such knowledge in the service of 
war. 

There is one riddle of the hills, or rather the 
downs, that I have long endeavoured to solve to 
my satisfaction, namely the never-failing dew-ponds, 
or mist-ponds as they are sometimes called by the 
natives, to be found here and there on their bare 
summits ; not that all ponds on the downs are dew- 
ponds, for the latter are of special construction. I 
think it was Rudyard Kipling who wrote of these 
ponds: ‘‘ The strange spectacle is sometimes seen in 
dry summers of carts being sent up hill to procure 
water for the granges and bartons in the valley.” 
In the old nursery rhyme it will be remembered 
that “ Jack and Jill went w the hill to fetch a pail 
of water.” One summer of long drought, when the 
minor streams of the Weald ran low and many a 
pond there was dried up, I discovered on the top of 
the South Downs dew-ponds almost full to the brim 
with water. Gilbert White, that keen observer, 
writes of them: ‘‘Now we have many such little 
round ponds in this district, and one in particular 
on our sheep-down 300 feet above my house, which, 
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though not more than 30 feet in diameter, is never 
known to fail, though it affords drinking for 300 or 
400 sheep, and for at least twenty herd of large cattle 
besides. . . . In spite of evaporation from sun and 
wind, and perpetual consumption by cattle, it con- 
stantly maintains its supply of water.” In Messrs. 
John and George Hubbard’s work upon Dew- 
Ponds 1 read: ‘‘These ponds are not fed from 
springs or rainfall” ; and when such a pond is newly 
made and properly fashioned ‘it will gradually fill 
with water, the more rapid, the larger it is, even 
though no rain may fall. . . . In practice it is found 
that one pond will constantly yield a supply of the 
purest water. Over 1000 sheep may be watered 
daily at one dew-pond, and every morning finds it 
replenished ”—-which seems sufficiently astonishing. 
There appears to be no solution of the mystery 
other than that the supply of water is maintained 
by the constant condensation of dew during the 
nights, else where can the water come from? But 
who could imagine that such condensation would* 
yield so plentiful a supply, ever renewed, even in 
the driest of weathers ? 

As to the construction of these ponds I find the 
following particulars jotted down in my note-book ; 
they were jotted down a long while ago, and who 
gave them to me, or whether I copied them from 
some old book, I cannot now remember. However, 
here they are: “To make a dew-pond: A hollow 
some 5 to 6 feet deep and not less than 30 feet 
in diameter should be excavated on the most 
exposed portion of the top of adown. The bottom 
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and sides of this must be covered with clay tempered 
with a liberal supply of lime and carefully puddled ; 
this in its turn must be covered with a layer of 
straw, and this again covered with more lime- 
tempered clay; last of all, a layer of finely-broken 
hard chalk has to be pressed into the outer clay.” 
Who first invented the dew-pond, I wonder, and 
how came he to conceive such an apparently 
impossible thing ? 

Driving on we came to Ditchling, a village of 
some size where four roads meet, pleasantly situated 
with the sheltering downs to the south; here tradi- 
tion asserts that of old King Alfred had a park and 
hunted the deer. Ditchling preserves that tradition 
to this day. I like a place that takes a pride in its 
past, even though it be but a village, and a probable 
tradition serves very well. Scarce a village you will 
find without one of some sort, if you but search it 
out. There is not much of interest in the place 
to-day, excepting its rather fine church, the chancel 
of which retains its original pillars of chalk,—for 
chalk, when dug from a depth, is as hard and as 
durable as some stone,—and a very quaint, pictur- 
esque, and much weather-stained old house on the 
other side of the way. This house has a curious 
out-of-door stairway, giving access to upper 
chambers, a nodding gable of half timber, a roof 
bent with age, some big chimney-stacks, and a 
great arched Tudor doorway, now blocked up. 
The size of the building, its goodly carved stone 
doorway, and its general features point to the fact 
that in distant days it was a place of distinction, 
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though now sadly fallen from its former estate. 
The house appealed to me, it looked so old and 
was so quaintly built; history, too, seemed written 
on its ancient walls as plainly as the character of 
a man is on his face. Away in a lone spot, remote 
from other habitation, it would claim as a right 
some far-off tragedy and the ghost of its perpetrator 
nightly in evidence. ‘Some places,” says Steven- 
son, “speak distinctly: certain dank gardens cry 
aloud for a murder; certain old houses demand to 
be haunted; certain coasts are set apart for ship- 
wreck.” The sense of romance or mystery broods 
incumbent over them; many an ancient, time- 
dimmed home have I seen, many a desolate spot 
have I passed, that, at the time, has impressed me 
with a strange vague feeling, not to be analysed, 
that something eventful or even dreadful had 
happened there, and in more than one instance 
I have afterwards found my intuition not at fault— 
an intuition that has come suddenly over me and 
would not be shaken off; and others have told 
me of the same strange influence that certain old 
houses have had over them. Dickens once ex- 
claimed of an old house he saw, “It has a mur- 
derous look”; and a murder had been committed 
there. 

No one in the village I questioned knew any- 
thing about the house more than “It be very old, 
the oldest house hereabouts, they do say,” which 
was disappointing, for I looked at least for some 
legend, even almost to a certainty. On my return 
home | consulted various likely books about Sussex 
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in search of its story, but discovered nothing 
beyond the mere mention of the building and of 
its being very old, which any one could see. How- 
ever, later on, in a second-hand bookseller’s shop, 
I chanced upon an early print of the place entitled 
“Ancient House at Ditchling, Sussex, built by 
Anne of Cleeves.” I quite expect one day in 
some accidental way to ascertain more than that; 
its story but abides its hour of discovery. 

The curious outer stairway is a notable feature 
of the building. Once I stopped at an ancient 
little inn set away in the West Country, and there 
I had to reach my bedroom by a similar external 
stairway of stone (my only experience of the kind), 
and the strangeness of it pleased me; then it was 
the summer time and the night fine and warm, but 
in rain or in cold winter weather the odd arrange- 
ment, I should imagine, would hardly appeal even 
to the most romantically inclined of men. All the 
same, the landlord told me that some American 
visitors who had stayed there were quite taken 
with the novelty of having to go out of doors to 
mount to their rooms with a lanthorn to light them. 
In spite of their inconvenience, do not many people 
delight in stepping-stones across streams, and old- 
fashioned ferries with their clumsy rowboats or still 
more clumsy punts, because they tell of the real 
country with no make-believe about it—for deep in 
the heart of most of us lingers a love of the primi- 
tive and the picturesque? I remember once, when 
staying in Wales, that I would constantly cross and 
recross a shallow little river by some stepping-stones 
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for the pure and, if you will, childish pleasure of so 
doing ; I could not get away from the fascination 
of them. 

Leaving Ditchling we soon came to a wide, open 
common, rough, undulating, extending far, and 
bound by dark woods—a bit of wild England that 
has not suffered from civilisation, where one may 
enjoy the unshadowed sunshine, the wind when it 
blows, and the sky.‘ There’s a wind on the heath. 
Life is very sweet, brother!” The common is 
open to all; no forbidding trespass-boards greet 
one there, and the gipsy delights in its freedom. 
The gipsy has many failings; he is very far from 
being a saint; may his sins be forgiven! for he 
is a picturesque figure in an age when picturesque 
figures are few: his showily painted vans and his 
camps with the blue film of curling smoke rising 
from them, and his gay-kerchiefed womankind 
gathered around, give a welcome touch of colour 
and interesting bit of life to the landscape. I don’t 
think, though, I meet so many gipsies as of old; 
perhaps the police have kept a stricter eye on them 
of late years; at least one country constable ex- 
claimed to me, ‘‘ Them gipsies be the plague of our 
profession (szc), they be allus giving us trouble one 
way or another.’ The gipsy is no favourite with 
country-dwellers either; the farmer, in particular, 
bears him no good will, for he declares he steals his 
turnips from his fields and anything else he can 
lay his hands on, even fowls have been known to 
mysteriously disappear in localities where the gipsies 
have camped. Nothing eatable, apparently, comes 
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amiss to the gipsy’s pot—a pot hanging pictur- 
esquely over a fire of sticks in primitive fashion— 
and from this goes forth savoury odours into the 
country air: the contents I have observed laden 
into basins and consumed with a fork and a spoon, 
and with much relish. The gipsy’s wife has learnt 
the art of making tasteful pottages out of the various 
odds and ends, and very various they are, that come 
her way; so the gipsy lives well on what some 
people might deem insipid fare. Of all the odd 
folk I meet on the road the gipsy puzzles me 
most to gain his confidence; indeed, I much doubt 
if I ever really have, even after much striving, for 
when appearing to be confidential he always seems 
to me to be keeping things hidden at the back of 
his mind; in this he differs from his half-brother, 
the average tramp. 

Leaving the common, I struck upon a maze of 
winding lanes that made pleasant, if unexciting, 
wandering; then I came to a good, though ap- 
parently little- travelled road that led through a 
green country of woods and grass-fields, with an 
old farmstead here and there and never a town or a 
village for miles; that is the sort of aroad that most 
pleases me. 

We were ina land of oaks: there were oaks in 
the hedgerows, and big sturdy oaks standing solitary 
in the fields, where there was room for their branches 
to expand allaround; thus, free to grow as they will, 
one realises what a noble tree the oak is, how strong 
it looks, and how grand is its form. Sussex of old 


was famous for its oaks, those “‘ weeds of the Weald” 
E 
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that went to build our “wooden walls” and our 
houses of half-timber. In the reign of Henry VIIL., 
so the old chroniclers tell us, a large portion of 
Sussex was one great forest inhabited by wolves 
and other wild animals, and, according to local tradi- 
tion of the folk that dwelt there in times past, by 
dragons and other direful creatures, not to mention 
ghostly headless horsemen, and huntsmen following 
ghostly hounds with unearthly screamings, to the 
terror of all who saw and heard them. What days 
to live in. Let me here give evidence of the old- 
time belief in such. I find quoted in volume xiii. 
of the Sussex Archeological Collections the follow- 
ing title to an ancient tract : 

“True and Wonderful: A discourse relating to 
a strange monstrous serpent, or dragon, lately dis- 
covered, and yet living to the great annoyance and 
divers slaughters both of men and cattle by his 
strong and violent poyson in Sussex, two miles from 
Horsham, in a wood called St. Leonard’s Forest, 
and thirtie miles from London, this present month 
of August 1614. Printed at London by John 
Trumble, 1614.” 

According to this reliable tract ‘the monster 
was thickest in the middle and somewhat smaller at 
both ends. He was blackish upon the back and 
red under the belly, and besides having large feet, 
he was furnished with two large bunches, which as 
some think will grow to wings. I hope,” adds the 
narrator, “that God will defend the poor people in 
the neighbourhood, that he will be destroyed before 
he grows to fledge. He cast his venom about 4 
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roddes thereby killing a man, a woman, and two 
mastiffs.” Thus wrote the penny-a-liner, so careful 
of details, in the early days of the seventeenth 
century. Of course the marvellous relation was 
attested by reliable witnesses whose names are 
given, but as they are long dead, so beyond 
examination, there is no good in repeating them. 
As to the forest’s ghosts, ] extract the following 
from the same volume of the Sussex Archeo- 
logical Collections, by which it would appear that 
at least one ghost haunted them in comparatively 
Becentyettmes, , “The spectre tof “St. Leonard's 
Forest, Sussex, has nearly faded from popular 
memory. In the days of our grandfathers, woe to 
the unhappy horseman who should, at night, enter 
the charmed precincts of that ancient wood; for a 
headless figure of a man, disregarding alike both 
menaces and prayers, would vault behind him on 
the crupper, and thus accompany him. This 
spectre is known as ‘Squire Paullett,’ and how and 
wherefore he lost his head, nothing seems to be 
known.” By the way, I heard a similar tale of a 
ghostly, headless horseman, who treated belated 
travellers just in the same inconsiderate way in the 
Somerset Quantocks, and such as he may have 
haunted other parts of the country for aught | 
know, but these are the only instances of that 
particularly objectionable type of out-of-door ghost 
I have come across by relation or in print. Happily 
he appears now to be extinct, for I should not care 
to find a headless form suddenly seated by my side, 
or behind me, in my car! However, these common- 
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place days are void of startling adventure ; to be 
benighted on a lonely moor, far from anywhere, with 
your car broken down, is all that you can reasonably 
hope for. | 

Even so recently as a few years back, when I 
was spending the night at a little Sussex village inn, 
I actually heard strange rumours there of some 
weird wild creature, ‘long, and with jaws and a 
tail like a crocodile,” that had been seen by several 
people roaming in the woods around, and that had 
been heard ‘bellowing at nights like no other 
animal.” But the landlord knocked all romance out 
of the story by declaring his belief that it was 
“some young fool a-larking in the woods with a 
broken-down motor horn.” ‘Still that does not 
account for the good folk in the bar declaring they 
have seen this alarming creature,’ responded I. 
“They never saw him,” declared the landlord, 
banging his hand on the table with a good deal of 
what appeared to me needless energy, “but they’re 
afraid of him. One man told me as how he had 
seen him, so says I, ‘You must be drunk, Bill, 
I shan’t serve you with any more ale,’ and that 
stopped his jaw a-frightening people. Would you 
believe it, some folk who used to drop in here 
o' nights regular like, don’t dare to pass that wood 
in the dark now, and that’s bad for business. I’ve 
no patience with ’em.” Such are the tales of the 
country-side, and this one is but a few years old! 

On a later visit to the village I inquired of a 
man if anything more had been seen or heard of 
the strange creature, or if he knew anything about 
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it, or himself had seen it. I even believe an 
account of it by an eye-witness got into a local 
paper. “It be gone away from these parts,” replied 
he, “‘leastways, I’ve heard nothing about it for some 
time past.” “Did you ever see it?” queried I, 
“No, I can’t say as how I did, but I knows people 
who saw it, and I heard it sure enough; such an 
unearthly sound it made, too.” Somehow you can 
never come upon the actual witnesser. ‘“ Perhaps 
it was some one fooling about in the woods with a 
motor-horn,” suggested I, mindful of the landlord’s 
views on the matter. ‘‘ Perhaps it wasn’t,” exclaimed 
the man in a somewhat injured tone, so I thought, 
then he walked off without another word. After 
that I did not feel inclined to make further inquiry 
lest people might imagine | credited the story, or 
discredited them. 

Country-folk even of to-day are apt to be super- 
stitious and to incline to a half or a whole belief in 
the marvellous. Any account of a strange happening 
is accepted by them almost eagerly and with little 
questioning, for it lends a welcome interest to the 
routine of their dull days, so why question it? A 
desire to believe makes. belief easy. As for the 
long-lingering ghost superstition, here follows a 
true tale. Not long ago I went in search of a 
“haunted” and ancient farmhouse I heard about, 
and that stood alone in the fields with no other 
house within a good mile, and was reached by a 
desolate-looking private road of some length, The 
farmer and his wife had only recently come to live 
there, so I learnt from the latter. Before they came, 
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they were well aware of the ghostly reputation of 
the house, and on this account there was actually a 
difficulty in securing a tenant; but both the new- 
comers were blessed with iron nerves ; they had no 
faith in ghosts. The farm was to let at a low rent, 
so that attracted them there, but they had not 
reckoned that no one from the village a mile or so 
off, however urgent their wants, would venture 
near the house after dark; asked individually and 
perchance scornfully if it were on account of the 
ghost, the villagers, one and all, declared it was 
not, yet positively declined to come. “And you 
know,” said the good-wife to me, ‘“‘this is at times 
most inconvenient. If we want anything after dark, 
we have to go and fetch it, or do without, and that 
be a worry. We can’t understand it, and it makes 
it a bit lonely o’ winter's nights not to havea 
neighbour to drop in. I hopes as how the doctor 
will come if ever we wants him, for you can’t be 
sure to be taken ill always in the daytime.” Even 
the School Board, which was to do so much, has 
failed to eradicate the long-established belief in 
ghosts—even in witches, and I know not what 
other strange superstitions. When touring in 
Lincolnshire a little time back, I came upon a 
parson in a remote district who told me that more 
than one of his parishioners had both firm faith in 
and a fear of witches. “I could tell you many 
strange things of my rural experiences that would 
astonish you,” said he, and he did, but as I have 
related these in a former book of mine, Over Fen 
and Wold, | will not repeat them here. 
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As we drove along, from our elevated road wide 
prospects were afforded us looking down and over 
the far-reaching Weald. Even now, seen some 
distance off, the Weald has all the appearance of a 
large forest, a sight to behold in the many-tinted 
autumn time vale ‘the woods around have put 
their glory on.’ 

Then we found Peirce at West Grinstead 
station, which serves the village of that name, 
though the village is some way off and not to be 
seen. The station has gathered about it a few odd 
houses, not much to boast of, but still they are there 
spoiling the scenery. Close to the spot I found a 
tiny inn with the curious sign of ‘“ The Tabby Cat,” 
a sion I have not met before, though I have met 
many a quaint one; probably it was a lonely, wayside 
inn before the intruding railway came. I remember 
it well, for there I unexpectedly obtained a genuine 
“bottle of Bass” for my luncheon-basket. It was 
midday, and at the bar I found a man indulging in 
a glass of ale, quite an innocent act, I thought, but 
he would excuse himself to me, a stranger, for so 
doing at such an early hour, explaining that he 
happened to be thirsty, for the day was hot. An 
excellent reason, I saw no sin in the act—he was 
thirsty, so was I, with a thirst worth having for the 
joy of quenching it with a deep, long quaff of ‘jolly 
good ale,” so I joined him with another glass and 
that put him at his ease, and then we got a-chatting. 
I took him for a gamekeeper, but, to use an anti- 
quary’s favourite expression, I could not “sum” 
him up with any certainty, so difficult is it to tell 
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the part a stranger plays on the world’s stage. 
Then he went on to say: “I seldom has a glass in 
the daytime, but most nights, when my work's 
done, I has a glass or two at the public. I meets my 
friends there and has a quiet talk with them; it’s a 
bit cheerful o’ evenings, and I see no harm in it, and 
the wife don’t object. I tells her as how I only takes 
one glass, that satisfies her, and | sticks to my one 
glass, but I don’t tell her I has it filled more than 
once. My wife takes as many cups of tea as she 
likes, and I never asks her how many.” I am 
afraid he was a bit of a humbug. Then suddenly 
he put down his glass, wiped his mouth with the 
back of his hand, bade me a hurried good day, and 
went off; so did I. 
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of Ruskin—A curious tomb—William Penn’s Sussex home— 
A carriage driven by oxen—St. Mary’s Well—An ancient 
custom—The Blue Idol—A Quakeress—A shrine for American 
pilgrims, 


Leavine the “Tabby Cat,” we drove along a 
pleasant, tree-shaded road, then presently, as I was 
driving on thinking of nothing in particular, my 
attention was arrested by a solitary signpost in a 
solitary spot with “To Thakeham” on its one arm 
that pointed down a lane to the left. I cannot 
account for the fact of that signpost arresting my 
attention as it did, for I had passed by many other 
signposts unregarded; perhaps it was because of 
its lonely situation and having its arm so aggres- 
sively extended straight out and strongly silhouetted 
against the bright sky, like a railway signal set at 
danger demanding a stop, for it seemed boldly to 
bid me stop and signal me to go to Thakeham ; 
anyhow, it caused me to pull up the car. 

The lane did not look more attractive than the 
road we were on, but for some unaccountable reason 
I felt a sudden impulse to explore it and to see what 
Thakeham was like. I consulted my map and 
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found Thakeham marked on it as a small village 
remote from town and rail, to be reached only by 
narrow lanes, and the farther from town and rail, 
the more likely the desultory wanderer is to be 
rewarded by coming upon some ‘‘cobwebbed nook 
of dreams,” as the poet puts it. There was some- 
thing compelling about that solitary signpost, for in 
truth it sent me to Thakeham ! 

Whilst glancing at my map, I noticed marked on 
it, not far from the spot and by the side of a stream, 
‘“Slaughterbridge Farm,” a title suggestive of some 
long-ago and possibly forgotten tragedy, but there 
was no one at hand or in sight of whom to make 
inquiry; also I noticed ‘‘Dragon’s Green” and 
‘Roundabout Farm” marked in the near locality. 
The names you come across in looking over a good 
map are certainly suggestive and curious; here are 
a few of many I have noticed at different times: 
‘Heathen Burials,”) “Starvealla Vand \)@roccaa 
Hand,” “ Dial Post,” ‘“‘ The Devil’s Race,” ‘‘ Terrible 
Down,” ‘Furnace Field,” ‘The Devil's Elbow,” 
‘« Bell-rope Field,” “ Drunkard’s Acre,” “ Hangman’s 
Field,” “ PlaguesStone,9**} osepliss stone.) ob 
Cross,” “Standard Hill,” ‘‘ Bloody Meadow,” “St. 
John 4 Gores Cross,” “Murder Stone”; and on the 
coast road from Boston in Lincolnshire to King’s 
Lynn I came upona signpost bearing the legend “ To 
Sea’s End,” a variation of the familiar “Land’s 
End”—and why not “Sea’s End”? But I will not 
extend my list. Of course you require a good and 
a large-scale map to discover these. Some of the 
titles explain themselves, others do not, but on 
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making local inquiry about them, you may possibly, 
now and then, be fortunate enough to unearth a bit 
of strange history, one, moreover, true. ‘‘ Bell-rope 
Field,” I discovered, had been devised by will to 
provide ropes for the village church bells. ‘‘ Bloody 
Meadow” preserves the memory of a fatal duel. 
At East Hoathly, in Sussex, I came across a wood 
called ‘‘ Breeches Wood,” and this is, I learnt, how 
its title arose. In the years long past the parson of 
the place was exceedingly poor, as country parsons 
of old oftentimes were, and even are to-day, one 
portion of his garments being especially noticeable 
for their shabbiness and want of repair, so the then 
owner of the wood left the rent of it to provide the 
parson with a new pair of breeches each year. I[ 
wonder if the present parson still receives the rent 
and devotes it to that purpose? Unfortunately | 
forgot to ask this question. Writing of poor 
parsons, there was one known as “ Blewbury 
Jones,” and here is his story as told by the Rev. 
Victor Whitechurch, Vicar of Blewbury, in Berkshire. 
“The Rev. Morgan Jones, Curate-in-Charge of 
Blewbury, 1781-1824, was a celebrated character, 
and is mentioned by Dickens in Our Mutual Friend. 
The coat which he wore constantly for forty-two 
years, a thing literally of threads and patches, is 
still preserved in the village. He robbed a scare- 
crow of ahat to better hisown!” I have heard of a 
tramp doing this, but never before of a parson. In 
spite of all, I am glad to learn ‘“ Blewbury Jones 
appears to have been an excellent parish priest, 
much respected by his parishioners.” By the way, 
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Blewbury is an exceedingly pretty village, set away 
in the heart and at the foot of the Berkshire downs, 
just off the hilly road over them that leads from the 
Thames-side above Pangbourne to Wantage (it was 
one of the happy discoveries of a former journey, 
and a delightful surprise its discovery gave me); a 
wide, clear stream runs by it, in which I noted 
water-cresses flourish, and the stream turns a dear 
old mill that stands solitary a little way off in a 
wooded hollow, a telling subject for the landscape 
painter. Indeed the village and its surroundings 
are full of pictures. I met an artist who told me he 
had lived for a year on the proceeds of his pictures 
he painted there. Blewbury too possesses a very 
old church well wortha visit. Within it I found two 
chained books—and chained books are rare—two 
ancient brasses of brave knights, a curious “ horse- 
shoe ” arch, one of the rings for holding the Lenten 
veil in the pre-Reformation days, and the steps 
to its former rood loft. The south door is finely 
carved and retains, apparently, its original and 
quaintly designed iron hinges, handles, and bolts. 
In the cold churchyard just outside the doorway, I 
observed a crumbling and much’ weather-worn stone 
that appears once to have been the tomb of some 
knightly warrior, possibly a crusader, for I could just 
faintly trace the form on it of his armoured figure, 
of his shield, and I fancy his legs were crossed. Let 
us hope that the gallant warrior’s dust lies in peace 
within the church’s walls, and that only his monu- 
ment was ruthlessly removed at some long-ago 
‘restoration ”—to make room for what ? 
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But I have wandered off my road and far afield. 
Let me see, where was I? Oh, I remember. I 
halted by that compelling signpost pointing the way 
to Thakeham. I might as well go to Thakeham as 
anywhere, thought I, so I followed the lane that led 
thither through a quiet country of woods and green 
fields, so quiet that I met not a soul on all the 
pleasant four or five miles that took me to that 
world-forgotten village—a veritable ‘‘cobwebbed 
nook of dreams,” a railless, slumberous corner of 
the land where the hands of Time seem stayed, 
where “the thoughts that shake mankind” have 
never penetrated, and whose inhabitants lead 
their uneventful, self-contained lives contentedly 
‘amongst shadows of they know not what, and 
sounds that are the echoes of long ago” ; and before 
me, on the top of a steep rise, stood its ancient, 
time-greyed church, keeping faithful watch and 
ward, as it has done for centuries past, over the 
humble cottage dwellers clustered below. I had 
come to an abode of peace. There, in the cool 
and grateful shadow of the spreading branches of 
an overhanging tree, I] pulled up the car. A grey- 
haired old gaffer passed by at the moment and he 
bade me good day with a courteous touch of his cap, 
not in deference but by way of salutation, for the 
country-folk have manners, and, not to be less polite, 
it pleased me to touch my cap to him in return. 
‘It be fine weather,” said he, “just what us wants 
for the crops; I’m glad of it for the farmers.” His 
thoughts were not for himself alone, and his friendly 
greeting made me feel welcome there. At Thake- 
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ham the old order changes not. Of that gaffer I 
think it might safely be said: 


He worshipped as his fathers did, 
And kept the faith of childish days, 

And, howsoe’er he strayed or slid, 
He loved the good old ways. 


Then I mounted up to the church, and in the 
churchyard’ I came upon the parson in his shirt- 
sleeves, hard at work in the hot sunshine mowing 
the long grass between the mounded graves, I 
was rather surprised, for I had never seen a parson 
so employed before, and the sight of him so 
worthily employed much pleased me. He noticed 
my coming and excused himself needlessly, explain- 
ing that there was a shortage of labour in the 
village, all the available men just then being at 
work in the fields, and not liking to see his church- 
yard looking uncared for, he had set to tidying it up, 
and he was coatless because the day was hot. That 
is the sort of parson for me. I commended him. 
In reply to his apology I quoted two lines from 
Austin’s ‘‘Fortunatus the Pessimist” that happily 
occurred to me as befitting the occasion: 


There is no office in this needful world 
But dignifies the doer, if well done. 


I think we understood each other, the rector and J. 
‘“‘T suppose you have come to see our church,” said 
he; ‘it is of some interest, as most English country 
churches are, in spite of restorations: I shall be 
pleased to show you over it and point out its special 
features”; and this he kindly did, still in his shirt- 
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sleeves. Manifestly he took pride in his church, 
and a parson who takes a pride in his church is the 
best of all possible guides, for who should be better 
able to tell its past story? Fortune favoured me, 
for I was even in doubt if I should find the church 
door open. Now I have made it a rule that when I 
find a church door locked to go on my way and 
leave the building unseen rather than waste time 
clerk-hunting, it being my experience that the 
church clerk is seldom to be found at home, unless 
you chance to hit upon him at his meal-time. Once 
I spent a whole hour in a village, and not a large 
village either, vainly searching for that elusive 
mortal; the public-house failed me, where I went 
as a last resource; even his wife did not know 
where he was, and she unfeelingly added she did 
not care. 
Thakeham church boasts of a beautiful sixteenth- 
century oak porch, a fine specimen of past time 
timber-craft. No mere mechanical reproduction is 
this of a paid architect’s design carried out with 
painful accuracy by means of the footrule, the wood 
all smoothed down by the plane to a feelingless 
finish: this ancient porch, I take it, was the pro- 
duction of a local craftsman who modestly called 
himself a “wood carpenter,” and who probably 
worked from a rough drawing, taking the timber 
as it came to hand, hewing it as best to suit his 
purpose, but taking advantage, whenever he could, 
of its natural bends for his braces and curves of the 
roofs, judging his measurements by eye, not over- 
careful to an inch or two, so securing a charming 
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but not an obtrusive irregularity. One is conscious 
of the human touch in the structure; there is no 
slavish uniformity about it—it is all hand-made, 
instinct with individuality, and owes nothing to the 
workshop. ‘By hammer and hand” was it built. 
As the nervous line drawn by the artist’s pencil 
differs from the painfully precise line drawn by 
means of a ruler, so the ancient craftsman’s wood- 
work differs from the machine, smoothly-planed, 
very proper woodwork of to-day. The one is 
pleasantly varied, the other uninterestingly uniform. 
Man is master of a tool, but a machine is master of 
man. 

Within the church the first thing that arrested 
my attention—I could not help but notice it—was 
the incomplete stained-glass east window, the lower 
half being missing. ‘‘A want of pence,” laconic- 
ally explained the rector. ‘Ours is a poor parish, 
and the makers declined to finish the window before 
they were paid for the whole work.” Doubtless 
the makers knew that the parish was poor, so with 
worldly wisdom preferred “cash down” to payment 
at an indefinite period; though, on the other side, 
churchwardens appear to insist on having work done 
before paying for it, for I culled the following from 
some churchwarden’s accounts made long ago: 
“John Walter 20/- for mending ye clock, to be paid 
him as soon as hee hath mended him and made 
him goe.” There was no trusting there! Ruskin 
once was asked for a donation to help to pay off the 


1 Since writing the above, I have been informed that funds have been found 
for the completion of the window. 
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debt on a certain church, to which request he wrote 
the following reply : ‘“‘ Brantwood, Coniston. May 
1gth, 1886. Sir, I am scornfully amused at your 
appeal to me, of all people in the world the precisely 
least likely to give you a farthing! Don’t get into 
debt. Starve and go to heaven—but don’t buy 
things you can’t pay for!” and so on for some 
length in the same strain. If only Ruskin had 
known when he wrote the fate of his letter, that it 
would be promptly offered to, and purchased by, 
-an autograph collector who gave £5 for it, so that 
unwittingly, and indirectly, Ruskin contributed that 
sum towards paying off the debt, the raising of 
which had so aroused his ire! 

The rector informed me that Thakeham church 
was originally Norman, and built about: 1150, in 
proof of which he pointed out a small Norman 
window deeply splayed, the splaying showing the 
great thickness of the wall, thick enough for 
a medieval castle. Next I was shown two very 
perfect brasses on the floor, one to Thomas Apsley 
who died in 1517, the other alongside to Beatrix 
Apsley, ‘“who was a Maid of Honour to the Queen 
of Henry VII.” This family gave the name to 
Apsley House in London, I learnt. Just above 
these brasses is one of the largest squints I have 
seen, and in the chancel close by is an altar tomb to 
Sir John Apsley with a flat alabaster top on which 
is incised his effigy in full armour, with his hands 
in attitude of prayer, a helmet on his head, and 
spurs on his sollerets, and at each corner is a shield 


with a coat-of-arms. This monument is noteworthy, 
F 
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and unique as far as my experience goes, in that the 
engraving is filled with pitch to show it the better. 
This Sir John Apsley “ Obiit xxiiij die Dec. A.D. 
Mvxxvij.” Another altar-tomb opposite to one of 
the same family is minus its brass, and its inscription 
is barely legible. The last memorial of the race in 
the building takes the form of a more unpretentious 
mural slab with an English inscription ; in this the 
deceased’s daughter’s name is given as “ Dorrattie.” 
Curiously enough his wife’s family name is rendered, 
in the short space of two lines, indifferently as 
‘Lewkner” and ‘Lukener.” What strange care- 
lessness of spelling! Then the rector called my 
attention to the old Tudor pulpit and also to the 
benches of the same period; on one of the latter was 
neatly and carefully carved the Tudor rose. Formerly 
the church possessed a more than usually fine oak 
screen ; a goodly portion of this with the rood beam, 
discovered by the rector hidden away in the roof of 
his stables, now finds protection and place against 
and within the tower wall. Fortunately it is not 
so greatly damaged that it cannot be repaired and 
pieced together again and replaced in its rightful 
position—only the parish is poor, and in the eternal 
want of pence. The last thing I observed in the 
church was a very simple little Gothic doorway ; it 
could not have been simpler, merely a stone pointed 
arch with no ornamentation whatever and a plain 
oak door, yet the rector told me it delighted him, so 
did it me. Its charm lay in its perfect proportions. 

Thakeham church is known as St. Mary’s, I was 
told, but originally it appears to have been dedi- 
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cated to St. Peter and St. Paul, for in a will of the 
sixteenth century the rector had discovered the 
testator expressed a desire that his body should be 
buried in the churchyard of St. Peter and St. Paul 
at Thakeham; also William Apsley de Thake- 
ham, whose body lies in the church, by his will 
dated December 24, 1526, directs “Corpus meum 
supeliendum in choro ecclesiae Sanctorum Aposto- 
lorum Petri et Pauli de Thakeham.” Why this 
curious change of dedication I wonder? Iam not 
learned in such matters; but it surely seemsa rather 
singular act, if not a slight upon the two saints. 

My guide next asked me to go to the top of the 
churchyard with him, from where is a fine view 
looking southward right over the small village of 
Warminghurst and to the hills beyond that bound 
the fair prospect. At Warminghurst I was pointed 
out the site of the house, long ago pulled down, that 
formerly was the home of William Penn the founder 
of Pennsylvania, in which Penn lived for some years 
and when he attended the Friends’ meeting-house, 
known as the Blue Idol, situated at the farthest 
end of Thakeham parish. One travels and learns. 
It surprised me to hear that Penn had lived a 
long time in Sussex, for I have invariably associated 
his name with Buckinghamshire and the Jordans’ 
meeting-house near to Chalfont St. Giles in that 
county—which district, I believe, is known to this 
day, at any rate by Americans, as the Penn Country. 
I am always making discoveries on the road, and 
this was another and of some historical interest. 

The name of Blue Idol aroused my curiosity, 
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as well it might, so 1 asked what was its origin ; the 
rector could not say: the strange title had also 
aroused his curiosity, so much so that he had sought 
information on the point in all likely quarters, but 
in vain. All that I could glean from him was that 
the Blue Idol consisted of a half-timber building 
hidden away in a secluded spot some four miles 
distant “at the very end of our long parish.” It 
certainly seemed to me a long parish. ‘‘ I must see 
the Blue Idol whatever else I may miss on my way,” 
I said, so I asked for directions: it is not an easy 
road to follow I was told, and when the route was 
described to me I felt like one being directed into 
a maze, only the maze was a wide one, miles in 
place of yards. 

Before I set out the rector informed me that 
there was an old woman in the parish who had 
heard from her grandmother, who had in turn heard 
from her grandmother, I think he said, how the last 
remembered seeing ‘‘Dame Penn driving every 
Sabbath day to the Blue Idol meeting-house in a 
carriage drawn by four oxen, for the roads then in 
these parts were too deep in mire for horses to 
travel.” I also learnt that in a field close by is a 
well, known of old and to this day as St. Mary’s 
Well—a well formerly famous for its miraculous 
cures, and still, I was told, the villagers have un- 
swerving faith in its virtues. ‘Only this morning,” 
said the parson, “I met an old woman going down 
to the well to drink its waters as a cure for some 
ill she suffers; she had more faith in the well than 
in any doctor.” So ancient superstitions and 
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curious customs linger in the remote corners of 
the land. I once came to a village in the West 
Country where I was informed some of the in- 
habitants still keep up the pre-Reformation cere- 
mony of that locality, of climbing to the top of a 
neighbouring hill “to witness the sun rise on the 
Resurrection Morn.” 

I had some trouble in finding the Blue Idol, a 
good deal in fact, but after much wandering I came 
to a narrow lane in a lonely spot, and there, scarcely 
observable under the deep shadow of overhanging 
trees, I unexpectedly espied an insignificant and 
leaning signpost with the somewhat weather-faded 
legend on its arm, “ To the Friends’ Meeting House. 
The Blue Idol.” I verily blessed that signpost that 
I came upon unawares, for I began to think that I 
should never find the object of my search, and my 
map knew nothing of any Blue Idol. The lane led 
only to the meeting-house and to fields beyond, 
and there, where it ended, before me stood the 
ancient half-timbered, time-toned building, over- 
shadowed with trees, and with a caretaker’s cottage 
attached. Tradition asserts that all the timber used 
in its construction was obtained from one of Penn's 
ships when broken up. Its secluded position was 
doubtless selected to avoid notice at a time when 
Quakers’ meetings were forbidden by law, and those 
taking part in them were liable to imprisonment ; 
notwithstanding which the Quakers appear to have 
defied the law and to have gone both to their 
meetings and prison, to the latter cheerfully, as 
martyrs in the cause of the freedom of worship. 
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It seems strange that men cannot agree to worship 
one God in one way. Did not Whittier with a 
friend, sitting on a green hill slope above a village, 
watch one Sunday evening 


the people churchward go, 
Each to his place, as if thereon 
The true shekinah only shone ; 
And my friend queried how it came 


To pass that they, who owned the same 
Great Master, still could not agree 
To worship Him in company ? 


There was no difficulty in seeing over the house 
for the rector of Thakeham had given me permission 
to make use of his name. “I know them and they 
know me,” said he. ‘ You'll find them good, honest 
folk.” There is more charity in these times than 
in the old days. Fancy, in the period when Penn 
lived, the parson of the Established Church speaking 
in praise of, and commending one to, the keeper of 
a Friends’ meeting-house! The soft-spoken, quiet- 
mannered young woman who showed me over the 
place said she was a Quakeress, though there was 
nothing about her dress to proclaim the fact, and 
she told me that Quakers’ meetings were held 
there ‘‘every Lord’s Day as in times past.” The 
interior was impressive in its simplicity, the furniture 
consisting merely of a few bare benches, and there 
was a raised and railed platform at one end to which 
any member of the gathering may ascend to address 
those below when the Spirit moves him. The walls 
are bare except for a shelf of books, not all, J 
noticed, of a religious nature, though what the 
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books were doing there I could not imagine ; 
besides, I observed a large map of England hang- 
ing on the same wall, on which map were marked 
the sites of a goodly number of meeting-houses 
fairly well all over it; I had no idea there were so 
many in the land and in use. The interior was 
soon seen; in one corner was a wooden staircase 
which my guide informed me led to “the prophet’s 
bedroom above.” JI would know all about the 
prophet, but who he was or when he lived the young 
woman could not tell; she only knew “the room 
was so named before we came here.” This was 
provoking, as half-told stories always are. Then I 
asked her if by any chance she could enlighten me 
as to why the house was called the Blue Idol; she 
replied she could not say for certain, but she had 
heard that originally all the walls were coloured blue, 
and somehow from that fact the strange name arose, 
but others said it was not so. I wish I could have 
discovered the mystery of the prophet. 

There was an indefinable something about this 
poor, primitive place of worship, ‘‘as lowly as the 
lowliest dwelling,” that made a strong-appeal to me ; 
many an old barn is a nobler structure, but then is 
not the very essence of Christianity humility? Yet 
surely the keynote of the magnificent St. Peter’s 
at Rome or of many a glorious Gothic cathedral 
is sumptuousness rather than humility? The Blue 
Idol reminded me of Carlyle’s description of the 
meeting-house he attended when a boy at Eccle- 
fechan: ‘“‘ Poor temple of my childhood,” wrote he, 
‘to me more sacred at the moment than the biggest 
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cathedral extant could have been; rude, rustic, bare 
—no temple in the world was more so.” 

The Blue Idol stands in a few acres of rough 
grass land of which perhaps a rood is hedged round 
and forms a tiny burial-ground ; this is still in use, 
but the latest interment took place six years ago; 
I noted only two upright tombstones there bearing 
dates of 1789 and 1888—the rest were unnamed 
graves between which wild roses grew, wafting 
their sweet scent on the still air. It was a peaceful 
spot; the wind in the trees and the songs of birds 
were the only sounds that broke the rural silence. 

I do not know if Americans have discovered the 
Blue Idol—I rather fancy not: Sulgrave Manor, the 
home of the ancestors of George Washington, they 
know ; also Ecton, where the Franklin family lived, 
and some of them are buried in its quiet churchyard ; 
likewise the Penn country in Buckinghamshire—to 
these they make pilgrimages. Now at the Blue 
Idol an old and shabby penny copy-book was shown 
to me, in which a few visitors who have found their 
way there have written their names, but I did not 
note one as coming from America. 
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Roman relics—The Stane Street of Sussex—The mystery of distance 
—Maypole dances—Curious frescoes—Far from anywhere— 
The charm of the country inn—Exploring—Romance versus 
reality—An old farmhouse—Legends and mottoes—Ivy and 
ancient buildings. 


Leavinc the Blue Idol to its peaceful seclusion, | 
next found myself at Billingshurst, where I learnt 
Roman coins and tiles have been turned up at 
different times by the plough in the fields around. 
I noticed by my map that Billingshurst stands on 
the ancient Stane Street—the Roman highway from 
Regnum to Londinium (Chichester to London), 
which entered the latter by Billing’s Gate,—so that 
probably Billingshurst, in spite of its Saxon-sounding 
name, may have been a Roman station. To-day 
it is a neat townlet, if I may be allowed so useful 
an expression, for it is more than a village yet 
hardly deserving the title of town, and has now no 
look of antiquity to attract. There I found nothing 
to interest me; the only thing I noted on passing 
was its church, and that on account of its singularly 
tall shingle steeple. During his rural rides Cob- 
bett found himself at Billingshurst, and it seems to 
have pleased him, at least he praised his inn and 
73 
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his fare there—perhaps the inn made the place to 
him; now I did not sample the inn. 

- Then followed a pleasant tree - bordered road 
with “frequent peeps between the trees of rounded 
hills in the blue beyond; that melting, beautiful, 
dreamy blue of the English distance that gives the 
horizon such a far-away look and poetic sense of 
mystery. So we came to Wisborough Green, a 
village happy in the possession of a wide green ; the 
houses around being flushed by the breeze and open 
to the sunshine. Would that all villages had their 
greens whereon the cottagers’ children could romp 
in safety and freedom (too often they have nothing 
but the highway for a playground), the youths 
indulge in their rough cricket and football, and their 
elders stroll about and chat over their pipes of 
peace on summer evenings when their day’s work is 
done. It is perhaps too much to expect even in 
these days of ancient revivals the resurrection of 
the old-time maypole dances on the village green ; 
not such as never were but in pictures of an idealised 
past with the far-too-neat-for-this-world, Kate 
Greenaway’s dainty little maidens taking part in 
the dance, still a rough-and-ready merry-making 
round a gaily decked and beribboned maypole ; 
but, as Dr. Jessop has remarked, “ Village people 
appear to have lost the capacity of amusing them- 
selves.” 

Some years ago a number of curious frescoes, 
consisting of figures crudely but effectively drawn 
and apparently originally richly coloured, were dis- 
covered in Wisborough Green church, and the 
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discovery set local archeologists, and others afar off, 
learnedly discussing and disputing as to their origin. 
So at times remote villages have a temporary fame 
thrust upon them, even to the extent of a para- 
graph in the daily paper, causing those who have 
the curiosity to search on a map for the position of 
the place, only to forget all about it in a day or two. 

Now we drove through a quiet stretch of 
country, Our way in one part winding through 
-unenclosed woods with no habitation, nor any sign 
of man’s work in sight, save the useful road. It was 
delightfully and restfully lonely there, and this loneli- 
ness with its charming illusion of being miles-from- 
anywhere tempted me to pull up the car. Not far 
off in the woods I found a secluded and ideal spot 
for my midday halt and refreshment. 

The solitude of a civil wood, such as Thoreau 
sought, is a different sort of solitude from that of the 
wild mountains or the open moors : a wood is enclos- 
ing and sheltering, there is a feeling of friendliness 
about it that makes its solitude companionable. Jane 
Austin remarked that ‘‘to sit in the shade of a 
wood on a fine day and to look upon verdure is 
the most perfect refreshment,” though for a man to 
glide in a boat with a pipe and a book lazily down 
with the stream of some silvery stretch of the upper 
Thames comes very close to such “ perfect refresh- 
ment.” 

I found on the spot I selected a grass-grown 
mound that formed a ready-made table for my 
luncheon-basket. The gods were good to me that 
day; I could almost picture kindly Pan himself 
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seated there playing his pipes under the green 
shade of the woods. How inviting is a meal, how- 
ever simple, taken out-of-doors in God’s fresh air, 
better than any feast within walls. Do we not go 
a-picnicking for the pure pleasure of the thing, for 
the joy of escaping from attendants, from tables and 
chairs, even to indulge in a little discomfort ? 

My modest meal over, I spread out my rug upon 
the soft sward, rolling up one end of it to form a 
pillow, then reclining at length in luxurious ease | 
gazed in blissful contentment up to the serene blue 
sky showing between the tossing tops of the trees, 
the one so tranquil, the other, like this troublesome 
world, so full of unrest. I was lulled almost to 
sleep by the soothing sur, sur, sur of the wind- 
stirred leaves—a sound to be thankful for, a sound 
that brings to mind, however far inland we may be, 
the soft murmur of the summer sea upon some 
quiet shore; there is, I think, no sound in Nature 
so peace-bestowing, unless it be the cool, liquid, 
gurgling, and plashing of some tumbling stream, or 
the quiet babbling of a brook over its “stony 
shallows.” The voice of a stream 


Singing along its way 

Is more to me than all music 

Or poet’s roundelay. 

For it sings of the Earth, the Mother, 
A song that is never old, 

Of peace and great contentment, 

And things that cannot be told 


in a language that was ancient before man ever 
learnt to utter a word. 
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It was not a high ambition to lie lazily thus, 
still it was the acme of rest for mind and body. 
‘““ Happy is he,” said Horace, “who is far from 
business like the primitive man,” and a hundred 
times more so in these striving times than in his. 
Perhaps the greatest loss of to-day is the loss of 
leisure. I let the future, with all its possibilities of 
pleasures or disappointments, take care of itself; it 
would anyway, so why worry about it? To quote 
another of the ancients, though I forget now which, 
‘To-day is ours—to the gods belongs to-morrow.” 
Sufficient for me were the certain joys of the hour. 


Life is good, and joy runs high 
Between English earth and sky. 


Did not Browning declare that he delighted to lie 
on the grass and forget the world for a day over 
some ‘jolly book, and for refreshment a loaf, half a 
cheese, and a bottle of Chablis” by his side? Well, 
bread and cheese make an excellent lunch, but I 
prefer with them a bottle of Bass to any wine, still 
that is a matter of taste. 

As I smoked a soothing pipe I fell into a day- 
dreamy mood, oblivious of all else but those 
dreams, ‘‘ whereby gray things golden seem.” Our 
dreams are ours, those glorious day-dreams in which 
we can arrange events to our liking, but in this 
matter-of-fact world events are our masters. “In 
dreams,” says Shakespeare, ““a man may be a king, 
but waking no such matter.” 

It may seem unromantic, but I like the smell 
of good tobacco in the open air; it has a warm 
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fragrance about it that recalls to my mind the sunny 
climes where “ the weed” grows, and I| always bear 
that gallant knight Sir Walter Raleigh in grateful 
memory when I indulge in a pipe. Has not Barrie 
said that “the Elizabethan age might better be 
named the beginning of the smoking era’? So 
great a lord is tobacco! Each man appears to have 
his favourite mixture of this, to be obtained only at 
a certain shop he knows, and where that shop is to 
be found he will only confide to you as a special 
favour. I, too, like most of the goodly fraternity, 
have discovered a mixture that seems to me above 
all others. A mixture 


Glorious in a pipe, 
Mellow, rich, and ripe. 


Whence comes it? Well, there are certain dis- 
coveries that a wise man selfishly keeps to himself, 
such as the discovery of a good, old-fashioned, 
comfortable country inn, of which an American 
wayfaring in Britain once wrote: ‘ When found 
don’t tell everybody, for when the traveller finds. 
one of the right kind (generally described as old- 
fashioned), where there is much comfort, little noise, 
great cleanliness, and personal attention to details, 
he should be happy indeed and not tell everybody 
about it.” Another American, Mr. Dillon, in his 
Motor Days mn England thus records his recep- 
tion by the landlady of a country inn he chanced 
upon (and that I also chanced upon to my great 
satisfaction). “I don’t want you,” said she to him, 
“to feel that you are at an inn, I want you to feel 
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as if you were visiting old friends, with this ad- 
vantage, that you may freely ask for what you want, 
and need not hesitate to say what you don’t like.” 
Now once I found an ideal little country inn, I 
wrote about it in one of my books, I told all my 
friends about it, and they possibly told their friends 
in turn; truly it may not be anything I wrote or 
said, but some years afterwards, when I came again 
to that erst snug artists’ and anglers’ haunted little 
inn, | was amazed and grievously disappointed to 
find it had blossomed forth, with additions and a 
billiard room, into a showy hotel, which I fled from 
in haste. The tweed-clad anglers and artists had 
all forsaken it, so at least I learnt from one of the 
latter fraternity whom I came upon as I went my 
way. He was seated under a white umbrella leisurely 
painting, and hard at work smoking: exclaimed he 
scornfully, “It’s no longer a homely inn, but a 
beastly commonplace hotel!” No more for me, 
therefore, those charmed evenings that linger so 
pleasantly in my memory, when a goodly company 
of us, fishermen or landscape painters to a man, for- 
gathered nightly of yore in the once cosy bar of 
that old inn, where we met m an atmosphere 
of good-fellowship and tobacco smoke, chatting 
endlessly about fishing, about art, and little else. 
Truly astonishing were some of the tales the anglers 
told, without a falter of words, of the fabulous-sized 
fish they just failed to land. It is always so with the 
followers of the gentle craft, and it always seems to 
be the fault of the fish, who break or entangle the 
line and get off at the critical moment. The big ones 
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invariably do that, for the men of to-day are not 
“compleat” anglers like the dear old Izaak Walton. 
Still I gratefully remember the tasty, if smaller, 
trout that they actually caught, of which we had 
pleasant evidence daily on the breakfast table. 
Alas! for this eternal sighing for the good days 
gone by that never can be recalled. Maybe time 
as well as ‘distance lends enchantment” ? 

It is surprising what wooded solitudes still may 
be found, as we found, even in this tightly packed 
England of to-day—solitudes in which you seem as 
remote from mankind as though you were in some 
primeval forest, for in a wood of any extent your 
horizon is limited—beyond might be the end of the 
world. Not the least of the joys of the journey 
were our midday halts for rest and refreshment in 
some sheltered and secluded nook, discovered not 
seldom quite near to the road, though always at 
some distance from town or village or house. 

Should one ever be lost in a forest and desire to 
know the points of the compass, it may be noted 
that to the north the trunks of the trees have often 
moss upon them, that to the south their branches 
are bigger, their bark thicker and rougher. When 
the sun is shining a watch, too, may serve the 
purpose of a compass by the simple expedient of 
pointing the hour-hand to the sun, then the south 
will be found precisely between the hour-hand and 
the figure XIIl—a pretty and convincing little ex- 
periment. Again, when in the open country, should 
a church be within sight it may be remembered 
that o/d churches were built east and west, the 
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chancel being to the east, or practically so; for on 
some occasions the orientation of the building was 
determined on the morning of the day of the festival 
of the saint to whom the church was to be dedicated, 
a rod being set up on the ground for this purpose 
—the bishop being present—and the line of shadow 
it cast at sunrise was taken as the axis of the 
building. So the ancient chroniclers relate. 

Does not the Prayer Book, in “The Order of 
the Communion Service,’ set forth, “And the 
Priest standing at the North-side of the Table,” etc ? 
Now should the chancel of a church face north (as 
I believe it does in some modern churches of 
certain towns, owing to the unavoidable conditions 
of sites), then for the priest to stand thus would be 
an impossibility, with the table or altar placed as 
usual against the end of the chancel. So, as has 
been remarked, in churches not duly orientated, 
“north may be east or west, or even south”! 

Leaving my open-air inn—where no charge was 
made for accommodation, no one to tip, no one to 
disturb me with idle chatter, and where the birds 
sang for my special benefit both during my meal 
and after—we shortly came to a long descent 
through more woods with fir-clad hills uprising 
ahead, the massed and darkly green firs making 
the bright sky seem brighter still. Some way down 
I noticed a picturesque and ancient cottage with one 
great central chimney, in the old-fashioned Sussex 
style, a red-tiled, moss-grown, and hipped roof, a 
weather-tiled upper storey, and an arched doorway 


of wood, its walls being time-stained and lichened 
G 
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into all manner of tints, its little windows having 
green outside shutters, which you so seldom see 
nowadays; the cottage was backed by leafy trees, 
and a wildish garden of some extent lay between it 
and the road. There I pulled up to photograph the 
old building, for its picturesqueness pleased me; it 
was one of the sort that Birket Foster and Mrs. 
Allingham so loved to paint. As I was getting 
down from the car I saw the owner coming out of 
his garden gate, so I took the opportunity to beg 
permission from him to take a photograph of his 
picturesque old home. ‘‘You may take one or 
a dozen, if you wish,” said he; ‘“‘ you may take the 
old place right away with you in the car, if you like. 
I daresay it looks pretty enough from the outside, 
but I like a house to live in, not to sit in the garden 
and look at; it be inconvenient inside and a bit 
damp,” and with that he bade me a hasty good day, 
explaining he had to be off somewhere to meet 
some one. There is a good deal to be said from 
the cottage dweller’s point of view, for many an 
ancient cottage that delights an artist’s eye is both 
damp and draughty within, begetting of rheumatism 
and other ills. Once when Mrs. Allingham was 
painting a decayed old cottage in Kent, the local 
doctor inquired of her why she had selected a house 
that had had more illness in it than any other in 
the parish, and Mrs. Allingham could only reply, 
“ Because it is so picturesque.” 

As I was setting up my camera in the garden to 
take my photograph, a little lass of perhaps five 
summers, neatly dressed, with clean face and pina- 
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fore, came rushing up to me and in a half-whisper 
exclaimed, “We've got a new baby—it came last 
night—it cries.” I hardly knew what reply to make, 
but said, “It is very kind of you to tell me.” “I 
thought you would like to know,” she went on, 
“that's why I came. Father’s in the woods in 
Canada.” I responded that “I was sorry to hear 
he was so far away.” “ But he'll be home to-night 
for supper; he always comes home for supper. 
Now I must go back,” and with that she ran away 
and I saw no more of her. I felt somewhat sur- 
prised at being made such a confidant, and it puzzled 
me much how a man could be away in far-off 
Canada and come to his home in England every 
night for his supper! I have heard some very 
astonishing things in my life, but I really think this 
the most astonishing of all; and the little lass ran 
away so suddenly I had no time to ask her to 
explain. I could only surmise that some of the 
woods around went by the name of Canada. The 
brief dialogue, which I believe I have given faith- 
fully, word for word, is perhaps not worth putting 
down in cold print, but I have reproduced it as a 
sample of the many curious experiences of my road- 
faring; and the trivial incident pleased me, for I 
like to be welcomed by child or dog, having a 
feeling that they both instinctively know who is to 
be trusted and friendly, so I felt flattered. 

Mounting the car again, we soon came in sight of 
Petworth. Our road made straight for that littletown, 
but just as we came close to the place another road 
revealed itself, bearing northward into the country ; 
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so we took this in delightful ignorance of where we 
were going—we let the road declare itself. ‘‘ When 
Stevenson prodded Modestine up the first slopes of 
the Cevennes he was adventuring forth into an un- 
known country ”; so were we allured by all that was 
fresh and unfamiliar ahead. 

We found ourselves on a good main road, as 
pleasant a main road as ever I travelled, for it led 
through a charming country, of verdant meadows 
and fields ‘‘ made blithe with plough and harrow,” 
and beyond we caught frequent peeps of far-off hills 
blue and undulating; a country with a welcome of 
wildness too here and there, for there were gorse- 
strewn and spacious commons by the way, and many 
a pleasant old home, mellowed with age, farmstead 
and cottage, not the stately homes of the wealthy. 
It was a cheerful country, and its cheerfulness was 
enhanced by the sunshine that shone so softly down, 
and by the roving, refreshing breezes that blew over 
it—a country as full of pictures as a gallery of 
landscape paintings, only living pictures, so the more 
to be enjoyed. Oliver Wendell Holmes, writing of 
English scenery, remarks: “ It recalls Birket Foster’s 
pictures of English landscape—a beautiful, poetical 
series of views, but hardly more poetical than the 
reality.” This is praise indeed. Not always, how- 
ever, does reality fulfil the high poetic conception. 
I have visited spots and scenes that poets have sung 
about so entrancingly only to suffer, more or less, 
disappointment, Perhaps my greatest disappoint- 
ment was on visiting Tennyson’s brook at Somersby ; 
to me it seemed quite a tame stream flowing 
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through tame fields; I know a thousand fairer. 


Was that 


the Stream 

Of which my fancy cherished, 
So faithfully, a waking dream ? 
An image that has perished ! 


But the country we passed through that day did 
not disappoint me; no poet, to my disillusion, had 
sung its praises. It was a country beautified, not 
uglified, by man’s occupation and his ceaseless toil 
of centuries in cultivating the land—there was no 
blight.of commerce about it; a country that told 
of a life on the soil and of long and contented 
abiding, a country abounding in the true poetry 
of civilisation, yet wholly unconscious of that poetry. 
The road we were on, according to Paterson's 
Roads, was the old coaching road to Arundel, but 
unlike most of our old highways, as far as I can 
discover, it boasts of no history—it never was a 
great highway; not even an old coaching inn—at 
least not one of any pretence—standing forlorn by 
the side of the road, did I see; I felt there was 
something | missed. 

One of the farmhouses I passed, with the sun 
warming up its old red roof and tiled walls, tempted 
me to stop and photograph it, so pleasant a look it 
had; or rather to photograph its ancient projecting 
and arched porch with the ivy-grown and windowed 
gable above. A very simple bit of architecture, it 
could hardly be more so, yet on account of the 
graceful curve of its doorway, the moulding over it 
the little stone label over that in which the initials 
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of W. Y. were deeply cut, the date of 1657 being 
below, and its ivy-draped gable, it formed a very 
effective architectural bit. How often it happens 
that an odd corner of a house makes a better picture 
than the whole of it: it may be a group of shapely 
chimneys, a quaint gable with an ornamented barge- 
board, a carved corner-post, or a big cross-beam of 
some half-timber building with a curious sculpture 
on it, an ancient oriel, or a mullioned window of 
uncommon tracery, a pargetted front full of figured 
fancies, a simple bell-turret, or a weather-vane of 
strange device surmounting some bent and broken 
roof, or again, a wide porch suggestive of the ampler 
hospitality of the old days; such a porch often has 
over it a sun-dial, though more frequently a motto 
or legend, and of the number of the latter I have 
seen I like the one over the portal of stately 
Montacute the best, that runs: “And yours, too, 


my friend.” 
So warm in welcome, as of yore, 
Bear witness at your friendly door, 
The hospitable legend stands. 


How ivy decorates a building, enhancing the 
beauty of a beautiful one, and disguising the 
ugliness of an ugly one. It has other virtues—and 
evils, alas! Let its virtues come first, and they are 
very real. It protects walls from the wet, for its 
smooth, overlapping leaves effectually throw the 
rain off, and its suckers absorb the moisture. Even 
after a heavy downpour it will be found that the 
surface beneath ivy is perfectly dry, if not actually 
dusty. Moreover, it helps materially to keep a 
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house cool in summer and warm in winter. But 
archeologists detest ivy, and with good cause, for 
it hides many an interesting feature of a building ; 
even worse, its shoots find their way into every 
crevice—and most old buildings have many,—then 
as the shoots grow big and strong they force bits 
of masonry asunder and eventually pull them down. 
Ivy adds a rare charm to a decayed building, but 
in the end it helps to destroy what it so tenaciously 
clings to. Ivy, ‘‘never sere,” adds beauty to a ruin 
all the year round, but it hastens its destruction. 
How bare an ancient abbey or crumbling castle 
would look without its green clothing of ivy. How 
poets and painters would miss the familiar and 
decorative feature of that creeping plant. Sings 
Gray in his “ Elegy,” ‘Yonder ivy-mantled tower,” 
and in those four words you have a picture before 
you. 

I read somewhere recently (unfortunately I 
cannot remember where, so cannot refer to my 
authority—I think it was in a magazine article) the 
surprising statement, at least it was so to me, that 
though it grew scantily, ivy did not flourish in 
England till the days of Elizabeth, since which 


time it has flourished exceedingly. 
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We loitered long on the road, so that the day- 
light was fading when we reached the village of 
Chiddingfold with its ample green, around which 
green its old houses and cottages cluster. The 
village had a pleasant look, and there I espied a 
little, unpretending inn of the old-fashioned sort, 
a building long and low, with a projecting upper 
storey half covered with creepers, and between the 
creepers peeped forth clean, curtained, and flower- 
decked windows—an inn of inviting countenance, 
“just large enough to be convenient and small 
enough to be snug.” In front of the house a 
signboard swung on an upright post, as an inn 
sign should, and this proclaimed it to be “The 
Crown.” 

A time there is to be remembered, when, agree- 
ably tired and healthily hungry, you reach a cosy 
country inn as the dark deepens and the stars steal 
out. Then how cheerful look the lights gleaming 


from the inn windows, or thrown athwart the road 
88 
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from its wide-open door; a ruddy light in the 
grey and gathering gloom that greets you with 
a genuine though unspoken welcome. Then you 
call to mind some of the many good things that 
have been written or sung about inns. 


Along the varying road of life, 
In calm content, in toil or strife, 


How oft doth man with care oppressed 
Find in an inn a place of rest. 


As it was late, I thought I would sample “ The 
Crown” with the view of “inning” there. That is, 
I believe, how our ancestors expressed themselves. 
“Where are you inning to-night?” or, “Where did 
you inn?” being their way of putting it, making a 
noun into a verb, and it does the part very well. 
The very quaintness of the expression appeals to 
me. Ask the same queries in ordinary English— 
“To what hotel are you going?” or, “At what 
hotel did you stay?”—and how commonplace it 
seems. 

I found, to my pleasure, that I could be accom- 
modated for the night, also my car. This was 
good hearing for a belated traveller, still I thought 
before deciding I would inspect my bedroom, for 
some of these old inns, though undeniably 
picturesque, have bedrooms that are stuffy and 
uninvitingly furnished with ancient four-posters and 
feather-beds, and my love of the old does not 
extend to stuffy rooms and feather-beds. Now the 
bedroom I was shown was large, airy, clean, and 
well-appointed, though antiquated enough ; its lattice 
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windows were open and a sweet air was blowing 
in. The beamed roof of the chamber rose from the 
low walls to a point, affording ample air space, and 
it was spanned besides by big oak beams. A 
capital “A” would represent a section of it. On 
the top floor of a house there is no need of a flat, 
confining ceiling. I was well pleased with the 
room and at once elected to spend the night 
beneath the sign of ‘The Crown.” ‘Good house, 
nice’ beds» as Jingle saidm ot @ hems aes 
Rochester. 

For my evening meal I was shown into an old- 
fashioned parlour, having a pleasant bay window 
overlooking the green. At one end of the parlour 
was a rare old ingle-nook wide enough for seats 
within it. I was both surprised and delighted to 
find a wood fire there, for though it was June the 
night was sufficiently cool to make a fire acceptable. 
Moreover, I was alone, and a fire is always a. 
welcome companion, especially a friendly fire of 
wood that with its constant cackle almost seems to 
talk to you. I noticed that the iron fireback has 
the d-te 1598 cast in raised figures upon it, and 
that in the wall on either side of the fireplace were 
two recesses, presumably for holding pipes and 
tobacco of old; it may be also glasses, even 
possibly a steel-striker, flint, and tinder-box in the 
days before matches. To get a light by these 
means is quite an art: I have tried it. It is only 
a degree easier than by the friction of two dry 
sticks, a trick which an Indian showed me _ in 
California. I doubt, however, if the stick plan would 
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avail in our damper climate. The ancient Roman 
priests of the temple of the goddess Vesta, it is 
recorded, renewed the sacred fire when it went out 
“by placing a piece of dry wood in the sun under 
the focus of a conical reflector. To bring fire from 
heaven was no doubt one of the most ancient 
miracles of priestcraft,’ but that method needs the 
sun to be shining. 

Over the big beam of the ingle-nook there hung 
some curious framed pictures of actors and actresses 
of yore, coloured and adorned with stuck-on tinsel 
ornaments, intended to represent gold, silver, and 
jewels. When a boy, I remember indulging in this 
forgotten art of picture-making, and what a joy it 
was to me; only my subjects were bold highwaymen, 
orim smugglers, fierce pirates, and brave knights in 
shining armour, which I painted in the most brilliant 
colours and then stuck on their tinsel swords, breast- 
plates, helmets, pistols, daggers, and other accessories. 
The results were scarcely artistic, but they made a 
rare showing and pleased me mightily. Would I 
were a boy again! 

I wish I could give an illustration of that ancient 
ingle-nook, but unfortunately my photograph of it 
proved a failure. However, in its place | am able to 
give another photograph I took of a somewhat 
similar ingle-nook, or rather the upper part of it, 
at another ancient inn. This may be of interest on 
account of the curious collection of odd and past- 
time things that find a place there, a flint-lock pistol, 
a horn lanthorn, brass and pewter dishes, and two 
old Staffordshire pottery figures of Dick Turpin and 
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Tom King, the poor man’s heroes of an age gone 
by, figures that once were the common ornaments 
of the humble cottager, but that now are greatly 
prized by collectors and fetch high prices,—in my 
morning paper I read of one that fetched 45 at a 
sale. So the lowly productions of yesterday, prob- 
ably costing then but a shilling or two, find now a 
place amongst the treasures of the wealthy man’s 
home, for though the ancient potter's work might 
be crude, it seldom failed to be decorative ; of a truth 
he glorified the despised clay and gave it life. Look 
at his toby jugs—what jovial faces he gave their fat 
figures ; it verily makes you smile to glance at them. 

My modest evening meal over, in an enviable 
state of contentment, like the Roman of old who 
had dined, I took a cosy corner-seat beside the 
blazing fire in the snug ingle-nook, and there I in- 
dulged in a post-prandial pipe and a glass; a cosy 
seat without doubt, for a cat, gently purring, was 
comfortably ensconced and rolled up at the other 
end of it. I had a book to read but it remained 
unread, for I felt in a dreamy mood and found 
sufficient entertainment in merely watching the 
dancing lights of the flickering flames, and the 
moving mysterious shadows cast by them upon the 
ancient wall and raftered ceiling. 

The fire-light shedding over all 
The splendour of its ruddy glow, 


Filled the whole parlour large and low, 
It gleamed on wainscot and on wall, 


It crowned the sombre clock with flame, 
The hands, the hours, the maker’s name. 
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Then to quiet thinking. What better ending to 
a long day in the open air could a tired traveller ’ 
desire ? 

There is a rare sense of cosiness and warmth 
about an old-fashioned ingle-nook with its open 
hearth and the genial glow of its wood fire, for you 
must burn wood on a hearth, not grimy coal: it 
forms a tiny room within a room—‘“ A Nook of Rest 
for Host and Guest,” as I once saw carved on the big 
beam over one in an old home. Matthew Arnold’s 
gipsy, it may be remembered, would often be found 
seated “on the warm ingle-bench” of some lone 
inn, Would that I had met that scholar-gipsy ! 
Still, I rejoice to have met other scholarly men, 
.clad in homely homespuns and taking their ease at 
_ more than one remote and unpretending rural inn— 
men who have confused me with their classical 
quotations. Such are the surprises of the’ road. 
Surely there must be some subtle allurement about 
the rural inn to attract such learned guests; can it 
be the peace of it? 

During my past wanderings, a-foot and a-wheel, 
many a pleasant evening have I spent in the ancient 
parlours of such inns to which kindly Fate led me, 
chatting with cultured men whom I chanced upon 
there, and what a delightful memory those evenings 
make! Amongst the number of those I so met was 
a famous author—indeed, of well-known authors | 
have met thus not a few; now this special author 
confessed to me that he always sought the quiet of 
some little inn, remote in the country, when engaged 
in writing a fresh novel, finding such quarters ideal 
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for his purpose. He further confessed that in the 
village where he was staying he sought for and dis- 
covered more than one telling character for his story. 
“If you are to be successful as a novelist,” said he, 
‘you must havea story to tell, not merely a story to 
sell.” Dickens too found the village a rewarding 
hunting-ground in this respect; it was at Bowes that 
he came upon the prototypes of Wackford Squeers 
and Dotheboys Hall. We have this on the authority 
of a letter of his written from Doughty Street, and 
dated December 29, 1838, in which the famous 
novelist informs us that it was at Bowes he met 
“the identical scoundrel. His name is Shaw. 
There is an old church near the school, and the first 
grave-stone I stumbled on was placed above the 
grave of a boy who died at that wretched place. I 
think his ghost put Smike into my head on the 
spot.” Let us trust that Shaw was not wholly. the 
thorough-paced scoundrel that Dickens drew him 
as Wackford Squeers. Now the publication of this 
letter of Dickens brought forth a response from Mr. 
George Newby of Stockton-on-Tees, who writes in 
the defence of Shaw as follows: 


In the days before railways, my uncle, a former rector of 
Crosby Garrett in Westmoreland, told me he had to ride over 
Stainmore, down by Bowes to Barnard Castle, and was in the 
habit of calling on Mr Shaw, whose school he had to pass on the 
way. He described him as an educated man of by no means 
ferocious instincts. The school was well conducted, though 
undoubtedly the inclusive fee of A21 did not allow of 
luxuriousness. 

Sickness was not at all prevalent in the school, but un- 
fortunately a boy got ophthalmia, a then little-known disease, at 
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any rate in this little moorland village. Not knowing it was 
infectious, proper precautions were not taken, and it ran through 
the school. Mr. Shaw was unremitting in his personal attention 
to the boys and caught the disease himself, thereby losing an eye. 
The story in WMicholas Nickleby pointed directly and un- 
mistakably at this school. The descriptions of the journeys, to 
any one having local knowledge, definitely fixes Bowes as the 
place, and the one-eyed “‘Squeers ” as surely marks Mr. Shaw. 


Not alone Dickens, but most of our best novelists 
have taken their characters from real life, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, and Disraeli avowedly so. George 
Eliot frankly acknowledged that she took her father, 
Robert Evans, as the model of her hero in Adam 
Bede, and it is related that a friend of her father, 
reading the story for the first time, kept on exclaim- 
ing, “ That’s Robert, that’s Robert to the life.” 

But I am digressing again. I am nothing if not 
digressive ; whether by road or pen I am bound to 
wander, I never could keep to the beaten track ; the 
long straight roads of France distress me, whilst the 
winding English lanes delight me. Let me back to 
my inn. That quaint old-fashioned room at ‘“ The 
Crown” stirred my imagination. The spirit of the 
past brooded there and got hold of me. It was as 
though by some magic the hands of Time had been 
turned back, for the present day seemed like a dream 
out of which I had suddenly awakened. An old 
house, and perhaps more so an old inn that has seen 
the coming and going of generations of travellers, 
“holds a sense of continuous life as a sponge holds 
water. It is soaked in life and it cannot keep its 
life to itself, even if it would; you have but to touch 
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it to be drenched with the emanation of its ex- 
perience.” I must have fallen wholly or half asleep 
in that cosy ingle-nook, for presently vague senti- 
mental impressions came over me as of hazy forms 
standing around. Was the room haunted ? 


It might be merely by a thought’s expansion, 
But in the spirit, or the flesh, I found 


that ancient chamber suddenly peopled with past 
presences; there they stood grouped before me 
clinking their olasses, men in queer three-cornered 
hats, clad in somewhat faded, curiously-cut, and 
coloured clothes of a fashion long out of date; at 
least they were as real as the men met with in 
dreams. One of the number in a mud-stained, long 
grey cloak, with big pistols in his belt plainly show- 
ing, and spurs on his top-boots, was seated apart 
from the rest ina shaded corner. I recognised him at 
once; he had stepped out of one of G. P. R. James’s 
romances, where, when a youngster, I had met him 
often, seated in some other similar inn parlour, or 
solitary on horseback crossing ‘“‘late one night” 
some lonely moor. ‘The stage was set, the actors 
just arrived on the scene were about to begin their 
parts, when the maid came in to ask if there was 
anything else I wanted, whereupon the whole 
shostly show vanished. Alas! I could not conjure 
that strange company back again, the spell was 
broken. 

All ancient inns that have played their parts in 
the world are haunted with memories if with nothing 
more tangible. If their walls could but speak, what 
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rare tales they might tell of the old days and old 
ways before the era of petrol and steam had driven 
romance off the road—and made travelling safe, if 
less exciting. No more 

Across the common 

By the gnarled oak 

Highwaymen lurk 


Or fancy paints the cloak 
Of some Dick Turpin. 


As “The Crown” existed as an inn even before 
the time of Elizabeth, so at least the landlord told 
me, it is more probable than not that the village 
folk of those stirring and “spacious days” for- 
gathered in that low-ceilinged parlour, and before 
that very ingle-nook, to discuss the glad tidings of 
the destruction of the proud Spanish Armada, and 
doubtless drunk deeply to the health of their Queen 
and to the confusion of her enemies on land and sea. 
At a later period, when Charles was fighting for his 
crown, the village gaffers probably also met there, 
from time to time, to hear the latest news of the 
war and to dispute about its varying fortunes, for 
some would take one side and some the other. 
‘‘Pyblicans and sinners the one, Scribes and 
Pharisees the other,” it was given out in a sermon 
preached at Oxford at the opening of the struggle. 
Later still, almost assuredly, the coaches, gaily 
decked for the occasion, coming from the south and 
the sea, brought the first news to the inn and so to 
the village of the glorious victories of Trafalgar and 
Waterloo. How the country-folk of those eventful 


days must have watched and waited for the coaches, 
H 
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listening eagerly for the sound of their horns. ‘The 
mail-coach it was,” says De Quincey, “that dis- 
tributed over the face of the land, like the opening 
of the apocalyptic vials, the heart-shaking news of 
Trafalgar, of Salamanca, of Vittoria, of Waterloo. 
It was worth five years of life for the privilege of 
an outside place on a mail-coach when carrying down 
the tidings of such an event.” There was plenty 
of excitement in the country-side during the coaching 
age; truly, the motor-car of to-day rushes through 
the land and the villages, but it comes with no halo; 
news of importance, if any, has preceded it by 
telegraph or morning paper, for the. morning paper 
penetrates everywhere, nor is the motor the same to 
the eye or the ear as the lordly mail-coach rushing 
by in old-fashioned haste, with its galloping, clatter- 
ing team, and the merry music of its horn proudly 
blown by its gold-laced and scarlet-clad guard. 
Those were the days of picturesque road travel and 
adventure. I almost wish I had lived then to enjoy 
them, only by now I should have been a long 
time dead. 

I well remember when I was a boy my grand- 
father relating to me, with much gusto, the charm 
of the road and the inn, before the railways had 
gridironed the land, when he posted across country 
in his own conveyance, with no trouble about find- 
ing the way, for that was the post-boy’s business, 
and the post-boy knew all about the people and the 
places passed. Of every old house he had a story 
to tell, some possibly true, others highly varnished 
or wholly invented, but what mattered it? Every 
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likely house was provided with romance. Then 
there was the genial and entertaining company to 
look forward to, and expected with some certainty, 
at the inn, when the day’s journey was done, not 
to forget the jovial landlord thereof with his ready 
smile of welcome, ‘your honour’s host,” who 
boasted, not without justification, of his fine oporto, 
‘‘elbow-deep in sawdust slept, as old as Waterloo,” 
and of his rare madeira, deep down in his cobwebby 
cellars. For choice wine could then be had at the 
inn for the ordering—at a price, and it was the 
custom of the age, if your host pleased you, to ask 
him, after dinner, to take a glass of his best with 
you, or to join you in a bottle, when he would 
relate, free of charge, for your entertainment, 
‘strange stories but wonderfully true,” for the 
generous wine made him free of his tongue, and 
he was past master in the art of telling a good 
story ; no seasoned sea-salt could spin better yarns. 

The landlords of the more famous old coaching 
inns were usually men of substance, with much 
knowledge of the world besides, and with also, it 
is said, ‘‘the manners of an archbishop.” Alas! 
that the race is extinct. In the~ days of their 
prosperity, those landlords spent large sums even 
on the detail of their signboards. Such well-known 
artists as Herring, Hogarth, Morland, and others 
of repute were employed to paint them. There 
was perhaps some truth in the ancient saying 
that “the sign brings the custom.” The formerly 
famous sign of the ““Whyte Harte” at Scole in 
Suffolk cost, with its curious carvings, over a 
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thousand pounds. Many notable persons were on 
a friendly and familiar footing with their hosts, 
from my lord to the squire posting to town and 
spending a night on the way beneath his hospitable 
roof. As a rule, “mine host” combined a com- 
manding with a picturesque and portly presence. 
I fancy surely he must have been the original of 
“John Bull” as pictured in Pwaxch and other 
illustrated papers, with his ‘‘top-boots, his bluff 
waistcoat, his frilled shirt, and unstinted bunch of 
seals.” The last of the rare race I have met was 
the cheery, courteous, grey-haired old landlord of the 
“Lion” at Abingdon, gone to his forefathers some 
years ago. His long, successful years of hostelling 
over, I trust his sal rests in peace. 

How delightful travelling must have heen in 
those leisurely, hail-fellow-well-met days for those 
who had plenty of money in their purses, for then 
the country had not been so uglified as it is to-day 
by Buggins the builder, and by posting one could 
accomplish moderate distances a day in luxury. 
Great and abiding is the glamour of the posting 
and coaching era as seen through the rosy-tinted 
spectacles of time. Like wine that is old and 
mellow, those times have a fine flavour. I wonder 
if our descendants will ever look back longingly 
and lovingly to the good old motoring days? 
Every generation seems to think the age that has 
gone the most desirable. Horace, centuries ago, 
remarked of some one: “Hard to please, full of 
complaints, praiser only of the days past.” 

I remember also my grandfather remarking that 
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at certain of the smaller inns on the road an extra 
charge was made for the luxury of a feather bed, 
though such a luxury was provided as a matter of 
course at all the larger establishments, and that 
those who were unable to drink much wine, as the 
habit was, not to appear mean, would sometimes 
order a bottle, or an extra bottle, though they did 
not have it, to be put down in the bill ‘for the 
good of the house.” 

The one ‘‘fly in the ointment” of old-time road 
travel was the haunting dread of a possible 
encounter, on some lonely stage, with a be-pistolled 
highwayman. An amusing record of such .an 
adventure is given by Lady Walpole in her letters. 
It appears she was posting across country with 
Lady Browne when their post-chaise was stopped 
by one of these gentry, and their money demanded, 
upon which Lady Browne handed her purse to him. 
“ After the thief had gone, Lady Browne was most 
fearful lest he should return and wreak vengeance, 
for, said she, ‘I always prepare for such-like people, 
and carry an old purse filled with bad money, which 
I give them, and so save my good money.’ Her 
fears were however groundless, for we reached our 
journey’s end without further mishap.” But how 
came Lady Browne in the possession of so much 
bad money ? 

Why is it, I wonder, that inn parlours—old- 
fashioned parlours I mean—are so conducive to 
musing and romancing? Wherein lies their mag- 
netism? Did not Washington Irving muse to 
some purpose in that tiny and now historic parlour, 
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“some twelve feet square” only, at the “Red 
Horse” at Stratford-on-Avon; Dr. Johnson also, 
and learnedly, as was his wont, in one at the lonely 
hostel curiously called ‘“‘ Chapel House” ; Shenstone 
in one at the “Red Lion,” at Henley-on-Thames ; 
Stevenson in another low-roofed chamber “ within 
the ivied walls, and behind the old green shutters” 
of the rambling and ancient hostelry at Burford 
Bridge ? Stevenson, too, declared that he never 
could get over his hankering after a room in a way- 
side tavern in which to start the action of his tale. 
So does an old-time inn-parlour obsess the senti- 
mental traveller. I also must needs weave my 
little romance, seated solitary in the ingle-nook of 
my inn at Chiddingfold, whilst watching the glow- 
ing embers on the hearth, and listening to the 
complaining wind in the chimney. It seemed as 
though the wind in turn had its tale to unfold could 
I but translate it. It was late that night, the clock 
had struck twelve, before I took my candle and “to 
bed,” as Pepys has it, in my big, beam-walled, and 
raftered chamber. Then I leaned out of my open 
window for a refreshing breath of the fragrant 
evening air that had a soft southernness about it. 
It was one of those rarely clear nights in England, | 
when you realise that you see beyond the stars, 
that they hang in infinite space, for if space be 
bounded what can be beyond that boundary but 
space again without end?—a fact the mind cannot 
grasp. Above was “the silence of the starry sky,” 

below a world stilled in sleep, yet I imagined there 
came to me an indefinable undertone that only 
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resembled sound, as does an empty shell held to 
the ear. 

The next morning, whilst awaiting my breakfast, 
I took a look round my parlour, bright in the morn- 
ing light, and there, hanging on the wall, I noticed 
a framed engraving and an interior plan of the old 
house as it was presumed to be when first built in 
the thirteenth century. The engraving of the ex- 
terior showed no sign of any chimney, and the only 
fireplace given on the plan consisted of a raised 
hearth in the centre of the hall; according to this, 
the smoke must have escaped as best it could through 
a hole or a louvre in the roof. Strange though it 
may seem, in those early days chimneys were a 
luxury seldom to be found except in religious houses 
of some pretence and the homes of the nobility. 
Basil Oliver in his Old Houses in East Angha 
quotes Harrison who, writing in 1577, says: ‘There 
are older men yet dwelling in the village where I 
remayne which have noted things marveylously 
altered in Englande within their sound remem- 
brance. One is the multitude of chimnies lately 
erected, whereas in their yoong dayes there were 
not above twoo or three, if so many, in most up- 
landish townes; the religious houses and mannour 
places of their Lordes always excepted, and per- 
adventure some great personages.” Leland, early 
in the sixteenth century, writes of his tour in England: 
‘“‘Muche notyd in the haulle of Bolton Castle tunnells 
made on the syds of the wauls, and by this means, 
and by no covers is the smoke of the harthe wonder- 
fully and strangely convayed.” By “tunnells” he 
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manifestly means chimneys. Again, Shakespeare 
in King Henry VI., part ii, makes Smith say, 
“Sir, he made a chimney in my father’s house,” as 
though the making of it were a great novelty, 

Also I noticed, hanging on the wall, a copy of an 
ancient deed relating to an early transter of the 
property, that runs as follows : 


CHUDDYINGFOLD, 22 A/arr&. Ricwarn I], 1383. 


SP hee 


Indenture witnessing that although Peter Pokeford of the 
Parish of Chuddyingfold gave and granted to Richard Gofayre all 
his tenement formerly of ‘Thomas atte Staldi on one side and the 
messuage of Phillip Labourne on the other side as in Charter 
made thereof is more fully contained nevertheless Gofayre and 
Agnes his wife and their heirs or assigns shall peacefully have and 
hold all the same tenement, namely the Hall and the Chamber 
with a Sola and also kitchen with a small house with their ap- 
purtenances for the term of Fifty years for Four shillings of 
Yearly rent payable to the said Peter or assigns for all services. 

Under condition that Gofayre shall erect and make a stable 
(stapulum) of new timber at his own cost for five horses and roof 
the same leaving it in good order at the end of the term, Peter 
shall find timber for all the house and pay all costs of doors, 
windows, plaunchisses, and groundsill, because Gofayre shall 
find them, shall roof the house with tiles and straw, and maintain 
all the walls with clay stauntills and rods ete, Peter to satisfy 
the Lord of the Fee for whatsoever belongs to him, and Gofayre, 
to satisfy the King and the Church. 

Witnessing. JOHN PyKaRp, and others. 

Dated at Chuddyingfold in the Feast of Easter, 6 Richard IT, 


It reads a little complicated to me, but then most 
legal documents do, even of to-day, 

As I was copying this the landlord made his 
appearance, Manifestly he took a pride in his old 
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inn, for f¥ offered to Ay me the big Mens and 
carved kingposts of the roof. ‘They do not build 
like that nowadays,” exclaimed he, and he further 
said he believed it was the oldest licensed house 
in Iingland, with the possible exception of the 
“Ostrich” at Colnbrook, and the “ Maid’s Head” at 


Norwich, | 
As ancient as this hostelry 
As any in the land may be. 


On returning home I searched up the age of 
some of our oldest inns, and found that the 
“Ostrich” at Colnbrook was originally a guest-house 
in 1106, and that it then belonged to the Abbey of 
Abingdon, The “Maid’s Head” at Norwich, 
which we shall come to later on, is a very ancient 
inn that might have stepped out of the pages of 
Chaucer, and it possesses some Norman cellars, 
doubtless originally belonging to a still older building. 
At the “Fountain” at Canterbury the German 
ambassador lodged in 1299, when he came to 
England on the occasion of the marriage of Edward 
I., and he praised the inn for its comfort and excel- 
lent fare; and there are deeds still preserved showing 
that the ‘Seven Stars” at Manchester existed in 
1356. A goodly number of other inns, too, there 
are of very early date. On the front of the “ Fight- 
ing Cocks” at St. Albans, a building of some 
antiquity, there used to be boldly displayed the 


legend— 
The old Red House 
Rebuilt after the Flood, 


which suggests a date sufficiently remote, only on 
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making inquiry you find that this relates to merely 
a local, and far more recent, flood. Still, the 
‘Fighting Cocks” is a very old house, ‘ the lower 
part being of early monastic origin, and formerly 
utilised by the monks of St. Albans Monastery for 
the storing of their fishing nets, etc.” 

On glancing at the exterior of the “Crown 
noticed a telling example of the ancient craftsman’s 
art in making the best use, to the gaining of strength, 
of his material, for I observed that the corner 
upright oak post, and bracket .at the top supporting 
the projecting upper storey, were of one piece of 
timber, the branch of a tree being left as it grew to 
form the bracket, and only just a little shaped. 

I also learnt from the landlord that in the days 
of Elizabeth, Chiddingfold was an important glass- 
making place, which fact is alluded to in a verse of 
the period that runs: 

As for glass makers they be scant in the land, 
Yet one there is I do understand, 


And in Surrey now is his habitation, 
At Cheddingfold he works his occupation. 


C TATE RV IT 


A curious saying—A stirring drama—At the “ White Hart,” Witley 
—A Surrey beauty spot—A Norman mermaid—The old inn at 
Hook—A true and gruesome tale—“A murder inn ”—Hurst 
and its church—A preachers hour-glass—A unique brass—A 
dole—A geographical puzzle—An old innkeeper’s recollections. 


Tue country around Chiddingfold had a pleasant 
look to my eye, so before I started on my day’s 
drive I was tempted to devote an hour or so to 
exploring an inviting and leafy lane, letting it lead 
me where it would, and after a time I found myself 
on an elevated and open spot, a 


Lonely upland wild, and still, 
Where the breezes range at will, 


and from there I had a glorious and extensive view 
all around; not a building was in sight for man 
or beast in all the cheerful solitude; to the front 
Hindhead loomed up mysteriously in the mist, which 
so magnified its apparent size that it looked like a 
crushed mountain ; to the right a long range of fir- 
fringed hills showed rough-edged and darkly green 
against the sky; and away to the north the long 
line of the Surrey downs bound the pleasant and 
spacious prospect. Amongst the last I tried to 
pick out Hydon Hill (surely a corruption of High 
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down), about which a puzzling and seemingly 
purposeless old rhyme runs : 


On Hydon’s Hill there is a cup, 
And in the cup there is a drop, 
Take up the cup and drink the drop, 
Then put it back on Hydon’s top. 


But nothing seems to follow, as one might expect, 
as a reward for the climb and the search. Not 
even a wish to be granted. 

Returning to my ancient inn, I once more re- 
sumed my wanderings, and soon reached Witley, 
a pleasant and retired village of old. It has grown 
of late years by the addition of a number of modern 
houses—“ foreigners” the natives aptly call them,— 
and though some of these are manifestly intended, 
and one respects a good intention, to be picturesque, 
being of pleasant half-timber design, they look too 
properly neat and so out of harmony with their 
ancient surroundings. ‘‘ No man putteth a piece of 
new cloth upon an old garment” with a result that 
pleases. 

At the entrance to the village, in happy contrast 
with the new, I espied a fascinating little old inn, of 
the picture-book kind, and that is seldom found 
out of one in these commonplace days. A building 
aged and mellow, with a great ruddy-tiled, high- 
pitched roof splashed with the gold and grey silver 
of lichen—the builders of old were not ashamed of 
roof or chimney, rather they gloried in them, for a 
roof suggests shelter, and a big chimney a hospitable 
fireside ; the upper storey was weather-tiled, and a 
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better idea of keeping walls dry surely never 
entered into the mind of man. The windows were 
all leaden lattice—I have the same lattice windows in 
my own house, for they give the comfortable idea of 
enclosure, not of mere holes in the walls that plate 
glass suggests, for plate glass may be likened to 
solidified air,—and below the windows were boxes of 
flowers, and flowers always add an air of refinement 
to even the humblest dwelling. 

A signboard in front of the building had the 
representation of a white hart painted on it, though 
somewhat faded by “sun and shine.” My photo- 
graph reproduced, though lacking the charm of 
colour, may serve to reveal better than any word- 
description what a delightful specimen of an old 
wayside inn this is. I came upon other such cosy, 
little country inns during my journey, but not one 
that from the outward look took my fancy so com- 
pletely. 

I promptly pulled up to photograph the old 
house. There were two or three men standing, 
apparently idle, in front of it, and I thought they 
would add a welcome touch of life to my picture, so 
I made haste to get out my camera. As I was 
taking my photograph two large mastiffs bounded 
into the inn through its open door (I just managed 
to snap them), a minute or so later they bounded 
out again, apparently after a man; then a motor-car, 
much mud-stained as though it had travelled far, 
pulled up (the man and the dogs had run out of 
sight), a fashionably and somewhat over-dressed 
young woman got out of the car and rushed 
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indoors; the car hurried off. Thought I, something 
is happening, I will stop and see the whole ad- 
venture through. Another car quickly followed the 
first, and out of this jumped a well-groomed, top- 
hatted young man, and he too disappeared hastily 
into the inn. Things looked exciting, there was a 
sense of mystery about all this, I even felt thrilled. 
Surely I had arrived at a critical moment of a 
stirring drama that was taking place before my eyes. 
A glance round, during a lull in the goings on, and 
my thrill was rudely shattered; it was but a pre- 
arranged theatrical affair after all, for unexpectedly 
I espied a cinematograph operator with his camera 
busily photographing the whole proceedings, who 
at that moment had been hidden behind his assistant 
and aprompter. It should have made a successful 
and telling film, for the actors, even to the dogs, 
performed their parts right well. 

How often have I, when on a road journey, been 
apparently on the threshold of some _ exciting 
romance, only to find the promise unperformed, my 
expected romance to fade away like “the unsub- 
stantial fragment of a dream”! So it was again, 
this time a sad and sudden descent from the 
romantic to the purely commercial ; still, I live in 
hopes that some day I may happily come upon a 
real adventure; such hopes add zest to a journey, 
and if to-day fails is there not always the promise of 
the morrow? 

At Witley, Birket Foster had his home, and in 
the surrounding pretty country he found a wealth 
of subjects for his brush ; with Mrs. Allingham, also, 
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this was a favourite district for her studies of old 
cottages—indeed the country has quite a Birket- 
Fostery look, so well has he realised its quiet 
charms. At Witley, too, amongst writers of lesser 
fame, George Eliot lived for a while, when at times, 
I was told, she looked in at the ‘White Hart,” 
possibly in search of a character, and the chair in 
the ingle-nook that she used is (or was) preserved 
there. She must surely have studied character at 
rural inns else how could she so strikingly have 
described and found the language for that sustained 
debate at the “ Rainbow” in Sz/as Marner ? 

Next we came to Milford and to the dusty 
and popular Portsmouth road, from which I made 
my escape by the first lane I came to, narrow and 
winding, and this took me to Eashing Bridge, one 
of Surrey’s quiet beauty spots. Very ancient is 
this stone bridge of three grey and age-worn arches 
that span the clear-running river Wey, there gently 
flowing between the greenest of tree-shady meadows. 
Probably this bridge was built by the monks of old 
—tradition says it was built in the reign of King 
John; its precise age matters not, it is its beauty 
one prizes; it is inconveniently narrow, but ex- 
ceedingly picturesque—no landscape artist could 
desire a more pleasing subject for his pencil or 
brush. I had not seen it before, but when I saw 
it I at once recognised it as a very old friend in 
paintings on the walls of the Academy and other 
London Exhibitions. I rejoice to say that the 
picturesque old structure is now in the safe charge 
and possession of that most excellent society ‘‘ The 
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National Trust for Places of Natural Beauty,” 
secure, let us hope, for all time from being replaced 
by an ugly iron girder affair. The Forth Bridge 
is a magnificent achievement, I admire it for its 
soaring daring, but it could never gain my love 
like this humble structure did. The primitive little 
bridge at Eashing is a picture, every whit as much 
a picture as a bridge. 

Then along more winding lanes I passed through 
the pretty villages of Shackleford and Puttenham, 
beyond which latter the Hog’s Back rose up 
abruptly before me out of the green level, with its 
long line of telegraph posts dotting its top like a 
row of solitary sentinels. Then I beheld a sight, | 
not wholly unfamiliar in the district, of two aero- 
planes flying fast overhead, followed shortly after- 
wards by an army airship sailing grandly along, 
golden in the sunshine, the blue sky for its sea. 
What, I wonder, would our coach-travelling an- 
cestors, could they rise out of their graves, think 
of such a sight! The impossible of yesterday is 
the commonplace of to-day. As [ passed by a 
cottage I heard a boy call out, “Oh, mother, there’s 
a submarine in the sky, do come and look at it”; 
and | heard her call out, “ Drat the boy, as though 
! had never seen one coming over before.” 

At last my lane landed me at Farnham and | 
“got away” from that town (to use an old coaching 
expression) by the wide Winchester road, but I did 
not travel it far, for a lane to my right promised 
quieter and pleasanter roving. The highway was 
bustling and noisy with traffic. Soon I got on to 
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a maze of lanes, one went one way and one went 
another, so after a time, coming to a corner where 
two of them met and where a signpost stood—I pre- 
sumed to direct strangers,—I pulled up to discover 
where I was going, but the inscription on its one 
bent arm had long ago weathered away. In spite 
of its professed purpose, it was but 


An uninforming piece of wood ; 
Like other guides, as some folk say, 
Who neither lead nor tell the way. 


It mattered not—I was not bound for any place, 
it was merely a momentary curiosity that caused 
me to stop, so I contentedly went on my way. 

I am sorry to leave most lanes, but these were so 
narrow and twisty, without any compensation in the 
way of scenery, that for once I was glad when I 
emerged on a decent highway. I had not gone far 
along this when I caught sight of a little church 
standing solitary in a meadow, a field’s length off. 
It looked interesting, so I pulled up the car and 
made my way to it by a cart track, apparently the 
only approach. The church, a man told me, was 
the smallest in England of which I have seen not 
afew! A tiny flint-built fane, truly, with a semi- 
circular east end (apsidal is a more dignified and, | 
believe, the correct architectural term). Manifestly 
the church was originally Norman—though I have 
never before seen so small a church of that period 
—for there I found a well - preserved Norman 
doorway, and, what took my fancy, coiled round 


the capital of one of the pillars the quaint carving 
I 
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of a mermaid, though what a mermaid could be 
supposed to be doing there I could not imagine. 
Nately Scures is the name of the curious little 
church ; it is well worth inspection by any one pass- 
ing that way, and readily discoverable from the road. 

I found by my map that I was on the old Exeter 
highway and going east towards London and 
Staines; but London was a good forty miles off, 
and, as the road was a pleasant one with a touch 
of wildness about it in the way of wood and common 
here and there, I thought I would follow it a little 
longer; so I came to Hook with its ancient inn, 
of some repute in the coaching days, now looking 
somewhat desolate, but still putting a brave face 
to the road and the world. I was thirsty, the day 
was hot, so I pulled up in the grateful shade of 
the old house, with the double object of allaying 
my thirst and possibly getting a glance over it. 
The bar was delightfully cool, so was my glass of 
ale—ale as good as ever I quaffed, clear and 
foaming, tasting of the hop, thirst-quenching and 
wholesome. I even remarked upon its quality to 
the woman who served me, who, I observed, went 
down a few steps to an open cellar to get it. “It 
zs good,” she said; “you see we draw it direct from 
the barrel, it is not pumped up through a lead pipe 
as is the way at most inns.” 

As I was leaving, a man drove up in a rege 
can’t say why, but I guessed he was the landlord ; 
it chanced I guessed right. I praised his ale—] 
honestly could—and this opened a way to my 
making some remarks about his inn and its age; so 
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I hoped possibly to glean something of its past 
story, but about this the landlord’s knowledge was 
limited. However, he kindly offered to show me 
over his house, and without my asking. How often 
what I wished for happened! I remember he took 
me to a large parlour upstairs, which, if tradition 
be true, was the scene of many forgotten merry 
meetings when the wine flowed free even late into 
the night. One can hardly realise this’ now, for 
the ancient chamber, with its faded paper and odd 
ends of furniture, has a forsaken look, as though 
seldom used. I felt like one who gazed upon 
‘““some banquet hall deserted.” Then he would 
have me take a glance at his rambling old yard, 
and took me into the deserted and silent stables 
with their big timber framing—stables formerly so 
alive with the constant changes of horses for the 
frequent-coming chaises and coaches. 

On from Hook my road led me through a sandy 
district, the air being pleasantly scented with the 
resinous odour of pines; then followed the dull and 
dreary Hartford Bridge Flats, famous of old as being 
the fastest five miles or so in England, with the 
possible exception of the long Leeming “lane” in 
Yorkshire, so level and monotonously straight. The 
coachmen of past days ‘“‘ made time” over the Hart- 
ford Flats, ‘‘springing ” their cattle at a pace that 
then was considered furious. Itis related that once 
a certain box-seat passenger on the fast ‘ Quick- 
silver” mail protested in some alarm to the Jehu at 
the danger of the speed. Came the reply, “Just 
keeping time, that’s all.” 
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Soon afterwards we deserted the main road and 
crossed Bagshot Heath, where erst ‘broken 
gamblers oft repaired their loss.” I wonder how 
the highwaymen would have dealt with the speedy 
motor-car had it been of their day? It was a wild 
stage, for a boisterous southerly wind had sprung up 
driving great, bulging clouds overhead, that every 
moment threatened a deluge; but it was not till I 
found myself in the little uninteresting town of 
Bracknell that the rain came down, but fortunately 
just as I was passing an old inn with a large stable 
yard, into which latter I boldly drove and sought 
shelter in a vacant shed. No sooner had I got into 
this welcome shelter than a motor-cyclist followed, 
on alike errand. He proved to be a jolly optimist, 
for whilst we stood harboured there, waiting the 
whim of the weather, I ventured to make some 
disrespectful remark about it, but he would have 
none of my grumbling. “Grand rain,” exclaimed 
he, ‘‘it will keep the dust down, and it’s just what 
the farmers want”; then cheerily, “It looks like 
keeping on for a bit,” whereupon he lit his pipe and 
smoked away, apparently quite content with the 
world and its ways. , “We can’t alter things,” he 
said ; ‘““why worry?” Excellent philosophy ! 

From where we were sheltered we had a good 
view of the rear of the inn. ‘It’s a very old inn,” 
my companion remarked, which I could well see. 
‘You were lucky,” he went on, ‘‘to discover it just 
in time to avoid a drenching. You see I know the 
house, as I live not far away and often call here. Do 
you know the story of the old place, I wonder?” | 
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confessed I did not, not having been there before 
till that day, and only being driven in by the stress 
of the storm ; but I would be pleased to hear it, it 
would pass the time away. ‘ Well,” he went on, 
“it may possibly interest you. You see that little, 
odd window there? That belongs to a room in the 
floor of which is a trap-door; just below this is a 
well. Now, in the old days, a regular villain of a 
landlord kept the place, who murdered and robbed 
likely guests and then threw their bodies down 
through that trap-door into the well. One night, 
however, he found his match, his misdeeds were 
discovered and he was hanged, as he jolly well 
deserved.” For a moment I thought that my 
companion might possibly be inventing the tragic 
tale for my benefit, but he declared he was not 
“having me.” ‘I know the people of that inn,” he 
went on; ‘“‘let’s go to the bar and havea drink. I am 
sure the landlady will show you the room, the trap- 
door, and the rest. Seeing’s believing, and perhaps 
she will tell you the tale herself.” So we went to 
the bar, called for some refreshment, and asked the 
landlady, who served us, if we might see the trap- 
door and the rest. She said we were welcome to 
see them, and then I led her on to give her version 
of the tale: she was nothing loth, indeed I thought 
she rather enjoyed its relation. It was as the 
stranger told me, only somewhat amplified, and 
thus the landlady’s story ran according to the best 
of my recollection. ‘One night,” she said, “‘ many 
years ago now, they say it was nigh upon two 
hundred, a scoundrel of a landlord kept this place, 
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rooms, then threw their bodies by means of the 
trap-door into the open well below. — I will show you 
the trap-door,” and she took us upstairs into a small 
room, and there in the floor pointed it out, also the 
special, and now haunted, room in which the guests 
were murdered. ‘“ The well below is still there, but 
we've had it boarded over,” she explained, “as it 
was so dangerous.” But to go on with the story, 
which I condense. It seems that one night a farmer 
returning from market, with his bag of money upon 
him, was belated and sought a night’s lodging at 
the inn. He with the landlord spent a jovial evening 
over their pipes and glasses ; possibly the landlord’s 
aim was to make his guest drunk, in which he 
appears not to have wholly succeeded ; it was late 
before they retired to bed. Somehow, something 
he heard or saw aroused the farmer’s suspicions, for 
when he went to his room he examined it and found 
neither lock nor bolt to his door, then he discovered 
the tell-tale trap-door. He became alarmed and made 
his escape by the window, and promptly informed 
the authorities of the law—I do not know if there 
were police in those days. The following morning 
the house was searched, the landlord arrested, the 
trap-door discovered, and in the well below was 
found the bodies of his previous victims. The 
landlord was taken to Reading and hanged. The 
“ Hind’s Head” is the name of the inn. 

This story brings back to my mind one of a 
somewhat similar kind anent another old coaching 
inn, only this stood solitary on a wild Yorkshire 
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moor and looked its part. I was storm-bound there 
one day when a youth on a walking tour, and, having 
no other entertainment, I got a-chatting with its 
ostler, wrinkled and old, who related to me with 
much gusto strange happenings that were supposed 
to have taken place there. ‘In the old days this 
were a murder inn,” so the ostler put it, “for the 
landlord, who was in league with the highwaymen, 
used to rob and murder his guests, and then bury 
them at dead of night in the stable yard. At least 
that is what they do say, and more than one skeleton 
has been dug up there; I saw one myself, so I 
suspects how the story be true.” Such are the tales 
the traveller who keeps his ears open picks up on 
the road in places remote. However, the then 
landlord, a bluff old Yorkshireman, declared that the 
ostler was romancing. ‘ It’sa way ostlers have—and 
fishermen too,” said he. He owned, however, that 
skeletons had been dug up in the inn yard when 
alterations were being made in the house, “but I 
expects how they belonged to those who were killed 
in some forgotten fight on the moor, or of smugglers 
shot by the preventive men, and who were buried 
there before the inn was built or thought of ”— 
which might or might not be. 

Leaving Bracknell, the storm over and the sun 
shining once more, I took to lanes again, hedge- 
rowed.and tree-shady lanes, and after a few miles | 
chanced upon the little and secluded village of 
Hurst, far from highway and town—a charming 
little village that pleased me much with its decent 
cottages, each with its tiny garden, gay and sweet- 
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scented with flowers, its clean, neat, cheerful- 
looking inn—the “ Castle,” to wit—that almost made 
me wish I were benighted so that I might sample its 
accommodation and fare—judging from outside ap- — 
pearances, it was just the sort of quiet inn for me ; 
then there was a row of quaint almshouses whose walls 
were mellowed with years, and all these different 
buildings were grouped accidentally round the 
church, an ancient, flint-built structure, the tower 
of which is crowned by a shapely cupola that gives 
it a welcome touch of individuality, and comes as a 
relief from the over-familiar steeple and oft-repeated 
tower. 

I called a halt at Hurst, and the only man I saw 
about the village was the old clerk mowing the 
grass in the churchyard. He bade me good day, 
and then went quietly on with his work. I asked 
him if there were anything of interest to see in 
the\church. Tlétrepliedy “ There sian aneientsnou 
glass, a fine old screen, and some curious brasses 
and monuments.” I thought I would see them. I 
asked if the church door was open; he told me it 
was, but, unlike most of his tribe, he did not offer 
his services as guide, he simply resumed his mow- 
ing. His doing this pleased me, regardless of a 
probable tip. ‘Too busy to show me over the 
church?” queried I. “T’ll be pleased to do so if 
you wish,” responded he, “I can easily spare the 
time.” So he put down his scythe and accom- 
panied me. 

I have heard it said that church clerks are 
generally ill-informed: I have not found them so 
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as arule. A parson even told me that his bishop 
declared he knew a certain clerk of a village church 
whom he considered to be “the best antiquary in 
the county.” Also that the bishop, after once 
preaching in the church, the service ended, was 
thus greeted by one of the churchwardens: ‘“‘ No 
offence, your grace, we liked thy sermon very 
much, but no one can beat our parson in the 
pulpit!” 

In Hurst church the first thing that caught 
my eye was the ancient hour-glass in its wooden 
holder ; this in turn is supported by a wrought-iron 
bracket of scroll work, each scroll ending with 
delicately-figured oak leaves, acorns, and heads of 
animals unknown to natural history. It bears the 
date of 1636, and the motto: 


As this glass runneth 
So man’s life passethe. 


The screen is an elaborate affair, with the royal 
arms of Charles J., the Prince of Wales’ feathers, 
and other devices on the top, boldly and skilfully 
carved, the whole being richly gilt and coloured. 

Amongst the brasses I noticed a very quaint 
one, now on the north wall; this represents a 
woman lying on a four-post bed! I have never 
seen the like before, and I doubt if it is not unique. 
Unfortunately it is without a date; the inscription 
below runs: 

Here lieth the bodie 


of Alse Harison 
Cooferor to Queene Elizabeth. 
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Whilst introducing the heating apparatus into 
the church, the clerk told me a vault below was 
accidentally opened, and there he saw nine coffins, 
one of which was upright. He could not account 
for this as there was room to have laid it in the 
usual horizontal position like the rest. An early 
monument to Sir Richard MHarison bears an 
inscription that ends pathetically thus : 


A double dissolution there appears, 
He unto dust disolves, she into tears. 


Presumably “she” related to his wife. 

Of other tombs there is a large one having a 
flat black marble top on a raised brick base. It 
stands alone with a free space round it. The clerk 
called my special attention to the inscription on this, 
which reads as follows : 


Here lies the Body of 
Richard Bigg of 
Hainshill in Hurst in ye 
County of Wilts 
Who in his great Charity 
Gave to the Poore of this 
Parish three houses in St. Giles 
in ye County of Middx. 
Which houses he directed 
For ye buying of Bread 
Weekly for ye Poore 
and died the last day of 
July 1667. 


Said the clerk, ‘‘When I first came here I remember 
well seeing the bread placed on that tomb every 
Sunday for distribution amongst the poor, two 
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large baskets full of bread, and separate loaves for 
the children, but this has been done away with.” 
“Why ?” queried I; ‘surely the old custom should 
have been kept up?” “Ask the Charity Commis- 
sioners,” responded the clerk with a shrug of his 
shoulders, “they have taken charge of the charity. 
There is one curious thing about the inscription 
that may have escaped your notice, it reads, 
‘Hurst in ye County of Wilts. Now Hurst is in 
Berkshire, so those words puzzled me, till one day 
I was showing the tomb to a visitor, and called his 
attention, as I have done yours, to them. Then he 
exclaimed, ‘That’s easily explained. This corner 
of Berkshire used to belong to Wiltshire.’ I have 
not been able to verify this, but so the inscription 
clearly states.” 

We left Hurst by more winding lanes that ended 
in a wide main road leading to Reading. Right 
glad was I to escape from that town and its tram- 
lines, and to find myself once again in the open 
country, and on a road that followed, more or less, 
by the side of the Thames, and soon I reached 
Pangbourne. Now Pangbourne is a pleasant spot, 
so I pulled up there for a time and had a quiet look 
round the place. Wandering past the churchyard, 
I came upon a picturesque blacksmith’s shop of half- 
timber, with the blacksmith’s home alongside—an 
ancient cottage also of half-timber—and there, in 
front of the ancient building, to my surprise, I saw 
displayed sundry charming specimens of gracefully 
wrought-iron work—a fine grill, ornamental scrolls, 
brackets, door hinges, and I have forgotten what 
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else. The blacksmith was hard at work at his 
forge, but seeing me standing there looking at his 
handicraft, he presently came out and we got 
a-chatting. He told me he filled his spare time 
in making these things, it was a relief from his 
ordinary tasks (‘“‘tasks,” the word did not escape 
me). He appeared very proud of his artistic smith- 
craft, as well he might be, and enlarged upon a fine 
weather-vane he had made and recently sold to an 
admiring passer-by—manifestly a smith of genuine 
artistic talent, inherited possibly from some for- 
gotten forerunner who was an art-craftsman in the 
days when England was an art-loving and an art- 
producing country. 

Of the past-time smith Professor Lethaby has 
said, “He knew nothing of art, but wrought it, 
talked nothing of beauty, but thought it.” Did he 
know nothing of art? I doubt it; at any rate it 
came out of his fingers’ ends with results more 
inspired than the outcome of our art schools. He 
took the obdurate iron, heated it and hammered it, 
and fashioned it by good honest hand-work into 
something both useful and ornamental, combining 
fitness of purpose with beauty. The design was 
bred in his brain, not taken from any pattern-book, 
so he stamped it with his own individuality. He 
wrought painstakingly, proud of his mastery over 
matter, not grudging his time to evolve out of the 
refractory metal the idea that was within him, and 
the secret of his success was the pleasure he took in 
what he was creating ; the joy in his work was, in a 
measure, his reward. Perhaps he wrought “better 
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than he knew.” To-day the machine is master of 
_ the man, of old the man was master of his tool. 
There were never so many art schools, lectures 
upon art, and wordy works upon art as to-day, such 
mere mechanical perfection of the thing produced, 
yet so little true or living art. 

Pangbourne is one of the many popular Thames- 
side resorts that has somewhat suffered from “the 
fatal gift of beauty”; its old-time quiet has gone. 

Writing of the river generally, in the early 
‘eighties,’ Mr. William Skindle, the founder of 
Skindle’s Hotel at Maidenhead, says: ‘I can 
remember the river when I was eight years of age, 
and a very different Thames it was then; there was 
no noise, no trippers. The boats in those days 
were of the stout, strong, and safe variety, not the 
least like some of the ‘paper boats’ of these times. 
It was about 1841 that boating began/ to catch on ; 
then people rowed on the river in their ordinary 
clothes, until the idea of flannels came about, a 
fashion set by cricketers, then flannels became the 
thing on the river.” 
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From Pangbourne my road led me alongside the 
river, and in a few miles I reached Moulsford, just 
before which village I noticed a finger-post—it was 
so prominent I could not help but notice it—with 
‘To the Beetle and Wedge” plainly painted on its 
arm that pointed down a narrow road. _ I thought I 
would sample the inn of that curious title, a title I 
have never come across before, and should imagine 
is unique, for on consulting Messrs. Larwood and 
Hatton’s exhaustive work on The Atstory of 
Szgnboards, | could find no mention of it. The 
beetle in question, I discovered, is not the insect of 
that name but a kind of mallet employed to hammer 
a wedge. The inn is doubtless well known to 
Thames boating men, but being merely a road 
rover it was till that day but a name to me; it is, I 
take it, one of those 


Cosy little riverside inns . . . where 
Meditation may think down hours to moments, 


if one desires to waste time so. 
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I found not only the inn at the end of the road, 
but also a ferry, and where the road ended at the 
ferry 1 pulled up the car- The ‘Beetle and 
Wedge” is a many-gabled, long, low building ; it has 
not the charm of age, but it has a sunny garden 
sloping down to the water, and there were beds of 
roses‘on its lawn that sweetly scented the air. In 
the garden, on a tree-shaded seat, reclining much at 
ease, I discovered a stout man of jovial countenance, 
with a personality that was attractive; but for him 
the garden was deserted. He was enjoying a cup of 
afternoon tea, so why should not I ?—and it seemed 
to me only sociable to take the rustic table next 
to him instead of sitting in solitary state apart. 
Instinctively I felt I should be welcome. Promptly 
he greeted me, smiling, with “A grand day to do 
nothing. I saw you come on your car. Touring 
like myself, I take it?” I acknowledged the fact. 
“Now,” he went on, “I can’t afford a car, being 
a poor parson, so am indulging in a ‘shoemaker’s 
holiday,’ as Goldsmith has it, tramping it on my 
own two feet.” There was nothing about his 
knicker suit of faded homespun to proclaim his 
calling: perhaps he guessed I thought this, for he 
explained, ‘You see I’m off duty, so in mufti, and 
might be taken for any ordinary sinner. I’m out 
for a rest from work, and I’m taking it easily, a 
dozen miles or so a day quite satisfies me. I don’t 
believe in making a toil of a pleasure. I’m just 
leisurely strolling down from Abingdon by the side. 
of the river, keeping to the quiet tow-path, so 
escape the dust and the traffic of the road ; pleasant 
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scenery all the way, and along by the river you can 
generally come upon a restful little inn at a moderate 
distance from your starting-point. All I ask for is 
a change of scene, and fresh quarters at the end of 
the day.” And his idea of a Sunday holiday was to 
take a seat on a country stile or gate, smoke a 
contemplative pipe, and watch other people going to 
church. ‘‘It’s not an original idea,” he confessed. 

He was a jovial parson, and none the worse a 
parson for that, I'll wager; he entertained me an 
hour or more with his gossip, and many were the 
tales he told, holding me a willing listener the while, 
which speaks well for the quality of my entertain- 
ment. Dr. Johnson once exclaimed to a friend, 
“ Sir, I’ve had a good talk.” So had my parson. 
Here is one of his stories, and he vouched for its 
truth. Unfortunately most stories suffer in re- 
telling in cold print, owing to the absence of the 
voice, expression, and gesture of the relator, especi- 
ally if he be an adept in the art of telling them, for 
manner counts, and a look is often more than a 
word. 

It appears that in past days when the clergy 
received their tithes in kind, a certain parson—he 
gave me his name and his parish, but these have 
slipped my memory—was quietly seated in his study 
when one of his male parishioners was shown in 
to him carrying a baby. ‘“ Parson,” exclaimed he, 
“as the law says I must give you one-tenth of all | 
produce, here’s my tenth child,” and without another 
word the man placed the baby on the astonished 
parson’s knee and hastily departed. 
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Then my companion related a curious experience 
of his. When on a walking tour in Lincolnshire, 
late ‘one afternoon he came to a lonely country 
church some distance from the village. Finding the 
door open, he entered the building, and, being tired, 
sat down to rest a while in a comfortably cushioned 
pew, in which he fell soundly asleep. When he awoke 
it was dusk, and deeming it time to depart he sought 
the door, and to his dismay found it had been locked 
whilst he slept. He could not possibly open the 
door, and the only other doubtful means of escape 
was by a window, which, if feasible, would mean 
smashing the stained glass. Then the bright idea 
struck him of ringing one of the bells, for the bell- 
ropes were just visible at the foot of the tower, so 
he pulled hard at a rope and sounded loudly a bell. 
It was, however, a long time before any one came, 
and he felt in desperate straits, for he was famishingly 
hungry. To his relief, at last there was a knock at 
the door, and a voice demanding in some trepidation 
ifehneswere a ghost. “For if¢so, you had better 
stay where you are.” 

It was the church clerk, who had been induced 
to come at the unaccountable ringing of the bell, 
and it took time for the parson to assure him that 
it was not one of the dead intombed in the church 
that had risen and done this thing. “Indeed,” the 
clerk afterwards declared, ‘‘the villagers would have 
it it were a ghost,” and not one of them could he 
persuade to come with him! ‘ With the door locked, 
who but a spirit could toll the bell?” So the 


primitive folk reasoned. 
K 
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Talking of places on the river: “ It may interest 
you to know,” said my learned parson, “that William 
the Conqueror allowed the curfew to be tolled at 
Wallingford at 9 o'clock in the evening, one hour 
later than elsewhere, and that Wallingford church is 
the only one in England where the curfew has been 
rung without the omission of a single night since 
it was first instituted ; and the ford there is the only 
one on the river fordable at all times of the year.” 

Then we got chatting upon the attractive subject 
of epitaphs. I would know if my companion had 
come upon any interesting, or quaint, during his 
wanderings. He told me of one that formerly 
existed in a certain Midland churchyard, but it had 
been erased some years ago by the meddlesome 
incumbent as being profane. It was on the tomb- 
stone of a John Partridge, and the erased lines read: 


Oh, Death, fie, fie! 
To kill a partridge in July. 


I can quite credit this act) of erasure, fogouwes 
former tour I came upon an epitaph in Thame 
church that had been in part effaced. There I 
saw a mural tablet to an innkeeper, the last two 
lines of whose epitaph had been carefully chiselled 


away. Fortunately I was enabled to recover these, 
and thus ran the sinning words : 


In the morning when sober, in the evening when mellow, 
You nowhere could meet such a jolly good fellow. 


Writing of epitaphs, I must find room for a very 
quaint one, jesting with death, I found pencilled 
down in an old, odd volume I purchased at a second- 
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hand bookseller’s, though no hint was given as to 
where it may be found; here it is: 


Here lies old Jones, 
Who all his life collected bones 
Till death, that grim and bony spectre, 
That all-amazing bone-collector, 
Boned old Jones so neat and tidy, 
That here he lies all bona fide, 


Bidding good-day to the parson, | took a stroll 
down the tow-path, shady there with overhanging 
trees, and strolled on till I came to a retired green 
nook, though still I could glimpse the old ferry-boat, 
or punt, leisurely crossing, and faintly hear the 
frequent cry of “ Over! ”—a shy nook, with ‘“a lyric 
touch of solitude” about it, and how soothing and 
restful was the sound of the liquid lap, lap of the 
gently gliding river! Then I realised what pleasant 
and peaceful wanderings the parson had planned, 
following the tow-path all the day, sometimes 
crossing the stream by some sleepy ferry, so a 
“scrap of gossip” with the boatman, a stop on the 
opposite bank to light his pipe, before resuming his 
tramp—a delightfully lazy way of taking a holiday, 
and never off the quiet foot-path, or rather tow-path, 
the whole of the way. No noise, traffic, or dust to 
annoy. 

From Moulsford I followed up the Thames valley 
to ancient and narrow-streeted Wallingford, where 
I crossed the river and took the first lane to the 
left, so on to another long and winding lane with a 
clear, running, babbling brook by its side, and the 
brook was crossed, ever and again, by little foot- 
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bridges, giving access to a few farmhouses and 
frequent cottages. By one farmhouse I noticed one 
of the largest and longest barns I ever saw, with 
old lichen-stained walls, a moss-encrusted roof, and 
four great doorways. A barn is surely the most 
picturesque feature of the rambling farmstead, built 
at a time when men did not consider the value of 
every yard of ground, those spacious times gone by. 
Alas! like the picturesque windmills, the rambling 
old barns are gradually disappearing. Whoever, 
to-day, sees new windmill or barn being built ? 

My lane took me to the pleasant village of 
Ewelme, cradled in the Chilterns, a village that 
struck me with a note of distinction, yet I hardly 
knew why. You cannot analyse the spirit of place 
any more than you can tell why one man attracts 
and another, for no apparent reason, repels. 

It may be known to others, but, I confess, till 
that day I had never heard of Ewelme, which may 
show how shamefully ignorant I am of my own 
country. I don’t mind the reproach, for my ignor- 
ance served to give me a delightful surprise. Says 
Le Gallienne: “There is one advantage in not 
knowing the world; you obtain novelty of impression 
at so small an expense.” So sometimes ignorance 
is rewarding, 

In the village I discovered a very unpretending 
little creeper-covered inn, with a narrow border of 
flowers in front. Its door was wide open, and through 
it [ caught a glance of a dog-gate at the foot of the 
stairs, an arrangement of our ancestors to prevent 
dogs gaining access to their bedrooms, and by which 
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I knew the house was an old one. I thought I 
might put up there for the night, so I sought the 
landlord and asked if he could accommodate me 
and my car. His reply rather took me aback. 
‘‘Accommodate you?” said he. ‘ Why, I’ve had a 
member of Parliament staying with me for a week, 
a member of Parliament” ; he repeated those magic 
words twice, the more, I suppose, to impress me. 
I feel sure he did not intend it, nevertheless his 
remark, to some people, might have suggested the 
intimation that, if a member of Parliament was 
pleased with the accommodation, how much more 
should one be of lesser degree. 

I have played many parts during my road 
travels, but have never been taken for an M.P. 
The landlord of one inn, even against my repeated 
and emphatic disclaimers, would have it I was a 
lord travelling under an assumed name, and he 
charged me, I fancied, in the bill for the unsought 
distinction. Another landlord took me for a bag- 
man, but on my leaving he was curious enough to 
ask in what line J travelled, when I had to confess 
that I was a mere tourist just sampling scenery. 
“Why,” exclaimed he, “I thought you were a 
commercial, and I’ve charged you commercial prices ; 
had I known you were a tourist ” at which point 
I bade him a polite good-day. I have also been 
taken for “a theatrical agent,” an engineer prospect- 
ing for a new line of railway, twice, strangely enough, 
for an architect, the first instance being by a clergy- 
man who discovered me looking round his church, 
and for some inexplicable reason deemed I was the 
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diocesan architect. I was mean enough not to 
undeceive him. I rather enjoyed my new profession, 
so made the most of my smattering of architecture, 
and I played my part so well that. the fraud was not 
discovered, not even during an hour's discussion. 
One inn landlord, strangely enough, also took me 
for an architect—perhaps because he had seen my 
_sketch-book filled with drawings of old houses, for 
he asked me if I would just rough him out some 
idea as to certain alterations and additions he 
proposed to make to his house, that he fortunately 
owned. I entered into the spirit of the thing; 
moreover, he was a worthy man, and had given me 
his best room, so I amused myself by making some 
rough drawings of what he required, working in a 
bit or two of the details of a picturesque old inn I 
had sketched. These pleased him, and on a later 
visit I was proud to find my designs had been 
carried out in the main by a local builder, and with 
a result that pleased me. Such is the vanity of the 
amateur. 

The landlord of still another old inn where | 
had stayed for a time painting and sketching the 
country around, seeing, and approving, my work, 
suggested that I should repaint his signboard, in 
return for which he would frank my bill. I would 
gladly have done this for the fun of the thing with- | 
out thought of reward, but I had planned to leave 
the next morning. However, I found time to make 
a full-sized coloured sketch on paper of a fierce- 
looking red lion, as brilliant as vermilion could 
make him, with a fine twisted and aggressive tail, 
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nor did I forget his claws, leaving the drawing for 
the village painter to copy as best he might. He 
was not quite like a real lion, but I rather liked the 
look of him, so rampant and defiant. 

Such are some of the amusing experiences that 
have come to me during my road-wanderings by 
being ‘‘all things to all men.” In truth I seldom 
was dull on the way for the lack of entertainment 
of some sort or another. 

Strolling round the village of Ewelme, I noticed 
an old brick building with stone-mullioned windows 
that “looked history.” It is now a grammar school. 
Then I mounted to some ancient almshouses built 
round a square and fairly spacious courtyard, their 
great tiled roofs reaching down on all four sides, 
and well away from the main wall to oak support- 
ing posts, thus forming a cloister, along which the 
poor folk can walk, or exercise, sheltered from 
the weather. Better-designed almshouses_ there 
could not be, though now close upon three cen- 
turies old. Moreover, they are exceedingly pictur- 
esque, with their big dormer windows projecting 
from the roof, and adorned with richly-carved 
barge-boards. Why can we not, or why will we 
not, build so picturesquely and so eye-pleasingly 
to-day ? 

From the almshouses I climbed by some steps 
into the adjoining churchyard. Set in the tower of 
the church I noticed a small stone, only about a foot 
square, with the following brief but sufficient inscrip- 
tion cut in shapely letters that were almost as sharp 
as on the far-off day in which they were chiselled : 
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Heare lyeth 
intered the 
Body of Rich- 
ard Eare ’ 
Who desece- 
sed Febrvari 
ye 26. 1644. 


Such a simple and small memorial to the dead, 
and how well it has withstood the long years of 
exposure to frosts and storms! Its unpretentious- 
ness appeals to one. 

The church door was open, so I thought I would 
take a glance inside. 1 was glad I did, for there 
I found much to interest me—many ancient brasses 
rarely well preserved, and two splendid altar-tombs, 
the finest ~being -to Alice, Duchess of Surtolk 
(foundress of the church, as the inscription thereon 
relates), who died in 1475. This monument is most 
beautiful — magnificent I might truly say—a real 
work of art, so stately, so graceful is it, so admir- 
able its sculpturing, so perfect its proportions, so 
rich in colour and gilt, but not gorgeously or over 
lavishly so; some of its carvings might be likened 
to petrified embroidery on a large scale. I do not 
believe that there is a tomb so beautiful in all the 
land, no, not in Westminster Abbey, yet there it is, 
hidden away in this remote country church! 

The Duchess is shown in effigy (sculptured in 
the purest alabaster), recumbent on her marble 
monument, and beneath an elaborate canopy her 
coroneted head rests on a pillow supported by four 
angels, her feet on a lion, on her left arm she wears 
the insignia of the Garter, her refined features being 
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most delicately rendered. Verily the “death-cold 
stone upcalls the living face.” 

Around the monument are a series of canopied 
niches, the niches containing alternatively beauti- 
fully carved, coloured, and gilt figures of winged 
men and women, and each figure holds a shield 
emblazon with a coat of arms. At its foot the 
monument is supported from the floor by stone 
pillars ending in decorated arches, and the open 
space so secured reveals, carved in stone, the 
terribly emaciated figure of the Duchess, covered 
with a clinging shroud and looking much like some 
Egyptian mummy; so realistic and so gruesome is 
the carving as almost to make one shudder. Few 
there are, besides the villagers, I should imagine, 
who behold this fair monument, and of the few, or 
of the villagers, 1 wonder how many are aware of 
the eventful life of the Duchess, or of the tragic fate 
of her Duke, who was beheaded at sea. 

Close to this monument is another fine altar- 
tomb to Sir Thomas Chaucer, son of the poet 
Chaucer, but not glorified by stately canopy, and, in 
place of an alabaster effigy, laid on the top is a 
splendid and large brass representing the knight in 
full plate-armour ; his wife, by his side, is shown in 
the quaint dress of the fifteenth century—a dress 
that may, or may not, have been comfortable to 
wear, but certainly is charmingly picturesque, and 
must needs have been costly. I wonder if the 
husband of a lady of quality in those days ever 
grumbled at his wife’s bills? The gallant knight 
died in 1434, and after nigh upon five hundred 
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long years his brass is as perfect as when first placed 
on his tomb. 

I found, too, in the church a number of interesting 
brasses on the floor (fifteen in all), each with its 
inscription intact. These brasses date from 1458 to 
1517, some being of tonsured priests in their vest- 
ments, some of armoured knights. Never before 
have I come upon so many ancient brasses in such 
happily perfect condition, though I had to roll up 
obstructing matting to discover some of them, It 
was when at Winchester Cathedral on a former 
tour that after long search I failed to discover the 
spot where good old Izaak Walton rests, so I had 
to appeal to the verger, who, near to where I stood, 
rolled up some matting and showed me his tomb- 


slab. He explained, ‘We cover it over to preserve 
it,” for “we have many kings buried here, but only 
one Izaak Walton.” Well and truly spoken, worthy 
verger! Now I always do the same elsewhere, for 
often matting covers curious brasses and quaintly 
engraved and inscribed tomb-slabs. 

There are many other things of interest in 
Ewelme church—an elaborately carved and very tall 
font-cover, near to which, on the top of a pillar, is a 
notably large crowned head, skilfully sculptured in 
stone, manifestly intended for some king, and so 
may have a story to tell. 

My road led me steeply out of Ewelme and into 
a lonely upland country of wide views, with the long 
undulating range of the Chiltern hills to my right. 
After a few miles I dropped down to the sleepy 
little town of Watlington, where I noticed and 
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admired its old market hall, built in 1664, with its 
dusky arches below, making a fine effect of light and 
shade. I trust they will not pull the old hall down 
one day on the specious plea of improvement, for 
it gives a certain interest and dignity to the un- 
assuming town, which without it would be quite 
commonplace. 

Leaving Watlington, we got wandering about 
devious roads, and after passing through the pretty 
village of Brightwell came in sight of a tall stone 
Obelisk in the distance, darkly showing against the 
sky, a landmark for miles in the level land, and to 
this I made my way. I found it was erected on the 
corner of the historic Chalgrove Field, close to the 
spot where Hampden received his death-wound 
(from the bursting of his own pistol it is said), and 
an over-long inscription informs whoever chances 
to read it that the obelisk was raised there to 
perpetuate the patriot’s memory, and much more 
besides. 

Some distance farther on I passed by a desolate 
park ; no mansion in it could I see, it had a strangely 
deserted look, and by the roadside stood two moss- 
encrusted and weather - stained stone pillars that 
erst had doubtless upheld the iron gates of the 
approach. I was told that the name of the park 
was Ascott, and that the house that once belonged 
to it was burnt down over two hundred years ago, 
and no other had taken its place. This homeless 
park reminds me of a strange experience related to 
me by a land-agent one night at “ mine inn” during 
an after-dinner chat, not ‘‘across the walnuts and 
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the wine,” but over the more plebeian glass of 
toddy and a pipe, when we got to pleasant and even 
confidential talk, and this was the tale he told 
me. ‘Some few years ago we were employed to 
sell a fair-sized park, containing a fine and unspoilt 
Elizabethan mansion. Now the solicitors of the 
owner discovered, on looking over the title-deeds, 
that the property had been devised by will, in which 
document ran the curious clause, that the estate 
should not be sold for as long as the house stood. 
Presumably the testator’s intention was to prevent 
his son, to whom he willed the property, from parting 
with it, deeming that the substantially built house 
would last for centuries to come. For some reason 
the owner was most desirous to sell the property, 
and his solicitors informed him that the only way he 
could do so would be by pulling the house down. 
And pulled down the house was. It was a great 
shame, for it was a beautiful old house. Now, this 
is no fable, strange though the story may seem.” 

Passing next through the straggling village of 
Stadhampton, I shortly afterwards reached Oxford, 
and driving straight, without even a halt, through 
that city (for I did not start forth to renew my 
acquaintance with the familiar), I found myself ona 
road leading northward; it was a fresh road to me, 
and I did not concern myself further about it; it 
must needs go somewhere, that was enough. 

After passing through an uninteresting village a 
few miles out of Oxford, I got into an open country 
of wide fields and few habitations ; above was a far- 
reaching sky, ahead a blue mysterious horizon that 
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ever beckoned me on and on, yet ever receded as | 
progressed, for the horizon can never be won. So 
lonely was the road that for ten miles or more I 
only met two cyclists, and how I enjoyed its loneli- 
ness and the bracing breezes that blew over it! 

The deserted road, with all revealed in front, 
tempted me, for once, to indulge in the stimulant of 
speed, so I opened wide the throttle, rejoicing in 
the rush of the wind against my face. It is said 
there is no poetry about an engine, that the motor- 
car is a brutal, mechanical thing begotten of the 
Evil One. All the same, it has restored to us 
the freedom of the road, and has improved many 
a country inn; even I have fancied that there 
may be a sense of poetry in the companionable, 
rhythmical beat of my engines, for they seem to 
give forth at times a jubilant song, and the song 
they sing is the Song of the Road. There is, too, 
certainly a feeling of exhilaration when you come 
to a long or stiff hill, on realising how readily the 
tireless car responds to your call, just as though she 
were a thing of life, how bravely she breasts and 
flattens out the stiff gradients without any apparent 
exertion or lessening of speed; the triumph of 
machine over muscle. 

Two lonely inns I noticed by the way, one, at 
the corner of four cross-roads, being Hopcroft’s 
Holt, the scene of a terrible murder in ‘‘the good 
old days.” My long and delightful stretch of lonely 
road ended at the village of Deddington, which 
pleased me with its tree-lined street. Charles I. 
is said to have slept in the old towered parsonage 
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there the night after the battle of Cropredy. Next 
a short stage brought me to a spot overlooking the 
pleasant little town of Adderbury, with its remark- 
ably beautiful church, whose soaring spire rises 
sharply above the grey old houses around. So 
stately is the church that, seen a little way off, it 
looks almost like a cathedral; indeed I might 
have been deceived into the delusion that I was 
approaching some small cathedral city (St. David's 
is scarcely larger I think, nor St. Asaph), only that 
I knew there was no city thereabouts. Reaching 
the tiny town, I found in its centre a three-cornered 
green planted with leafy trees, and beneath their 
shade I pulled up the car, for I felt that I must see 
that fine old church, though of late I had seen 
churches enough. 

A short stroll down the main street of the place 
took me to the church, and‘in the rectory garden 
adjoining I was surprised, of all places in the 
world, to discover a well-preserved specimen of a 
tithe-barn. The vestry of the church has a fine 
Tudor oriel window of graceful tracery, which would 
be in keeping with a house of the period or style, 
but seemed to me strangely out of place in a purely 
ecclesiastical edifice. Over the vestry is either 
a priest chamber or a muniment room. Within 
the church, against a wall, I found a most unusual 
and weird memorial to the long ago dead, for this 
takes the form of an oil-painting on panel, repre- 
senting a grim skeleton lying down on an altar- 
tomb, with a skull on one side and an hour-glass 
on the other. Under the skull is the legend, “ That 
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earst I was is gone and past.” And below the 
painting— 


We have beene flesh and bloode, we are but bones, 
And lie for other flesh to take their viewe. 


This is a representation of Thomas More, Gent, who, 
Deceased the 2 of Ian 1586. and of Marie his 
Wife who cavsed this monvment to be made 

In testimonie and certaine belief of the 
Resvrrection of their bodies which are laied here. 


Truly a cheerful picture to look upon during the 
sermon ! 

Remounting the car, and proceeding on my way, 
I soon came to a long descent that took me to 
Banbury. Now the Banbury people, in the dark 
ages, destroyed their old cross of nursery renown. 
Truly they have replaced it with a modern affair, but 
this has no tradition nor beauty. It simply marks 
a site. 

Somehow I merely skirted Banbury, I did not 
enter the town, so was soon again in the country, 
and a very pleasant country too, whose charms still 
linger in my memory. At four cross-roads I pulled 
up, attracted by the pretty village of Shottiswell— 
I gathered its name from the signpost; a village 
down in a dell a little way off the main road, and 
half-drowned in trees—‘‘a cupful of beauty.” The 
other arm of the signpost pointed “To Cropredy.” 
Then I called to mind that it was at Cropredy 
Bridge that Charles I. defeated Waller in a 
stubborn fight. That was a spot to see, so I took 
the rough byway leading thither; after a short 
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climb, a long descent following brought me to that 
little sleepy out-of-the-world village, where I saw 
not a soul about, so I asked my way to the bridge 
(which nowhere could I see) at a humble though 
clean little inn, curiously called ‘‘ Brazenose ”—why 
I could not make out—and was directed to a com- 
paratively modern and quite commonplace bridge 
over a canal, manifestly not the one I was in search 
of, so I wandered around till I came to an ancient 
bridge of two or three grey, green, and water-worn 
arches that spanned a wide stream, I could hardly 
call it a river. That this was the spot where the 
battle was fought I had not a doubt. Along the 
top of the structure are now wooden railings, as 
though at some time its stone parapet had been 
destroyed. To-day it is the most peaceful spot 
imaginable. The sluggish stream flowed by with 
hardly a murmur, the yielding reeds by its bank 
were without movement; they showed no signs of 
shivering, as the legend says they do, even on the 
stillest of days. 

Returning to the village, I sought the church 
trusting to discover there some tombs of those who 
fell in the fight, or perhaps some stray relics of 
it, for, according to history, many of those slain on 
the field were buried in the churchyard; possibly, 
I thought, one or two of the officers might have 
found a resting-place within the hallowed building, 
and been given some mennorial, but all I discovered, 
hanging on a wall, were two breast-plates, a helmet 
over one, and two daggers, which may, or may not, 
have come from the battle-field. These were black- 
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leaded, presumably to prevent their rusting. 
Besides, in the church I noticed over the chancel 
arch the sadly faded remains of what was once, 
apparently, a fine fresco; a very ancient octagonal 
font, still showing plainly the marks of the mason’s 
chisels of centuries ago; and a built-up doorway to 
a former rood-loft. In the arched space below the 
tower, the long and heavy pendulum of the clock 
was slowly swinging backwards and forwards to the 
solemn, measured, half-muffled tick of the clock 
above. 
Resuming my journey I presently called a halt 
at a small wayside inn, “a good honest ale-house” 
Izaak Walton would have dubbed it, having the 
sign of “The Gate” on its front with the legend 
below : 
This gate hangs high 
And hinders none ; 


Refresh and pay 
And travel on. 


I thought I would ‘‘refresh and pay,” then “travel 
on,’ so I entered the inn and called for a glass of 
ale. I was shown into the bar, which was really 
a part of the kitchen, so primitive was the house ; 
but the place was scrupulously clean—even the deal 
table on which my glass was set had been scrubbed 
to almost whiteness. There was a wood fire in the 
old-fashioned grate, with a simmering kettle on it. 


Musing sat I on the settle 
By the firelight’s cheerful blaze, 
Listening to the busy kettle 
Humming long-forgotten lays— 
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and to the talk of my worthy landlady. Perhaps 
she liked talking; perhaps she thought she was 
entertaining me; if so, I could only accept ‘the 
will for the deed.” If her talk came as a relief to 
a dull and monotonous life, why should I grudge 
the listening? What greater pleasure can there 
be than in giving pleasure ? 


CATA Ra Ra LX. 


Flight of the Gunpowder plotters—Prehistoric earthworks—The 
battleground of Naseby—Cromwell’s burial-place ?—“ Pattens 
off” in church— Hilly Lincolnshire!— Sir Walter Scott’s 
favourite inn—A legended home—A living inn sign—At the 
“‘Saracen’s Head,” Southwell, where Charles I. slept last as a 
free man—LDiscovery of Charles I.’s body. 


Lravine my little inn I soon reached the quiet 
market town of Southam, in the main street of 
which still stands the picturesque old house where, 
on October 21, 1642, Charles I. slept the night on 
his way to the indecisive battle of Edge Hill. It 
is a well-preserved half-timber building of rough- 
cast walls, with a large clustered chimney-stack in 
the centre, and having a projecting upper storey 
supported by carved brackets. An interesting house 
apart from its history. 

From Southam I followed a lonely stretch of 
elevated road which took me to Dunchurch. There 
were wide views on the way, over a well-wooded 
country, but nothing of special interest to note. 
One signpost I passed was inscribed ‘To Napton. 
Gated road.” I do not remember having seen a 
road so described before; and what a nuisance a 
gated road is, needing frequent stops and the 
frequent getting down to open and close the gates. 

Dunchurch is another little town of the sleepy 
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order, though it was bustling enough in the old 
coaching days, from what one gathers from old-time 
prints and old books relating to the important and 
much-travelled Holyhead Road. The “ Dun Cow” 
there was one of the many famous hostelries of that 
famous highway ; then forty coaches changed horses 
at the old inn every day, to say nothing of the other 
horses needed for those posting privately by chaise, 
and their number was not few. It was at the ancient 
“Tion” inn at Dunchurch that the conspirators of 
the Gunpowder Plot had their headquarters; and 
a little after nine on the 5th of November 1605, 
Catesby, Rookwood, and others rode up to the spot 
in furious haste to convey the fatal news that the 
plot had failed. Obtaining fresh horses they again 
rode forth at breakneck speed into the dark, stormy 
night, and by dawn reached Huddington Court, in 
Worcestershire, the home of Robert Winter, or 
Wintour, another of the conspirators ; from there, 
joined by the brothers Winter, they set forth again, 
seeking their safety in flight. In a previous book, 
A Lewsurely Tour n England, | have given a long 
account of the tragic adventures that befell the 
whole party after leaving Huddington Court, as 
related to me by one of the lineal descendants 
of the Winters, 

Late in the day I arrived at Rugby and found at 
my inn pleasant and entertaining company, which, so 
far, | had never lacked wherever I stopped for the 
night on the way. Early next morning I was on 
the road again. Overnight whilst casually glancing 
at my map I found I was not far from Naseby, so I 
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determined next to make my way to that historic 
battleground. A few miles beyond Rugby I deserted 
the main road and struck across country in search 
of somewhat remote Naseby. Soon I got lost on 
a rare tangle of indirect byroads and lanes, none of 
them too good. I felt like one in amaze. It was 
perhaps my fault in not studying my map at the 
start carefully. Anyhow I had much difficulty in 
finding my way: signposts were conspicuous by 
their absence, and the country folk, when I met any, 
gave me but little help. One said it was this way, 
another that, and where I most needed its aid my 
map was of no avail, for I could not make out where 
I was from it. No matter, I enjoyed the wandering. 
The day was young—that is the advantage of making 
an early start—and my wanderings took me to many 
a curious out-of-the-world spot. To lose yourself 
is oftentimes to make discoveries, and though the 
doing so entails extra miles, still a motor-car never 
wearies ; that knowledge consoles, and is one great 
recommendation of a car for exploring. 

The first hamlet I came to was Littleborne, 
where I discovered some great grass-grown mounds 
that looked prehistoric. About these I made in- 
quiries of a native, but all he could say was, ‘‘ They 
be war mounds; they be very old.” On my return 
home I sought information concerning them in every 
likely book I could find, but all I could learn was 
that they were probably of British-Roman origin ; 
that in the reign of Stephen a castle had been built 
on the largest, which castle has now totally dis- 
appeared, the stones being utilised to build the 
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village church ; and that when the castle was built a 
moat had been dug round the mound it was on, of 
which moat there is now but a bare trace. 

Wandering about I arrived at Cold Ashby—I was 
glad to arrive somewhere. I should imagine that Cold 
Ashby deserves its name, for it is a bleak-looking 
village set on high ground, and even on that fair and 
sunny summer day the air of it struck me as chilly. 

Soon I saw the tall-steepled church of Naseby 
ahead, and on reaching the village I first made for 
the church, fully expecting to find within it some 
memorials of those who fell on the battlefield near 
by. In this I was disappointed, for not one could I 
find, though history has it that many of the dead 
Cromwellian officers were buried there. The church 
has a cold and cheerless look, and the only things I 
especially noted were the curious short pillars to the 
arches of the north aisle: these are in clusters of 
four, supported on a high stone base, instead of 
rising directly from the floor ; the effect is not good, 
as they lessen the apparent height of the building— 
and a Norman font, all that remains of the old 
Norman church. 

The site of the battlefield is an exposed upland ; 
the highest land for miles round, over which the 
winds sweep unrestrained. The long line of the 
stunted and famous Sulby Hedges, defended by 
Colonel Okey’s dragoons on foot, may still be 
traced, or rather the hedges that have succeeded 
them; nothing else remains to tell of the great 
fight fraught with the destinies of akingdom. Does 
Cromwell's dust lie beneath ‘‘ Naseby’s open field ” ? 
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There is a tradition in the village that it does, but 
who can trust tradition? Now, under the heading 
of “Cromwell’s Burial-Place,” I cull the following 
from the Dazly Telegraph of April 13, 1911: 


The Guardian contains this week an interesting article on 
the question of where Cromwell was buried, contributed by the 
Rev. A. J. Foster, who points out that the tradition now related by 
him has come down directly from Naseby itself, and through 
only three steps direct from one of the actors in the story. This 
narrative came originally from the lips of a labourer who had 
lived and worked all his life close to Naseby Field, and is to the 
following effect: The labourer’s father occupied a cottage to the 
north of the village, and therefore in the direction of the battle- 
field. One night—he could not exactly say when it was, but he 
did not think he could have been more than ten years old— 
there came a coach to the cottage door, and the labourer and his 
family were aroused from their slumber. There seemed to be 
about four gentlemen with the coach, and they asked his father 
if he would come and do a job for them, for which he would be 
well paid. They also:told the boy that if he would stand by the 
horses and mind them he should have something. The father 
was directed to bring his tools with him. But what particularly 
struck the boy was that the gentlemen took out of the coach 
a long box. Off into the dark they went, carrying the box, 
accompanied by his father. They were gone a long time, and 
came back without the box. Lastly, the old man said that his 
father never cared to speak to him about the matter, so that he 
had apparently been well bribed to keep silence. ‘These friends, 
who had somehow been able to carry out the perilous task of 
exploring the gallows-pit, were resolved that the last resting-place 
of England’s great and uncrowned King should be secure. And 
so somewhere beneath the rich cornlands of Naseby has the dust 
of Oliver Cromwell finally smouldered away. 

The tale has come down through only a threefold descent— 
the aged clergyman, a Mr. Wedd, and the daughter of the last 
named, herself the mother of the present writer (the Rev. Foster). 
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Some spots, like some old houses, impress you 
with the sentiment that something surely has 
happened on them, or in them, some event recorded 
or unrecorded, though you cannot reason why, for 
of some things no reason can be given—it is the 
genius loct: an intangible, inexplicable feeling that 
comes over one at certain times, in certain places, 
and it comes unsought. Such a spot is Naseby 
Field, even if you chance upon it unknowingly. 
The very loneliness of it fits its past story: seen 
darkly shadowed under grey cloud or in the mystic 
moonlight, even in the full sunshine of a summer 
day, its quiet aloofness from the world high on the 
wold marks it as a place apart. A great stillness 
broods there, broken only by the wind when it 
passes, or the rain falling on the grain, or the grass, 
that covers the dust of the slain. 

Just a little beyond Naseby, at the fork of two 
roads, I observed the decayed steps and low, broken- 
down stump of an ancient wayside cross. Then 
followed a gradual descent through leafy lanes to a 
more lowland country, and the lanes ended in a 
good main road that led me to Market Harborough. 
I thought it an ugly town, busy and prosperous, but 
these do not make for pleasantness ; fortunately it is 
not very large, so I was soon out of it and in the 
quiet and restful country again. 

Towns that are prosperous grow ugly and 
commonplace, it is an unfortunate fact. Now the 
little market town whose population remains station- 
ary, and that has no money to waste on improve- 
ments (it may be with its ancient market hall on 
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arches, and of not later date than the Jacobean era), 
seldom fails to charm with its grey-gabled houses 
and its old-time picturesqueness; and I fancy—it 
may be more than mere fancy—that its inhabitants 
are never-failingly gracious of manner, at least to 
those who are gracious to them, and softer of speech 
than others. I have never yet stayed at an inn 
in such a quiet old town but that I have been 
pleased with its host and its hostess, and sometimes 
more than pleased. ‘Manners makyth man” was 
the motto of William of Wykeham. I wonder 
whether pleasant places do not beget pleasant 
manners, and so the man? Iam almost sure that 
they do. I know that I feel quite different, more at 
peace with all the world, more at rest in my old- 
fashioned, oak-panelled room, with old pictures, old 
books, old furniture, old china around, seated by its 
wide ingle-nook with a blazing fire of wood before 
me, than I do in the most luxuriously furnished 
modern apartment, with its art-papered walls, and 
its uninspired coal fire in a mere iron grate. | 
feel a part of one room, a thing apart in the 
other. 

At Stoke Albany, the next village on my way, 
under some sudden impulse I pulled up the car. I 
cannot imagine why I did, for it was a hard-featured 
village with no beauty about it to charm. A village 
of the kind that one would pass by with scarcely a 
glance. Could there be any occult influence that 
caused me to do this, I wondered? I would get 
down and see. I did, but I made no great discovery. 
I think, after all, it must merely have been because 
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I wanted to light my pipe that I stopped, yet I could 
have done so anywhere else on the way. 

Strolling down its sloping street I observed a 
large stone building with a fine Gothic and Decor- 
ated window, a great arched doorway having a 
carved shield over it, and on a big buttress support- 
ing its wall the letters I1.H.S. were boldly cut, so 
presumably it was originally a religious house. 
Then wandering on, at the foot of the hill, I came 
to the church, and on front of its porch I discovered 
an ancient sundial, and above it a weather-stained 
and warped board, bearing the following inscription 
in faded but still legible letters : 


TAN Omer 


Men are desired to scrape their shoes, 
And women to take off their pattens 
Before they enter this church. 


I take it that pattens have almost gone out of 
use, and perhaps out of remembrance, except in 
some remote country districts ; still they had their 
points. Possibly but few people know what a 
patten is: it is a wooden sole, or clog, with a strip 
of leather at each side, and with laces to hold them 
over an ordinary shoe; below the sole is an iron 
hoop, so the wearer’s feet are kept well off the 
ground. I saw a pair used by a maid-servant at a 
Derbyshire farm-house, and a rare clatter she made 
with them over the stone-paved passages and the 
cobbled courtyard, which were running with water 
she had thrown over the stones by bucketsful, but 
the pattens kept her feet dry. I tried a pair on and 
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could just manage to walk in them, very gingerly, as 
though I walked on stilts; certainly whilst wearing 
them I could not have carried buckets of water nor 
have thrown them about as did the maid, quite 
unconcernedly.’ 

The little town of Corby lay next on my road, 
and there I pulled up to make a small purchase in 
a small shop. An old woman served me, and, by 
way of saying something, I ventured the remark 
that it seemed a quiet place. ‘‘It be,” she agreed ; 
“it’s not a place to make a fortune in shopkeeping 
anyhow ; but here I be and too old to get out of it, 
though it wakes up and no mistake once every 
twenty years at our Pole Fair—but twenty years 
is a longish wait.” I thought I would like to hear 
about the Pole Fair, so I questioned her about it, 
and this is what I gathered. 

“Jt be a very old fair, many hundred years old 
they do say; the last was held about twelve years 
ago if I minds right. On the fair day every one 
who comes into the town has to pay a toll—poor 
people what they can afford, a halfpenny will serve ; 
gentlemen and ladies of their generosity. I was ill 
abed the last fair day, but I heard the noise of it. I 
believe they put poles across the roads leading in 
to the town to stop folk coming in without paying 
toll, and should any one sneak in without paying, 


1 Since writing the above I have come upon the following paragraph that 
appeared in the Odserver of April 14, 1907. ‘‘The trade of the patten- 
maker has died out completely in the City of London. The widow of 
the last survivor of a once flourishing industry has just been placed on 
the pension list of the Pattenmakers’ Company, one of the old Livery 
Guilds,” 
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if they find out, they put him in the stocks fixed 
up on that day for the purpose.” 

After Corby I drove through a well-wooded 
country, and on the way I had a good view looking 
over Deene Park, the seat of the Cardigan family, 
with its stately Tudor mansion standing amidst 
ancestral trees, and the deer bounding across 
its shadowy glades. Lord Cardigan, it will be 
remembered, led the famous charge of the Light 
Brigade in the Crimean War—and survived it. 
Shortly afterwards I dropped down to ancient 
Stamford town, erst the rival of Oxford and 
Cambridge—a fact almost forgotten—when ‘‘it 
shone in learning,” and there still stand the 
remains of its ancient colleges. There, too, stand 
its quaint past-time hospitals, curiously locally 
called ‘‘callises,” a title derived from the wealthy 
wool merchants of the “Staple of Calais” who first 
founded them, so I was informed. I drove into the 
spacious courtyard of the “George,” an inn of high 
repute in the old coaching days, that has stood in 
the town for full three hundred chequered years— 
at least an inn of that name and on the same spot. 
Charles I. slept the night of August 23, 1645, at 
the “ George” when on his way to Newark, and it 
was the favourite resting-place of Sir Walter Scott 
during his frequent journeys from Edinburgh to 
London. In the pre-railway days it is recorded 
that a coaching party was snowed up at the inn for 
two whole days. In spite of the untoward circum- 
stances, one may imagine that the party fared well 
and even spent a right jolly time over their glasses, 
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comfortably quartered at that good old-fashioned 
inn, with roaring fires to cheer and warm them. 
Here is an extract from a London paper of the 
period (January 25, 1814) that may be of interest 
to modern-day travellers : 


Some of the Mails due on Thursday have arrived, viz., the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow ; they were conveyed from Barnet in a 
postchaise and six, and were six hours in accomplishing the stage, 
which is only eleven miles. The postboys, guards, and attendants 
were frequently obliged to alight and get out to extricate the 
chaise and horses. The snow on Finchley Common is, in some 
places where it has been drifted, upwards of twenty feet deep, and 
there is no track of a road. The snow was everywhere at least 
three feet deep, which required extraordinary power to drag the 
vehicle, which at every forty or fifty yards’ distance totally stopped 
its progress. 

The Leeds Mail arrived about twelve o’clock on Friday. The 
guard, who accompanied it, states that he was obliged to abandon 
the mail coach on the road, and, with the assistance of such 
persons as accident threw in his way, to drag the bag upwards of 
four miles across fields before he could proceed in a conveyance 
of any sort. 


The motor-car has revived the once failing 
fortunes of the house, for I found its courtyard 
crowded with cars, and many guests were gathered 
within its hospitable walls. A pleasant reminder 
of the old times is its fine oak-panelled coffee-room, 
panelled from floor to ceiling, wherein, doubtless, 
our ancestors made merry over their port, leaving 
their descendants the heritage of gout. The coffee- 
room is to the south, and over its door is painted 
“London”; the opposite room, to the north, has 
“Edinburgh” above the entrance. That is the 
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spacious spirit of the old highway—just London and 
Edinburgh. I like to find named rooms at my inn. 
Such titles as “The oak-panelled room,” ‘The 
Duke’s room,” “Charles I.’s room,” “Sir Walter 
Scott’s room,” “ Nelson’s room,” ‘“ Keats’ room,” 
“My Lord’s room,” and others I have come across, 
are suggestive of romance and history—moreover, 
easier to be remembered than mere numbers. 

I left Stamford by the Great North Road, and 
soon found myself climbing the famous Gonerby 
hill—‘“‘a murder for horses,” declared the posting- 
house proprietors of the past; but it troubled not 
my car. It is, I believe, the only serious or long 
hill on all the four hundred miles or so between 
London and Edinburgh. Strangely enough it is 
in Lincolnshire—that land deemed by many to 
consist only of flat fields and fens. Those, how- 
ever, who know the county, know that there are 
high wolds there, and that the roads over them are 
fairly steep in places; anything less like a plain 
than the Lincolnshire wolds could not be imagined. 
A few years ago I meta cyclist at Horncastle; he 
confided to me that he was not over-strong, so he 
had selected Lincolnshire to tour in, imagining that 
he would find there only easy travelling, level roads. 
Said he to me, “I’ve just cycled over the wolds, 
or, rather, I’ve walked and cycled over them, 
walking most of the way.” Then he made nasty 
remarks, employing expressive adjectives about 
their hilliness—he spoke like a man aggrieved. 
And the old cathedral city of Lincoln—is it not set 
on a steep hill? 
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Still, the Great North Road is splendidly 
engineered, thanks to that famous road-builder 
Thomas Telford; and writing of Telford reminds 
me of a truthful story told me of him by a Scotch 
friend of mine, and this is it. At school Telford 
was a very mischievous boy, and when any serious 
breach of discipline occurred the teacher would say, 
Siloms vat the) bottom’ o't-’ Years '‘afterwards 
Telford sent a copy of his Autobiography to his old 
master, and wrote on the flyleaf, ‘“Tom’s at the 
bottom o’t.” Here is another Scotch story from the 
same quarter to keep it company. It appears that 
during the life of Robert Burns a certain Scotch 
innkeeper renamed his house “The Bobbie Burns,” 
thinking, perhaps, to gain popularity and attract 
custom by so doing; and he had a presumed like- 
ness of the poet painted on his signboard. One 
day a customer came to his inn who knew Burns 
well by sight, and the landlord, pointing to the 
head on his signboard, asked him if it were like 
Burns. ‘“ Like him,” was the reply; “it’s not a bit 
like Burns to stand outside an inn for days and 
never go inside.” 

With the introduction of the reaping-machine the 
gleaners’ occupation was gone, but in past days, and 
those of not very long ago, a gleaners’ bell was rung, 
so I was told, at the church of Kitton, near Stam- 
ford ; before the first ringing of which gleaners were 
not allowed to glean, nor after the last ringing, 
Amongst the number of interesting and curious old 
customs that have prevailed and do prevail in the 
land, I never heard of a gleaners’ bell before. 
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Many other curious customs I learnt of during my 
journey, which will be found noted down, here and 
there, in my pages. I think it well to record these, 
together with the odd bits of folk-lore, weather-lore, 
wise sayings, and strange superstitions that fell to 
my lot to pick up, lest some of them should die out 
and so be lost to memory, for quickly are things 
forgotten in the world, » Jf, in doing *this @alg@ibe 
considered a mere ‘‘snapper-up of unconsidered 
trifles,’—-well, I can bear the reproach. 

Some few miles farther on my way I pulled up, 
attracted by an ancient house close to the road at a 
spot called Great Ponton, for it had a time-worn 
and deserted look, some of its windows were broken, 
some boarded up. Originally it must have been a 
house of some pretence and of character, with its 
uncommon stepped gables and other details. [| 
thought possibly it might have a story—perhaps be 
haunted ; it looked the latter part, and I know that 
peculiar look. Near to the house stood an ancient 
church, with a curious weather-vane in the shape of 
a fiddle on the top of one of the four pinnacles of 
its tower. 

As I pulled up there, a man appeared, looking at 
me over a low wall on the opposite side of the road. 
“Broken down?” exclaimed he, as though there 
were no other reason for a motorist to stop by the 
way. ‘No, only stopping to take a glance at that 
old house,” I replied; “it interests me, it looks so 
old. Do you know anything of its history?” 
“Well,” said the stranger, “there’s a curious story 
connected with it. I heard it thirty years ago from 
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an old man of ninety who had lived here all his life, 
and together that goes back over a hundred years ; 
the old man learnt it from his father, which takes us 
back further still. The house, he said, in about 
1600, was the home of Anthony Ellis, who was fond 
of playing the fiddle. He went over to France and 
made a fortune there, and whilst he was away he 
kept sending over to his wife heavy barrels labelled 
‘Calais sands ; not to be opened till I return.’ These 
his wife put away in the cellar, wondering why her 
husband should send over sand when there was 
plenty of it at home, but, like a good wife, she did 
as she was told, lest she should get a scolding from 
her lord and master when he returned. Now, it 
happened that each barrel contained bags of gold 
buried in the sand, and with the gold he built the 
church tower, and, as he was so fond of fiddling, he 
put up that very weather-vane in the shape of a 
fiddle. It blew down one day and had to be refixed, 
when it was found to be weathered to the thinness 
almost of brown paper. If you go to the church 
you will notice that the fine tower is of much later 
date than the rest of the building.” Then I dis- 
mounted to inspect the old house and have a look at 
the church, on the tower of which I observed, cut 
in Gothic letters, the inscription, ‘“Thynke, and 
thank God for all,” repeated on each side. So 
the fine tower is due to the combined piety and 
prosperity of that Anthony Ellis—if the tale be true. 

After Great Ponton it was but a short stage to 
Grantham, where some time ago there stood, and 


may stand still, the “ Beehive Inn,” with a living 
M 
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sign in the shape of a real beehive, and real live 
bees making it their home. 
Within this hive 
We're all alive, 
Good liquor makes us funny. 
If you are dry, 
Come in and try 
The flavour of our honey. 


Next, I came to the historic old town of Newark, 
with its ruined castle, not too much ruined, but just 
sufficiently so to be picturesque ; of the castle’s long, 
eventful history let the guide-books tell, 1 have no 
desire to impart easily gained information second 
hand. 

The strange old custom of ‘ Ringing Gofer”’ is 
still observed at Newark. In an age when so many 
ancient and curious customs have died out, it is 
pleasant to find that some are still kept up through- 
out the passing years. To quote from a local 
paper: 

This custom, which has lasted over three centuries, originated 
through a local merchant named Gofer losing himself one October 
night in the forest, which then surrounded Newark. Suddenly, 
he heard the sound of Newark bells, and was guided home. To 
commemorate his escape, he left an endowment for the Newark 


bell-ringers, on condition that they ‘‘rang for Gofer” every 
Saturday night in October and November. 


I am glad to know that Gofer found his way 
safely home by the sound of the bells, for once, 
when lost on the South Downs in a dense fog, I 
too caught the sound of distant bells, but little they 
aided me, for I could not make out from which 
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direction the sounds came, and they only left me 
confused. 

Beyond Newark, I got wandering about devious 
roads, wondering where I| should turn up, and I was 
still wondering when I found myself driving into 
the little city of Southwell. There, facing me, I saw 
a long, low, two-storied, old-fashioned inn, with 
the “Saracen’s Head” boldly displayed over its 
central archway. It took my fancy, for I like my 
inns long and low. Let in on its ancient front I 
noticed a quaint little lozenge-shaped stone slab 
having on it the Jacobean Royal Arms in raised 
carving, the arms being coloured and gilt, and 
below was the date 1693. This, I was told, was 
placed there after the Restoration by the Loyalist 
owner of the house, to commemorate the visits of 
Charles I. to the inn, the sign being then changed 
to the ‘King’s Arms”; now it has reverted to its 
original title of the “Saracen’s Head,” which suggests 
it having been thus christened at the time of the 
Crusaders—so ancient is the historic hostelry. 

Driving under the arched approach, I had a 
pleasant peep of its courtyard, with its black-and- 
white half-timber buildings, covered in part with 
creepers. At the side door a motherly landlady 
received me, and in reply to my query if I could 
have a room for the night replied, “You can have 
King Charles’s room, and can sleep on the very bed 
he slept on when he was here last.” Just as though 
it were the other day! Here was a surprise, a 
King’s bedroom for an unexpected guest! Then | 
was shown the room, a very pleasant room with a 
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four-poster and a feather bed. I trusted that, though’ 
the bedstead was the one the king slept on, the 
feather bed was not! 

It is a long time since I left school, so my history 
has become rusty ; even if ever I were aware of the 
fact, it had gone completely out of my memory 
that it was at the ‘“Saracen’s Head” at Southwell 
Charles I. slept his last night as a free man, and 
that in the panelled room below (now the coffee- 
room) he ate his last meal as such, just before trust- 
ing himself to the tender mercies of the Scotch 
Commissioners —a room haunted with memories, 
if nothing more. 

After a while I came upon my worthy host, and 
had a long and interesting chat with him about his 
old inn and its past. He informed me that he had 
the history of the house by heart: \\‘* Therevare 
deeds existing,” said he, “to show that this was an 
hostel in 1376, one being a will of that date convey- 
ing it to the then innkeeper, a certain John Fysher. 
A little while ago we had some alterations made to 
the building. I was sorry for the workmen, for so 
hard were the oak beams they had to cut through 
that they broke their saws and chisels over them ; 
they declared that they were more like steel than 
wood, The massive oak doors to the entrance 
might have served for a castle, so strong and thick 
are they, and we carefully close and bolt them every 
night. In the old times fifteen coaches used to 
change horses here daily. Perhaps it may interest 
you to know that Southwell gets its name from a 
holy well that once existed on the south side of the 
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minster.” Then he begged my acceptance of a 
little pamphlet, entitled “Where Kings stayed: 
Romantic Story of a Southwell Inn,” from which I 
quote as follows: 


The ‘“Saracen’s Head,” Southwell, proved by documentary 
evidence to be more than five hundred years old, has sheltered in 
its time no less than four of England’s rulers, viz.: Edward IIL., 
James I., Charles I., and Cromwell. In the fine old original oak 
wainscoted coffee-room the unfortunate Charles I. surrendered 
himself to his enemies, and the visitor may, if staying the night, 
perchance slumber in the very chamber occupied, nigh two 
hundred years ago, by that hapless monarch. Good old English 
hospitality, with due regard for the comforts as well as the purses 
of his visitors, is still extended by mine host of the “ Saracen’s 
Head,” Southwell. 


History combined with advertisement! As to the 
‘“good old English hospitality,” I can testify also 
as to the consideration for my purse. ‘To take 
mine ease at mine inn” might well be written of the 
«Saracen’s Head.” I left it with my blessing. 
After all, why should not a man advertise his trade, 
if he faithfully keeps his promises? 

Going out into the town I called at a tobacconist’s _ 
to make a purchase, and to my surprise I found the 
shopkeeper an enthusiastic antiquary, especially in 
regard to the old churches around. All his spare 
time, he told me, he devoted to pilgrimages to such 
places. He even invited me to come and see him 
in the evening when his day’s work was done and 
have a chat about them. ‘I could tell you,” he 
went on, “a lot of most interesting places around 
that you really ought to see.” Now he was a 
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barber as well as a tobacconist, and he exclaimed, 
“T have a soul above selling tobacco and shaving 
and cutting people’s hair, but one has to earn one’s 
living somehow.” I quite intended to accept the 
invitation, indeed I half promised to do so, but I 
found the attractions of my inn and the after-dinner 
chat with both my host and hostess in that historic, 
cosy, and comfortable coffee-room too much to resist. 

It is certainly a curious coincidence that on a 
former journey, when at Cirencester, I went into a 
tobacconist’s shop whose proprietor proved to be 
also a hairdresser; and he too turned out to be 
a well-informed antiquary, for whom the many 
Norman doorways in the churches around had a 
special attraction. 

I slept well that night in my ancient and historic 
chamber ;, it is more than’ the Right (Rev De 
Selwyn, Bishop of Lichfield, appears to have done 
when he occupied the same room on a visit to the 
inn, for he left some verses behind him, the first’ of 
which runs: 

I cannot rest—for on the spot 
Where I have made my bed, 


O’erwearied with the strife of State, 
A king hath laid his head. 


Pepys, too, appears to have been impressed by 
sleeping at the “ Red Lion,” Guildford, “in the room 
the king lately lay”; at any rate, he makes special 
mention of the fact in his Diary. Now I too, Mr. 
Pepys, can boast that I have slept in a room where 


a king has laid. 


Besides kings, other famous men have stayed at 
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KING CHARLES BED AT THE “SARACE AD,” -HWELL. 
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the “Saracen’s Head.” Lord Byron used to be a 
frequent visitor there, driving over from Newstead. 
Now it happened at the time that there was a 
certain Southwell carrier, a well-known character, 
overfond of his bottle, who eventually died in 1807 
from drunkenness. Hearing of his decease during 
one of his visits to the inn, Byron thereupon sat 
down and composed, off-hand, the following epitaph 
to his memory. People, I presume, are rarely, if 
ever, consulted about their epitaphs, which fact | 
feel rather hard on them. This is what Lord 
Byron wrote: 


John Adams lies here, of the Parish of Southwell, 
A carrier who carried his can to his mouth well ; 
He carried so much and he carried so fast, 

He could carry no more, so was carried at last ; 
For the liquor he drank, being too much for one, 
He could not carry off—so now is carri-on. 


Ine@thercourtyard of the “Saracens Head” | 
noticed an old and somewhat elaborately carved oak 
door, which, I discovered, gave access to a deserted 
wing of the building, and so along dusty corridors 
to cobwebby chambers that plainly tell of the time 
when the inn was prepared to receive quite a host 
of guests. 

Though it has nothing directly to do with the 
chronicle of my journey, but having come upon a 
fateful incident in the life of Charles I., I feel 
tempted to find room for the following interesting 
account of the discovery of the body of that un- 
fortunate monarch, which appeared in Lell’s Weekly 
Messenger of April 11, 1813: 
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The day before the interment of the Duchess of Brunswick, 
in the vault of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, a discovery was 
made by workmen of two ancient coffins, one of lead, the other of 
stone. The Prince Regent being at Windsor, he was consulted 
‘about exploring these Royal remains, which he directed to be 
done in his presence, when, the leaden coffin being unsoldered, a 
body appeared covered with a waxed cloth; on carefully stripping 
the head and face, the countenance of the unfortunate martyr 
Charles I. immediately appeared, in features apparently as perfect 
as when he lived. Sir Henry Halford endeavoured to raise the 
body from the coffin, in attempting which the head fell from 
it, and discovered the irregular fissure made by the axe, which 
appeared to have been united bya cement. . . . The stone coffin 
was next opened, which from its inscription contained the 
remains of Henry VIII. ; these consisted of nothing more than 
the skull and limb bones, which appeared in a perfect state. 


CEA ERX 


Some historic old inns—A real maypole—A curious epitaph—A 
quaint sun -dial—Thorpe Salvin castle—Across country—An 
ancient warriors tomb—King John’s tower—The Fens—An 
inland port—The oldest inn in Lincolnshire—A ‘ Diviners’ 
Club.” 


Writine of the ‘‘Saracen’s Head” at Southwell, 
and its story, reminds me of the number of historic, 
and even romantic, old inns still existing, and at 
some of which [I have stayed at various times 
during my road-rovings—inns in which I have 
occupied rooms that kings and famous men had 
occupied before me, or where events of importance 
have happened; truly a past presence seems to 
linger in such places. To mention a few of the 
many time-honoured inns, there is the ‘“‘ Angel” at 
Grantham, where I slept in the very chamber (the 
one with the oriel window looking down into the 
town street) where Richard III., on October 19, 
1483, signed the death- warrant of the Duke of 
Buckingham—surely this room should be haunted ? 
At the “George” at Stamford I was allotted the 
room in which Sir Walter Scott, on many occasions, 
rested the night on one or other of his frequent 
journeys from Edinburgh to London, and vwzce versa. 


At that rare old Jacobean hostelry, the ‘‘ Whyte 
169 
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Harte,” at ancient Broadway in Worcestershire, | 
have slept in the room in which Cromwell slept late 
in August of 1651 when on his way to his ‘“‘crown- 
ing victory ” of Worcester ; and in another, a quaint, 
upstair, oak-panelled chamber there, Charles I., on 
May 10, 1645, met Sheldon and other of his local 
supporters. Then again, at the famous Burford 
Bridge hotel in Surrey I was given the room over- 
looking its charming garden, in which snug and 
quiet chamber Keats composed the greater part of 
his Lndymion. Next to this is the room that 
Nelson occupied the day before joining the fleet 
at Portsmouth, and so to the stirring victory of 
Trafalgar. The fine oak staircase down which 
Mary Queen of Scots went that fatal morning of 
her execution now forms part of the “ Talbot” at 
Oundle, an inn that bears the date of 1626 on its 
signboard, the staircase having been removed from 
Fotheringay Castle when it was pulled down; so 
there, though at Oundle, I trod on the very stairs 
that the unfortunate queen trod centuries ago. 
How these old inns rush on my memory! When at 
the ancient “George,” at Norton St. Philips in 
Somerset, I was shown the room in which the ill- 
fated Duke of Monmouth slept the night of June 
26, 1635, and where next morning, standing in its 
window, he was shot at by a man in the street below ; 
then there is the “ Maid’s Head” at Norwich, where 
Queen Elizabeth once slept; and many another 
storied inn have I come upon, but I will not add to 
the easily extended list, for I think I have named 
enough to show how history greets the wanderer at 
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the old inns on the old roads, go he north, east, 
south, or west. 

It surprises me—at a time when so many ancient 
homes have found zealous friends, been restored, 
and made not only habitable again, but beautiful to 
look upon—that so little attention should have been 
bestowed on our old inns to their better preservation ; 
inns beloved by Dr. Johnson, Fielding, Dickens, 
Thackeray, and others. Some rare old inns have 
been allowed to go to hopeless decay, or have been 
converted to other uses, yet a number of them, like 
the once famous “Bell” at Stilton, with its grand 
sign, were of no little architectural merit, so they 
gave grace and a welcome touch of character to the 
small. market town or village street; and what 
pleasant and picturesque features they were on the 
country roads—buildings of a character apart from 
all others, with an ever-open door and a welcome to 
the stranger. 

Seeing ‘me consulting my map in the morning 
before my departure, the landlord of the “ Saracen’s 
Head,” presuming that I was about ‘‘to do the 
Dukeries,” as he put it, and wishing to be of 
service, would plan me out a route for that purpose. 
Now, till that moment I had not given the Dukeries a 
thought, but as he suggested my seeing them, and 
being in the neighbourhood, I accepted his pro- 
gramme. I spent a very pleasant time exploring 
the famous district, formerly a part of Sherwood 
Forest, but I am not going to describe what has 
already been fully described in the guide-books; | 
have no desire to enter into a competition with 
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them, I prefer to devote my space to the less 
familiar. 

On my way I passed through the little village of 
Wellow, where I was surprised and pleased to find 
on its green a tall and genuine maypole, painted 
with stripes. I asked a man there if the villagers 
danced round it; he told me they did some six or 
seven years ago, but not since. I also understood 
him that there had always been a maypole on the 
green “ time out of mind; this one were put up nigh 
upon twenty years ago, in place of an older one that 
was decayed and taken down, and she be getting a 
bit wobbly.” 


What’s not devoured by Time’s devouring hand ? 
Where’s Troy, and where’s the Maypole in the Strand ? 


At Ollerton, the next village I came to, and one 
of some size, I noticed a large old coaching inn witha 
mellowed brick front—and a look of prosperity which 
pleased me, for old coaching inns do not always look 
so. Glancing through my note-book, I find jotted 
down there, when at Southwell, a quaint epitaph 
that is, or was, in Ollerton churchyard. This ] 
evidently did as a reminder to make search for it. 
Where | got this epitaph from, I cannot now in the 
least remember—whether the landlord told me of it, 
whether I copied it out of a local guide-book he lent 
me, whether I saw it in a local paper, or whether 
my antiquarian friend the tobacconist informed me 
about it. Still, I venture to quote it as follows, with 
this insufficient acknowledgment ; truly a curious 
specimen of tombstone versification : 
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Beneath the droppings of this spout 
There lies the body, once so stout, 

of Francis Thompson. 
A soul this carcase once possessed. 


Here rest good shade, nor hell nor Devil fear, 

Thy virtues guard thy soul—thy body good strong beer. 

Now when I was at Ollerton I forgot: all about 
this epitaph, possibly because I so seldom make 
any notes beforehand of what to see, preferring to 
make my own discoveries. I do not even remember 
the church at Ollerton, only its fine old inn, the 
pleasant stream that runs by the village, and the 
bridge over it. I find another curious epitaph 
jotted down in my note-book as being at Edwalton, 
that runs as follows: 

Rebecca Freeland interred here the 1st May 174-, 

She drank good ale and Punch and wine 

And lived to the age of ninety-nine. 

Having explored the Dukeries, at least as much 
of them as I cared to see, I turned up at Worksop. 
I cannot tell why, but I had the impression that 
Worksop was a pleasant little country town, of the 
quiet order. I found it rather a bustling place, with 
considerable traffic in its streets, and many people 
on its pavements. I do not know if it is generally 
so, but I was glad to get out of it, and the road 
I chanced on was excellent as to width and surface, 
but inferior as to scenery. 

After a time I pulled up at a milestone to glean, 
if possible, where I was going, and I found I was 
on the way to Sheffield. I thought the country had 
a grey look ahead. Now I had no desire to visit 
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smoky Sheffield, being out on a purely pleasure 
jaunt. It must, however, be remembered that one 
should judge people apart from places; I have met 
many Sheffield people, and kinder-hearted men 
there could not be. All the same, their prosperous 
and busy town is not exactly the one to appeal to 
a tourist. Indeed, in all the big, and many ugly, 
manufacturing towns I once got entangled amongst 
on a drive to Scotland, I met with nothing but the 
greatest civility. That was the one compensation 
I had for their ugliness, but it was not a small one. 

To avoid going to Sheffield I drove down the 
first narrow lane to my left, and after some hilly 
winding about | turned up at the out-of-the-world 
little village of Thorpe Salvin, so small and primi- 
tive a spot that there was not a shop nor a public- 
house in the place. I noticed the ruins of a large 
and ancient mansion as I approached the village, 
its broken walls, with their vacant, mullioned 
windows, and two round towers at each end, 
standing dark and boldly outlined against the sky. 
It looked with its corner towers as though it had 
been a semi-fortified house—fortified, as many old 
houses were in lonely situations, to resist any attack 
of the bands of robbers that once infested the 
countryside, possibly also to withstand a sudden 
raid, but certainly not a siege. 

I stopped the car in the shade of some trees 
alongside the village church, and as I was starting 
to photograph the ruined house I caught a glimpse 
of a very curious old sun-dial in the churchyard. 
This consists of an upright pillar, square-topped, 


QUAINT SUN-DIAL AT THORPE 


SALVIN CHURCHYARD. 
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and with a quaint, grinning face graven on each of 
its four sides, and further around it many improving 
mottoes : 


’Tis an old dial, dark with many a stain, 

In summer crowned with drifting chestnut bloom, 
_ And white in winter like a marble tomb ; 

And round about its grey, time-eaten brow 

Lean letters speak, a worn and shattered row. 


What cunning craftsmen those old sculptors 
were! How well they managed to put expression 
into the faces they carved out of the meaningless 
stone, so that the stone seems almost to live! 
I possess some carefully carved reproductions of 
quaint medieval gargoyles done in oak by skilled 
Belgian wood-craftsmen, but the spirit of the 
originals has eluded them. This spirit is a hard 
thing to grasp ; you cannot attain it by mere slavish 
copying, any more than you can discover the secret 
of a bird’s song by trying to imitate it. 

I felt I must photograph that quaint sun-dial. 
As to its quaintness my photograph, here repro- 
duced, I trust will bear me witness, though, owing 
to the shade of overhanging trees, and a gloomy, 
grey sky, my photograph is not so good nor so 
clear as I could wish. However, the traveller who 
photographs has to take his chance of weather 
conditions. Also, to my surprise, I noticed a fine 
old Norman doorway in the church, for one would 
hardly expect to find Norman work, so elaborately 
ornamented too, in such a remote spot. 

Next I went to inspect, and to photograph, 
the old ruined mansion that stood just outside 
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the village, and on high ground like the rest of the 
place. Whilst I was setting up my camera a youth 
appeared on the scene, dressed in a well-fitting 
suit of black, with a white tie, and a collar without 
a crease, on his head a well-shaped bowler, on his 
feet well-polished, dustless boots. He looked so 
spick-and-span he might have just walked out of 
a tailors shop. What part in the drama of life 
he played puzzled me; he looked as out of place 
in that primitive village as would a roughly clad 
farmer walking along Piccadilly. I asked him if 
he knew how it came about that the house‘ was in 
that ruinous condition. “It were blown down,” 
was his laconic response. ‘‘ Blown down,” I 
exclaimed in amazement; ‘‘surely you never had 
such a storm here as to blow down such a solidly 
built house?”  ‘‘ Well,” he explained, “it was 
blown up, then, by Cromwell ever so long ago.” 
Wherever I travel in England, I can never escape 
from some doings of Charles I. or of Cromwell; as 
to the cannon-balls of the latter, I have long ago 
lost all count of them, and if ever you come upon 
a church that has in times past suffered damage, 
the clerk almost to a certainty will tell you 
Cromwell did it. One clerk, however, confessed 
to me, ‘I baint historically sure, but it’s safe to put 
it down to that old sinner”! 

After some diplomatic talk I discovered the 
stranger's avocation in life—I certainly should never 
have guessed it; he wasacoal miner. It was, he in- 
formed me, his time off, so he had just “cleaned and 
smartened” himself up, and very successfully had 
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he done it ; there was not the slightest trace of grime 
on his face. I thought he must surely be going 
a-courting, only that he seemed in no hurry to be off, 
manifestly inclining to stay where he was and chat. 
Without asking, he gave me an account of his life 
as a miner; he praised it. ‘“ Hard work, but short 
hours and good pay,” said he, “and it be warm and 
comfortable below ground, no rain or snow to trouble 
you; I would not be anything else but a miner if I 
could help it.” I was glad to find some one so well 
satisfied with his lot, for not a few people I meet 
‘on the way appear to me to desire to be something 
different to what they are, so curiously and contra- 
dictorily are some men made. 

The stranger told me that the name of the house 
was Thorpe Salvin Castle; though it did not in the 
least look like a castle, perhaps it was built on the 
site of one, so retained the name. Of its history | 
could glean nothing further than that Cromwell had 
blown it up, and a guide-book I consulted when I 
got home had not a word about it. Unfortunately, 
my photograph does not do the old building justice ; 
it needed sunshine, and it was a day of gentle gloom, 
pleasant enough for travelling, but bad for photo- 
graphy. Perhaps the building is more interesting 
than beautiful ; would I could have unearthed more 
of its story. What pleased me most about it was 
its quaint little gate-house in front with a stepped 
gable; and what was presumably the porter's room 
above is now apparently a spacious pigeon-cote, 
access to it being through the old Tudor windows 


over the porch, this being boarded over and with 
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holes cut through the boards for the use of the birds. 
The walls of the house look sound and strong, the 
mullions and transoms of its windows are perfect ; 
truly it is but a shell, but I have known even shells 
like this, with walls tinted by time, made habitable 
again—and though all was necessarily new within, 
new but constructed of old material in the old 
fashion, —and such houses have externally the true 
charm of age. 

Leaving Thorpe Salvin, we had a rather rough 
cross-country journey at first. We got on a perfect 
tangle of lanes ; signposts there were here and there, 
but they were useless, for the names on them were 
but meaningless names to me. However, I went 
on my unknown way to an unknown destination, 
near or far off, contentedly enough. We passed in 
one part through a colliery district with its bleak- 
looking villages, and through a bleak country, then 
eventually we emerged on a good main road, and 
kept to it for a time. Unfortunately, it led to 
Mansfield, a busy manufacturing town; that is the 
way with good roads, they always go to towns. 

From Mansfield, with quiet rain falling, I took to 
cross-country roads again. Gradually the scenery 
changed from the open and bleak to the pleasant 
and pastoral, then I found myself unexpectedly back 
in Grantham. It mattered not, I took a fresh road 
out of Grantham from that by which I had previously 
entered the town, and at the first village I came to, 
Somerby by name, I| called a halt for no other reason 
than that it pleased me to do so as a change from 
long sitting in the car, and to get the hood down, for 
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the sun was shining once more. There strolling 
about I came to the tiny church, hidden away from 
the road, and finding the door open I took a peep 
inside, for, if of an antiquarian turn of mind, you 
can generally find something of interest in an 
ancient church; so I did that day, and somehow I 
expected to do so. Still, at other times I have had 
the same kind of almost certain expectation and 
have been wholly disappointed. 

In the chancel of the church I discovered an 
ancient altar-tomb with the carved stone effigy of 
a warrior recumbent upon it, I guessed of a 
Crusader, his feet resting upon a saddled horse in 
place of the frequent lion, or even more usual faith- 
ful hound. I do not profess to be a learned antiquary, 
but, as far as my poor knowledge extends, this 
feature of a monument is very rare, if not indeed 
unique. Possibly it was a favourite horse of the 
knight, who in his lifetime’ expressed a desire to 
have his faithful steed carved on his tomb in that 
position. Artistically the result is not a success, 
for, from the needs of the case, the horse is far too 
small in proportion to the man. 

After Somerby, we travelled through an exceed- 
ingly pleasant country for many miles, often on 
high ground with far-away peeps of wooded distances 
through the trees that lined the road. It was a 
lonely road with but few houses or villages on the 
way; not even a soul did we meet for some miles. 
I can now only remember passing the sleepy and 
antiquated-looking village of Corby (the second 
place of that name we had come upon) till I found 
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myself, after a sudden descent and a sharp twist of 
the road, skirting Grimsthorpe Park, of over a 
thousand acres (the largest in all Lincolnshire), with 
its grand old oaks, its deer, and its stately and 
ancient Tudor mansion with its still more ancient 
embattled tower known as ‘‘ King John’s.” In the 
park are the slight remains of the foundations of the 
once magnificent and richly endowed ‘Abbey de 
Vallie Dei,” built by the Cistercian monks to ‘‘stand 
till the Day of Doom,” but they did not reckon with 
Henry VIII. and his minions. To build for ever 
is a big order in this uncertain and changeful world. 
The richly wooded and gently undulating country 
about Grimsthorpe is not in the least like the general 
conception of Lincolnshire held by most people. 

Driving on, however, we soon had a complete 
change of scene, so complete as to be almost start- 
ling, for on dropping down to the quiet town of 
Bourn there suddenly opened out below a vast 
vision of the Fens stretching far away and vanish- 
ing into a long circling line of blue, looking like the 
bed of some ancient and boundless ocean. Truly 
a space expressing prospect. 

Leaving the town, we at once entered upon the 
Fens, the long level and lonely road winding away 
ribbon-like ahead, lessening in the distance to a 
mere thread. Here and there out of the Fens rose 
small isolated farmhouses with a few wind-blown 
trees round them ; nothing else broke the long line 
of the low horizon. Dykes of dark-green, still 
water, in place of the familiar hedges, bounded both 
the road and the fields; to the sight there was no 
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sign of enclosure, and over all the eye was free to 
rove unimpeded. It is to the stranger a strange 
world—l felt as though I were travelling in a foreign 
country. It has been likened to Holland, but it is 
not in the least like Holland, save for its levelness. 
It has a character, even a charm, of its own. A 
great silence and a great sky broods over the Fens: 
there the sky compels attention ; it is so vast, arching 
from one distant horizon to another, restful in its 
grey gloom, or inspiriting in its abounding light. 
The skies of England are her glory; there is 
seldom a vacancy about them ; they are the home of 
clouds, white or golden in sunshine, a pearly orey 
in shade, often wind-woven into an infinite variety 
of ever-varying forms; there is always something 
going on in a cloudy sky, and no one is ever the 
same as another. Yet how little we heed, or look 
up to, the sky, except perhaps to learn of the 
weather ; it is only when an artist like Turner or 
Constable has shown us its beauty that, by others’ 
eyes, we realise it. Perhaps now and then we 
admire, for the moment, a sunset of compelling 
glory, but the day-skies, with the pictures they 
conjure up of ranges of snow-clad hills, of fairy 
castles, dragons, and other creepy things, we ignore. 
Once I sat in my garden watching the drifting clouds 
go by overhead—some of forms most fantastic—and 
many a quaint monster I created out of them in my 
sketch-book ; I remember securing a fearful sea- 
serpent that even looked as though it might have 
existed in the prehistoric ages. Let poets and those 
who will rave about clear blue skies; I have ex- 
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perienced them in far-off California ; first I delighted 
in them, then grew sadly weary of their dull 
monotony, broken only by the glaring sun on its 
same daily round. How I longed for a few clouds 
to clothe the vacant sky, something to look up at 
just for a change and as a relief to the eye! 

Different kinds of scenery always raise in my 
mind various sentiments and trains of thought 
difficult to define in mere words: purely pastoral 
scenery, with its green meadows, lazy cattle, tranquil 
streams, and sleepy hamlets, suggests peace and 
nothing else but peace; mountain scenery, on the 
other hand, with its cloud-wreathed peaks, its rushing 
rivers, its roaring torrents, is exciting, it appeals to 
the ear as well as the eye, it is the scenery of youth 
and adventure ; the horizontal lines of a plain signify 
rest, there is nothing aspiring, startling, or claiming 
admiration about them, like a soaring peak, or en- 
dangering, like a precipitous crag, or overwhelming, 
like an impetuous torrent. So with the Fens the 
keynote is restfulness. The Fens have a special 
character of their own; over them the moist-laden 
air softens the glare of the summer sunshine, there 
is a subtle quality about it; also there is a strange 
dreaminess about their horizons, a delusion of vast 
distances where the world seems to end, a striking 
sense of desolateness in their unfamiliar silence. 

My lonely Fenland road, flat as any in Holland, 
took me to Spalding, a quaint and ancient Dutch- 
looking town, with its tree-lined river and water- 
ways running through it, and there is shipping on 
the river, for Spalding, though inland, is a small 
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and in a measure prosperous port by grace of the 
Welland—and where shipping comes there is surely 
an abiding interest and even romance, for the sight 
of ships always leads to, thoughts of the sea, where 
one is free of the wide world, and the mind is a 
great traveller. ‘‘ He who travels in imagination sees 
the most wonders,” runs an old proverb; anyway, 
he travels without cost, and it may be at ease, seated 
at home in a comfortable arm-chair. ‘The best 
way to travel,” said that ancient worthy, Sir Thomas 
Browne, ‘“‘is witha book.” Though I can only in part 
agree with him, still one may pass a pleasant enough 
winter evening with a book and a map, wandering 
in spirit far and near. 

There are several interesting and picturesque old 
houses in Spalding, more than one of which has its 
story to tell, and it possesses a remarkably fine old 
church, founded in the thirteenth century, which 
boasts of many unique features. Leaving the town, 
I passed a very ancient inn that so attracted me 
that I must needs stop to photograph it. Said 
a bystander who was watching my proceedings, 
‘That's the oldest inn in the county.” By its sign 
it proclaimed itself as ‘‘ Ye Olde Whyte Horse,” and 
it bore the date of 1535. I should like to give my 
photograph of the ancient house, only unfortunately 
a number of loafers stood right in front of the 
building, all in a row, and staring each one full face 
at the camera, ready ‘‘to be took,” and there was 
not a pleasing figure amongst the lot. So my 
photograph, otherwise perfect, considered as a 
picture, was a failure. Such incidents try the temper 
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of the mildest-mannered photographer. A friend of 
mine got over a similar trouble once, only he had — 
but half a dozen boys to deal with, and this is how 
he managed: he suddenly threw a few pennies 
behind him and his camera, after which the boys all 
rushed, then in the interval my friend secured his 
photograph. In making a sketch, certainly, you 
have the advantage that you can ignore intruding 
figures, or make use of one or two should they 
appeal to your fancy. But a sketch takes time and 
a snapshot is done in a moment; now, when on a 
long journey, you cannot possibly find the spare 
time to sketch everything of interest on the way, 
else the journey might not be ended before the 
winter. Yet how superior is even a hasty sketch, if 
it has any merit, to a photograph however excellent, 
for in a sketch you may happily secure something 
of the spirit of place, an intangible something only 
to be grasped by the mind. We pay painters for 
the poetry they put into their pictures, not for a 
mere mechanical reproduction in colours of hard 
facts ; it is this subtle poetry that gives pictures their 
value. So to take a journey without sentiment is a 
profitless proceeding. Did not Laurence Sterne 
take ‘‘A Sentimental Journey through France” and 
charm us with his account of it? There is almost 
everywhere poetry by the way, if only the travellers’ 
eyes are open to see it. Much depends upon the 
beholder and his receptiveness to impressions, A 
ruined abbey, or castle, grey with years, is but a 
ruin to some; to others a lovely poem, or a rare 
romance in stone. 
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From Spalding we had an uneventful drive on to 
Holbeach through a drier country, which, however, 
is not saying much. At Holbeach I found nothing 
noteworthy ; it is just a neat little town. Once it 
possessed a rarely beautiful fifteenth-century market- 
cross, but, like the Banbury people, they pulled it 
down with other past-day and picturesque houses 
some time in the artistically benighted eighteenth 
century. Now there is nothing to attract in Hol- 
beach excepting its fine church, but other towns 
have fine churches. A little farther on we came to 
the village of Fleet, and there I pulled up at the 
modest ‘“ Bull” inn, for it had an ancient look that 
pleased me. It boasted of an ornamented doorway 
and a little garden, its walls were colour-washed, 
it had a red ridge-tiled roof; above all, it looked 
substantially built. I thought I would get a glass 
of ale there as an excuse to have a possible chat 
with the landlord, for you can never tell your luck in 
picking up stories about bygone times in such ancient 
houses. I remembered the inn at Bracknall where 
the villainous landlord of old murdered his guests. 
This time I drew blank; I felt sure that the old 
house had its story, but all I could glean was, “ It’s 
the oldest inn in the county.” I told the landlord 
that at Spalding I had just seen the oldest inn in the 
county, and I wondered how many more there were 
of them. 

As I was leaving the “ Bull” a man came up to 
me and said, ‘“‘I expects as how you be a stranger 
in these parts, leastways I’ve never seen you afore, 
so far as I can call to mind.” ‘Do you know,” I 
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replied, “neither do I remember having seen you 
before.” The man, by his dress, might have passed 
for a gamekeeper, only I fancy there was no game 
thereabouts to preserve. However, it appeared, 
and this surprised me, that he wanted to call my 
attention to ‘our old church, if you’ve never seen 
it, it’s only a little bit off,’ and he pointed his hand 
to a steeple rising out of some trees a few fields 
away. ‘I thought you might not know,” he went 
on, ‘that it’s’ most curious old’church) tom ites 
got a tower with a steeple on it, and the tower be 
right apart from the church, I never saw another 
church like it, never.” I did not tell him that I had 
seen several with this peculiarity. It was a pleasing 
experience to find a villager so interested in his 
church. I wanted to chat with him further, but he 
suddenly said, “ Now I must be off to my work,” and 
off he went, and I drove on without even seeing the 
church, but then I had seen so many churches of 
late, and though plain was the path to it, I thought 
the road ahead was plainer. Ask your way to the 
inn when travelling, and you will be told it at once; 
ask your way in the country of a native, and it is 
ten to one you will be told to take the next turning 
or some such direction past the “Red Lion,” or 
whatever may be the title of the public-house ; any- 
how, it is generally the public-house, or the inn, that 
is mentioned as giving you the cue to your bearings 
—and, be it confessed, I have frequently found the 
public-house sign of great use in this respect. 

After Fleet we had a dreary road, and the dreary 
village of Sutton, to which we came next, did nothing 
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to enliven it. The country was spiritless, ugly ; it 
narrowly bordered on the depressing. Stevenson 
once wrote an article “On the Enjoyment of Un- 
pleasant Places.” That is an art I have never been 
able to accomplish, but Stevenson did it—in print. 
My philosophy ends in getting out of them as quickly 
as I can. So I sped on my way, but the air was 
fine—I think there was the scent of the sea in it— 
that was some recompense. 

Somewhere that day, I cannot now remember 
where, I passed a public-house with a big notice- 
board on which was boldly painted “Diviners’ Club.”’ 
I wish now I had stopped to inquire about that 
Club and its import. I know I had half a mind 
to do so, and the price of a glass of ale might have 
solved the mystery. Perhaps, however, some of 
my readers may know what a “ Diviners’ Club” is ; 
I confess my complete ignorance. Indirectly, this 
reminds me of a remark a man made to me ata 
rural inn, that “the ignorance of country-folk in 
London is nothing compared to the ignorance of 
Londoners in the country.” 

I find no mention in my note-book of the road 
on to Wisbech, nor have I any recollection of it, so 
I presume I found nothing of interest on the way, 
nor yet much in Wisbech, when I arrived there, more 
than that I found it another inland port with a river 
running through it and some shipping on the river 
right in the centre of the town. But one cannot 
fairly judge of a place by merely passing through it. 
Wisbech proved to be rather a bustling town, with 
great drays on its cobble-stone streets, and I felt 
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eager to get on to the quiet country roads again, 
and off those noisy cobble-stones. On my return 
home I consulted a guide-book to see what I had 
missed, and I found I missed ‘‘ The Baptist Chapel, 
a handsome building with a spire 120 feet high,” 
and I learnt that there was once a castle there, but 
as this has long ago disappeared I could not have 
seen it. I also missed the Parish Church, the 
Museum, and the Mechanics’ Institute; doubtless 
also the Town Hall, for if I ask if there is anything 
of interest to see in a large place, I am generally 
directed to the Town Hall, especially if it be modern 
and of any pretence—therefore, to me, wholly un- 
interesting. Now knowing what I missed I feel easy 
in my mind—for I am not keen on Baptist Chapels, 
Museums, Mechanics’ Institutes, anda castle that has 
disappeared does not count. No, I do not reproach 
myself that I did not delay at Wisbech. Then, one 
cannot see everything on a long journey without 
indefinitely prolonging that journey. I make no 
apologies; I take the cream, or what it pleases me 
to consider the cream, and leave the milk. That is 
why I dislike guide-books on a tour, they seem to 
force you to see everything, for you feel you really 
must see this or that they describe, it will never do 
to be so near and pass them by, till you become 
perfectly bewildered and return home with mere 
“ hurrygraphs ”—a hazy memory of many things not 
of your choosing. I don’t travel to be instructed, I 
travel to enjoy myself. 
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From Wisbech I drove to Downham Market, when 
for some miles a fussy steam tramway kept me close 
company and robbed my road of any romance, for 
it prevented me from indulging in any fancied 
remoteness from the busy world, and, being a 
sentimental traveller, I humour such fancies. I 
was glad when the tramway ended at the long-drawn- 
out village of Outwell, a tedious succession of 
commonplace houses that looked like a mean town 
street that had lost itself in the country. 

After Outwell the road plucked up a little spirit, 
at any rate the country was rural and restful. Still, 
it was the distance that most attracted me, with its 
wide prospects over green fields, still waters, wild 
woods; and here and there a grey old church 
tower, darkly showing, broke the long line of the 
level horizon. The church tower is almost always 
the most ancient feature that greets the eye in the 
country-side. I imagine the landscape hereabouts 
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doubtless, it looks the same to-day as it has these 
last three hundred or more years. Only the motor 
traffic on the road tells of altered times, but the car 
and the traction engine are not always in evidence. 

Downham Market came as a relief after busy 
Wisbech. It struck me as a delightful little town, 
of clean and cheerful aspect, just large enough not 
to be a village, an old-fashioned and finished town 
—and I like my towns finished—much as it was, it 
is, and I trust long will be. There I noticed an in- 
viting-looking inn, but though the evening was 
approaching I resisted its attractions, for the 
weather was beautifully fine, and a summer evening 
drive through a pleasant country always tempts me 
to go on and on, not to cover more ground to 
afterwards boast of distance accomplished, but for 
the pure joy of the thing, impelled by the fascination 
of the unknown. 

The world seems so peaceful when the day 
is ending and the work in the fields is done; 
then a quiet broods over the land, broken only 
perhaps by the chimes of some distant church 
clock, mellowed by distance, and by nothing more 
disturbing than the rooks cawing their homeward 
way. The caw of rooks is really a harsh and 
grating sound, yet it pleases, for one always 
associates it with rural delights, as one does the 
wind in the trees, the quiet gurgling of a river, the 
babbling of a brook, or the lowing of cattle. If 
you chance to be benighted by prolonging your 
day’s drive, small matter, for, with a tireless car, 
sooner or later an inn will surely materialise— it 
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may be before the dusk deepens into darkness ; then 
there is the welcome at your inn to look forward to, 
and he would be but a sorry host who would not 
doubly smile upon a belated wayfarer. I rejoice 
to say | never met such a sorry host. 

I had an unexpectedly pretty stretch of. country 
after Downham Market, my road leading me, more 
or less, alongside the placid Ouse, winding about 
now close to the river, now a little way off; but I 
always had the cheerful gleam of water in sight, 
and what a pleasant companion a river is. It leads 
the eye right into the heart: of the landscape, 
bringing, too, the brightness of the sky down to the 
earth; and there is always life of some kind by 
a river—the artist and angler, birds and cattle 
frequent it; and how refreshingly green grow the 
grasses, the reeds, and the rushes on its banks. 
Poets are always raving about roses and flowers, 
but where would be the beauty of the land without 
its humble covering of grass and green growing 
things? As a carpet covers bare boards, so grass 
covers the bare earth. 

Approaching Littleport, I found the river em- 
banked above the Fens, for we had come upon the 
Fens again. It seemed a strange reversal of the 
order of things for a river to flow above the land, 
still it did—a sort of topsy-turvy world. 

Soon afterwards Ely came into sight, dominated 
by its glorious cathedral, that uprose before me in 
pearly-grey and picturesquely broken outline against 
the golden sky—a poetic vision for the latter-day 
pilgrim. Amongst Gothic cathedrals, at home or 
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abroad, as far as my knowledge extends, Ely is 
unique in possessing a mighty central lanthorn or 
dome, in place of the usual central tower or steeple. 
Of the past story of this splendid fane of the Fens 
much has been written, only of its unique roof 
lanthorn would I venture a few words. It was the 
bold and original conception of that master-mind, 
Alan of Walsingham, to replace the tower, after it 
had fallen, by a dome, or rather a Gothic equi- 
valent to one. He fearlessly did away with the 
four massive piers that had supported the tower, 
and that left, as in all such cases, but a narrow 
opening below ; in their place he raised eight pillars 
in extended order so as to form a spacious octagon ; 
thereby he gained breadth, and, furthermore, light, 
by his gracefully windowed lanthorn above. 

It has always seemed to me that the heavy 
central tower, or spire, of a cathedral, such as that 
of Salisbury, calls for a greater and more secure 
support than four piers; the strain on each of the 
piers must be excessive, and, should one weaken, 
the tower is endangered and may fall, as did that 
of Chichester. It is said that the spire of Salisbury 
is out of the true, and causes anxiety. It appears 
to me,—presumptuous though I feel it to express 
my amateur opinion,—that this central tower, upheld 
on merely four piers, is bad construction, besides 
cramping the space below; if one removes in 
imagination the rest of the building, say of Salis- 
bury Cathedral, and so views the tall tower apart, 
solely supported on its four piers, would it not look 
top-heavy, standing on its open arches almost as 
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though it must topple over? The first quality of a 
tower surely is that it should be strong and sub- 
stantial from the base upwards. Wren’s church 
towers are a good example of this; and how their 
look of strength satisfies the eye! At least these 
are my sentiments following my own thoughts. 
‘The man,” says Schopenhauer, ‘who thinks for 
himself forms his own opinions, and learns from the 
authorities only later on. . . . The book-philosopher 
starts from the authorities. He reads other people’s 
books, collects their opinions, so forms a whole for 
himself, which resembles an automaton made up 
of anything but flesh and blood. ... Reading is 
thinking with some one else’s head instead of one’s 
own.” Then this same Schopenhauer advises the 
author to say “nothing that the reader would think 
for himself.” But how can the poor author possibly 
know what his reader may think? Moreover, there 
be readers and readers, and why should any reader 
be left in provoking doubt as to the writer’s meaning? 

Since the drainage of the Fens, Ely is no longer 
an island; when it was—in the romantic days of 
the long ago—the country-folk used to row at 
evening in their boats and wait below the monastery 
to hear “the sweet singing of the monks’—even 
the King rowed to the spot, so the ancient 
chroniclers declare. 


Sweetly sang the monks of Ely ; 
Knut, the King, rowed nigh. 

«¢ Listen how the winds be bringing 

From yon church a holy singing, 
Row, men, nearer by.” 
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A quaint little brass that was once in the 
cathedral has disappeared, I was told ; fortunately 
the words of it have been preserved, and run as 


follows : 
Tyndall by birth, 
Ursula « Coxee for choice. 
Upcher in age for comfort. 


A life’s story in just eleven words, and the eleven 
suffice. 

After Ely I kept to the main road leading to 
Cambridge, for it was growing late and I had no 
fancy at that hour to go wandering about—so 
possibly to lose myself in the Fens ; for the Fens are 
not like an ordinary country, and it is difficult to find 
your way on some of the roads over them, even in 
ample daylight, as I afterwards discovered. Now 
to drive into a deep dyke in the dark might bring 
a pleasure jaunt to an unpleasant ending. I would 
take no undue risks. 

About midway between Ely and Cambridge I 
noticed Denney Abbey marked on my map as being 
but a little off my road to the left. The ruins of the 
abbey are slight but extensive ; a portion of its site 
is occupied by a farmhouse, with bits of ancient 
carvings built into its walls. Of the remains of the 
abbey there is a fairly well-preserved Norman door- 
way, and a big old barn showing some Early English 
details that possibly was the guest-hall, or refectory. 

At Cambridge I found luxurious quarters at an 
excellent hotel, neither the food nor accommodation 
could be better, and the bill proved moderate. All 
the same, when touring I prefer to “take mine 
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ease” at a little country inn: it is more homely ; 
there is a greater sense of freedom about it, of 
cosiness and comfort, and there the dust-stained, 
tweed-clad traveller is more in keeping with his 
surroundings. I had no pleasant gossip with 
host or hostess that night, for I saw neither ; only 
a manageress on entering and waiters afterwards. 
Civility I got, but no entertainment out of the waiters. 
They are of a tribe that simply come and go; they 
have no heart in their temporary place. And a 
modern hotel, of course, makes no appeal to the 
picturesque past, it possesses no link with the old 
days to lend it a charm; its associations are all with 
the prosaic present, which breeds no romance. Now 
at an unpretending rural inn, that is old and has 
made its little history, I scarcely ever fail to make 
acquaintance with “mine host” and so to a quiet 
chat with him as with a friend, often to the un- 
earthing of odd stories of bygone-times bits of 
traditions, it may be of the county families around, 
and of their legended homes—a never-failing topic 
of interest ; then, too, in the bar one may learn the 
views of the simple country-folk, perhaps, after all, 
not so simple as town people imagine. At least 
amongst them there may chance to be a character, 
learned in wise saws, who now and then will ‘out 
with a telling and unfamiliar proverb, varied by 
occasional strange and well-told tales of ghosts and 
haunted houses; interesting, but, as Artemus Ward 
would say, tough. Haunted houses are coming to 
the front again, even to being written about in books 
and papers and discussed in drawing-rooms. At a 
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country inn I never am dull; at a fine hotel I often 
am, when travelling alone. 

When at rural inns I have been struck by the 
frequent seafaring expressions I have overheard, 
which surely shows what a maritime nation we are. 
These expressions came quite as a matter of course 
in ordinary conversation and at places far inland. 
For example, here are a few I jotted down: “ He's 
been on the rocks lately,” ‘“‘ Stow that away ”—this 
with reference to some tale that the listener would 
not credit, ‘‘ He’s got a snug berth,” “ It’s all smooth 
sailing now,” “We're getting a bit ship-shape,” 
“He's been drifting about lately,” ‘“‘He’s had to 
take in sail,” and there were others. Besides, many 
were the curious words I noted coming from the 
lips of country-folk, such as ‘“‘ Lone woman” for 
widow, ‘‘Maze-headed” for a stupid man, ‘‘ Near 
dwellers ” for neighbours, “Meatmonger” for butcher, 
“Unked” for down-spirited, ‘ Land in good heart ” 
for in good condition, “ Runnegate” for a ne’er-do- 
well, ‘‘ Preachment” for sermon, ‘“ Short-tidings ” for 
the short description of a place in a guide-book, 
‘Dizzy House” for a Lunatic Asylum, ‘“‘ Wents ” 
for roads—this in Sussex only, ‘‘Casterwise” for 
slanting—this in Kent, and perhaps the most curious 
of all, ‘‘ A constant job man” for a sexton—the point 
of which is manifest. Once I heard the remark, 
“We've got niggets all over the house,” but what 
“niggets” are I could not make out. Nor does my 
dictionary enlighten me. 

Writing of rural inns reminds me that many 
years ago, when halting a while at that rare old 
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pilgrims’ inn, the’ “Star,” at Alfriston, Sussex, I 
observed some men playing a game on an old oak » 
table there; cut on the top of which table was a 
device consisting of lines crossing each other, and 
where the lines intersected were small holes. I am 
sorry now I did not inquire into the nature of the 
game, but I noticed the two players who used it 
kept taking up pegs from the holes, and putting 
down pegs into them, and one of the players, I 
remember, suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Now I'll take you 
down a peg.” I have since wondered whether this 
game may possibly have anything to do with the 
familiar saying to that effect; unfortunately the 
thought did not come to me at the time, or I should 
have watched the players more closely. 

Another game I saw played one night at the bar 
of my inn was fresh to me. This consisted of a 
long, smooth board placed flat on a table, the board 
being marked by horizontal lines, some two inches 
apart, with figures at their ends. Each player, in 
turn, placed a penny at the foot of the board, which 
he struck with the palm of his hand, so that it slid 
along towards the top, and the score was calculated 
_ from the figure at the end of the line where the coin 
stopped, he whose penny stopped by the highest 
figure being winner. Two or more men played the 
game, and there was always the chance that the 
later players might, as at bowls, for better or worse, 
disturb the position of the pennies already on the 
board, or even drive them off it, so that they did not 
score. I noticed that the game was in request for 
the most of the evening. If there were only two 
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players, then each player played six pennies each— 
one penny at a time in turns, 

I left Cambridge by a good main road, which I 
soon deserted for an inviting byway that took me 
wandering through a very pleasant country, past 
many picturesque time-toned homes and an ancient 
hamlet or two; then I found myself at the little 
village of Whittlesford, where I was stopped quite a 
time by the closed gates of a level railway crossing ; 
the Great Eastern trains are, I fancy, sometimes 
given to loitering, and there seems no village too 
small for the Company’s accommodating trains to 
stop at. But then East Anglia is a leisurely land, 
where happily no one seems to need, or care, to 
hurry. 

At last the train moved on, so did I, and in 
a few miles dropped down to Saffron Walden. 
Some authorities have it that the place derives its 
first title from the saffron that once was grown 
largely in the locality. This sounds plausible. 
Saffron Walden is a charming though sleepy little 
market town, where are the slight remains of an 
ancient castle, that appears to have had an unevent- 
ful and peacefully-uninteresting existence. In the 
town still stands what was once the famous “ Sun” 
inn, that must long ago have ceased to be a 
hostelry, for it is not mentioned in Paterson's 
Roads, the “Bradshaw” of the coaching age; 
a book that was kept at the old coaching inns for 
reference, just as railway time-tables are to-day in 
modern hotels, for the use of travellers. For those 
who liked their roads pictured for them there was 
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Kitchin’s Post-Chatse Companion. Another excellent 
and conveniently handy little work of the same 
class was Lezgh’s Pocket Road-Book, published in 
1837, and it is quite serviceable to-day. I know 
of no road-book, modern or ancient, that contains 
so much useful and reliable information for the 
wayfarer in so small a space. 

fiiew un isieae delightfully quaint and 
picturesque old building of some extent and of 
many gables of various sizes. The ancient house 
is a charming feature of the street in which it 
stands. It has a pronounced individuality. Its 
upper storeys are richly decorated with ornamental 
plaster work boldly executed. On the main gable, 
bearing the date of 1676, are the representations of 
two men of life-size supporting the sun, and this 
formed the old sign. Ido not remember another 
inn with a sign of the kind done in carved plaster, 
or one so artistically and effectively displayed. 
There is an originality about it that pleases. 
Fairfax had his headquarters there during the Civil 
War. If Saffron Walden is a sleepy town to-day, 
at least it has had its exciting times, and can 
summon history to prove it from the shadowy past ; 
and history has to be inherited, it cannot be 
bought. A millionaire may build himself a palace, 
but all his money will not provide it with story or 
tradition. 

Wandering about the town I noticed a charming 
half-timber building with one gable front facing the 
street. It had finely-carved barge-boards, and oak 
Tudor mullioned windows of graceful tracery—an 
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eye-pleasing bit of quiet architecture such as Prout 
delighted to paint. Presumably erst it was the 
home of some notable citizen who would have his 
home beautiful, and so helped to beautify his town. 
Now it suffers the indignity of being—a barber’s 
shop. 

Very pleasing is the wide market-place of the 
town, with its ornamental fountain in the centre, 
its town-hall built in the charming old English 
timbered style, and having an open and sheltering 
arched way below. Then there was the ‘“ Rose 
and Crown,” an old coaching inn that has stood for 
long years facing the Square, looking so clean and 
neat and fair in the sunshine, with flowers in all its 
windows. How I wished I could have stayed there 
the night, but it was only mid-day, so I merely 
glanced at every alluring old inn and went on my 
way. ' 

Many a time, though, have I shortened my 
day’s journey owing to the attractions of some snug 
old hostelry that I could not resist. To me one 
great reward of road travel is the delight in the 
discovery of a good old-fashioned inn with a good 
old-fashioned, good-natured host to match: a 
homely inn where you really feel at home, a guest 
rather than a stranger; where the bill on leaving 
seems to be but an incident of a pleasant sojourn, 
where you wish to come again, and where “mine 
host” shows more anxiety as to your comfort whilst 
under his roof than about his charges when leaving 
it. Now this is no idle picture of fancied pleasant- 
ness, and I am in no way romancing when I say 
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such was my good-fortune that every old inn J 
stayed at during the journey I should rejoice to 
stay at again. Two fairly modern hotels in which 
I spent the night I do not include; they were 
both very comfortable and commonplace; for con- 
venience merely I would go to them again. I did 
not despise their luxury, but they left no drag on 
my heart to revisit them—to me they were simply 
hotels. I trust I do not talk too much about inns. 
Thackeray says they make “very good talk.” 
Somehow, unconsciously, inns will intrude them- 
selves too frequently, I fear, into my narrative. 
I cannot get away from them. 

After Saffron Walden my way led through a 
pleasant and purely pastoral country. At the village 
of Hempstead I pulled up to take a photograph, 
and there I got chatting with a man. How the 
average villager loves to gossip!—at least that is 
my experience ; and when he sees a likely stranger 
he seldom neglects the opportunity to have a chat, 
possibly as affording a little welcome relief from the 
monotony of a quiet life. First the man began 
about the weather—that is the almost universal 
opening—then he went on about many things that 
did not interest me; but just as I was leaving he 
pointed to the old “Crown” inn on the opposite 
side of the road, ‘‘Where you can get a good glass 
of ale” I felt sure he was going to say, as I have 
so often had the same said to me with the unmis- 
takable motive of eventually drinking my health at 
my expense. However, in this case the expected 
did not happen; the man merely remarked, ‘1 
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thought it might interest you to know hate in that 
very inn Dick Turpin, the highwayman, was born, 
the landlord of the house at the time being his 
father.” The man appeared quite proud of this 
small and questionable fame of his village. I 
scarcely ever stop in any place for any time, remote 
though that place may be, but that some history or 
tradition, however slight, is brought to my notice. 
So accustomed am | to this that I take such a 
thing almost as a matter of course. 

Some out-of-the-way villages, lonely houses, and 
inns that one would imagine to have led a most 
uneventful existence, even play the loud drum in 
the shape of claiming that either Queen Elizabeth, 
Charles I., or Cromwell have stayed in them. 
These are the chief characters one hears of, but 
there are many others. At one old house the 
owner showed me a room in which Queen Elizabeth 
is said to have slept, and he pointed out to me a 
small square of ancient stained glass let into one of 
the windows of the room. The device on this con- 
sisted of a Tudor rose surmounted by a crown, with 
the capital letters E and R on either side. The 
letters, the owner stated, stand for ‘Elizabeth 
Regina,” and that the Queen always presented one of 
these panes of stained glass to her host when leaving 
his house after her visit, so that the glass might be 
placed in the window of the room in which she slept, 
as a memento of her occupying it. Whether there 
be any truth in the story I cannot say. I have 
searched many likely books for any allusion to such 
an incident, but in vain. 
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In the church of Hempstead, Dr. Harvey, the 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood, is buried. 
A wonderful discovery of the age. Nowadays so 
many wonderful discoveries are continually being 
made that we have ceased to wonder at them— 
wireless telegraphy, flying machines, submarines, 
what are they but commonplace? Marvels no 
more! The word impossible will have to be omitted 
from the modern dictionary. Only a short time 
ago a professional man informed me seriously that 
the profession had long been searching for an 
antidote for the decay of teeth, and that he believed 
they were on the eve.of its discovery—a sort of 
vaccine in the shape of a wash for the mouth. May 
it be so, even though the dentist’s occupation be 
gone. There are many recent discoveries less to be 
desired, and for one I am quite prepared to deny 
myself the pleasure of a visit to the dentist. 

It surprises me how often in country churches, 
as at Hempstead, one comes upon the tombs of 
forgotten worthies, doubtless famous in their day, 
whose names, maybe, were once “as familiar” to 
the world ‘‘as household words,” but the next 
generation asks who they were, and what they did. 
I saw in one small church a large and sumptuous 
monument raised, so the inscription on it read, ‘‘ To 
eternalise (sec) the memory of” a man—a rather 
large order. I never heard of his fame before I 
saw it displayed in bold letters on that big monu- 
ment, nor since have I ever come upon it in any 
work of reference. Save for that monument, seen but 
by a few local worshippers, his fame might as well 
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have been written in water—the outer world knows 
it not. Some epitaphs are quaint’ and delightful ; 
the majority, however, are commonplace enough, 
and are content with recording the many and 
astonishing virtues of our ancestors. What paragons 
of perfection they must have been! I would such 
perfect men and women were of our day. Perhaps, 
though, the bad ones of old are without epitaphs! 

From Hempstead a very pleasant road brought | 
me to Clare. I well remember its pleasantness, for 
I stopped here and there on the way to sketch and 
photograph many a rural bit and picturesque old 
cottage. Of English scenery, Washington Irving 
writes pleasantly in his Sketch Book, and his 
description well serves to describe the rural charms 
of my way that day. ‘The country does not 
abound in grand prospects,” he says, ‘but rather 
in little home scenes of rural repose and sheltered 
quiet. Every antique farmhouse and moss-grown 
cottage is a picture; and as the.roads are con- 
tinually winding, the eye is delighted by a continual 
succession of small landscapes of captivating love- 
liness.” For myself, I felt like one driving through 
an endless picture gallery of beautiful landscapes— 
only the landscapes were living, so the more to be 
enjoyed. 

East Anglia is not a favourite touring ground, 
indeed it is hardly considered as touring ground 
at all; yet the country is one of much quiet 
pastoral charm and rural pleasantness; it abounds 
in picturesque bits by the way, and it is essentially 
English. Did not Constable find the subjects of 
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many of his best paintings in Essex? Truly there 
is nothing sensational about its scenery—a thing to 
be thankful for—but how peace-bestowing it is! 
Over its little, unprogressive market towns and 
sleepy villages, that have happily retained their 
ancient look, and where the modern builder is 
almost unknown, there lingers a rare old-world 
flavour, a calm that hardly seems of our day, a 
sense of remoteness from “the busy haunts of 
men” that is most soothing and restful. It is a bit 
of old England of the past, remaining to us almost 
unspoilt and undisturbed by the rush of the present. 
It has not yet been uglified; no large manufactur- 
ing cities dull or pollute its clear air with their far- 
drifting smoke. 

In East Anglia you may find many an old 
moated and legended manor-house hidden away in 
happy seclusion; many a ballad in building in the 
shape of ancient hall, with its time-mellowed gables 
shyly peeping out of surrounding, rook-haunted 
trees; many a comfortable farmhouse old even in 
the Jacobean days, with its colony of bent-roofed 
barns and odd outbuildings, scarcely altered, if 
altered at all, since those long-ago times; many a 
hoary church that, from want of funds, has escaped 
the ravishing hands of the restorer, having only been 
repaired when needful. It is not a land of strange 
voices and new-comers with their invading garish 
mansions or trim villas, so most of its homes are 
beautiful with the bloom of age; it is a mellow land 
of long remaining in one spot, where the names on 
the churchyard tombstones are the same as those 
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of the villagers living around; a land given over to 
farming, where the rattle of the reaping or mowing 
machine, or the hum of the threshing machine, 
alone breaks the rural silence. A quiet corner of 
the kingdom lovable for its domesticity. 

Not that all East Anglia is cultivated or tamed, for 
there one may find wild and extensive heaths, gorse- 
strewn commons, ancient woods that probably were 
parts of the great forests existing when the Romans 
lorded it over the land, and the solitary, wide-reach- 
ing Fens, with their breezy sense of spaciousness 
only equalled by that of the sea; Fens over which 
the sun dips down in an almost daily glory of 
molten rubies and gold. I have never beheld such 
gorgeous sunsets as those of the Fens, owing to the 
opalescent effect of the light being suspended in the 
damp air, I presume. Moisture has much to do 
with enhancing colour, as witness the country-side 
just after rain: a dry pebble is generally a dull grey, 
but when wet it reveals, as a rule, many beautiful 
tints. 

The moist atmosphere of the Fens appears to 
be productive at times of strange phenomena, for 
I was told that the moon, at certain times, has been 
observed to rise a pure blue over the Fens, with an 
effect most weird, as one may imagine; and that 
will-o’-the-wisps are occasionally to be seen dan- 
cing and wandering erratically close above them. 
Curiously enough I had only just written this, when, 
on glancing at the Odserver of January 23, 1916, my 


eye caught the following paragraph confirming the 
tale of the moon : 


s 
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Seeing that the occasion had been so long waited for, the “ blue 
moon” reported from East Norfolk seems to have been strangely 
unaccompanied by momentous events... . Though generally 
used as synonymous with the Greek Kalends, the Blue Moon isa 
recognised phenomenon. Brewer records one as having occurred 
on December 1883. 


It appears to me that this uncommon pheno- 
menon may very possibly have originated the 
proverbial saying, “ Once in a blue moon,” meaning 
only very rarely, I take it. To account for this 
phenomenon is not easy. It has to be borne in mind 
that the quality of the atmosphere is to cause the 
distance to appear blue. When low down the moon 
is seen through the greatest extent of atmosphere. 
Now, given an unclouded sky, the moon at a time 
when her crescent. is the smallest, then the dark 
body of our satellite should be faintly lighted and 
made visible by earthshine—the earth being full to 
the moon,—on such occasions the dark body usually : 
appears an ash-grey, but when the air is exception- 
ally clear after rain and still charged with some 
moisture, according to theory, it should appear blue. 
I do not think the phenomenon is nearly so rare 
as one may imagine, given the required conditions, 
only so few people are observers of the sky, so it 
escapes notice. 

On the evening of February 5, 1916, at about 
half- past five, I saw the moon from the South 
Downs setting low down and showing blue-grey, 
but decidedly more blue than grey—some people 
might have called it a pure blue. The atmosphere 
was wonderfully clear and still, the sky cloudless, 
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the stars and planets shining with a Southern 
brilliancy seldom seen in England. It is a curious 
coincidence that I should see this ‘‘ blue moon” so 
soon after reading about it in the Odserver ; but when 
I set out for a walk that evening I was not think- 
ing of anything of the kind, and the strange sight 
took me by complete surprise. 


CT Arar Rex] 


Clare and its castle—The influence of pleasant places—The dis- 
covery of rural England—Fresh roads and taverns new—The 
charm of the English village—A genial host—Some moated 
houses—Boxted Hall—The curious legend of Sir John Poley’s 
grey charger—Ancestors—The first cannon cast in England. 


A PLEASANT little town I found Clare; clean and 
contented-looking it seemed in my eyes, with no 
signs of pushing prosperity, nor yet any unwelcome 
suggestion of poverty. Just a homely little town 
whose inhabitants appear to lead peaceful, unevent- 
ful lives, and where everybody knows every other 
body ; the trail of the serpent may be there, but as 
a passer-by I saw no sign of it. The grey and 
crumbling keep of its old Norman castle (all that 
remains of the once stern stronghold of the lords 
of Clare) picturesquely overtops the place—a 
weather-worn and time-rent keep, tenantless except 
for the harmless birds and ‘‘the crannying wind ”—a 
broken-down, decrepit keep, 

Memorial of the olden time, 

Telling of the feudal prime ; 


More than memory can give, 
With thy ancient ruins live. 


I rejoice to come upon a little town with an 


ancient castle peacefully presiding ‘over it—a little 
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town so that the castle is a prominent feature of it 
and not dwarfed or lost in a modern wilderness of 
bricks and mortar; and after a castle I like to find 
an old coaching and friendly hostelry in my town, 
for both of these suggest romance to me. To-day 
people profess to despise romance, yet they read 
novels, paying novelists to romance for them. Now 
I crave some reality about my romance ; an ancient 
castle, ruined abbey, legended manor-house, or old 
inn with its traditions of the coaching age serves me 
better than the printed page —something visible 
to the eye to conjure with. Then I can be a boy 
again and go back in spirit to the past days of 
stirring and moving incident. 

Wandering about the town I discovered that the 
way to the keep was through a cottage garden, where 
for a penny—to the indignity of the penny peep-show 
has the brave stronghold come—I was allowed to 
walk across the garden and to climb to the ruin 
by a steep footpath circling through flourishing 
trees that cover the high mound. “It is easier to 
go down a hill than up, but the view is from the 
top.” The keep is of no archzological interest, 
being too far gone in ruin for that, but the prospect 
of some extent from the spot, looking over the 
undulating and well-wooded country, is rewarding, 
and across the valley may be glimpsed the slight 
remains of the once lordly Priory of Clare. It has 
surprised me, when wandering about country, the 
number of ruined abbeys I have come upon of 
whose very names and existence I had before 
been astonishingly ignorant; truly some are but 
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insignificant portions of once stately buildings, and 
not a few of these are now incorporated into farm- 
houses, the farmer’s cattle grazing, his swine and 
fowls wandering at will over the grass-grown sites 
of their churches, even over the once sacred and 
now desecrated spot where stood the high altar, and 
where too the birds of the air sing unheeded a 
profane matins. 

I have seen the fine cloisters of one ancient 
abbey, its sculptured arches built up with rude 
masonry, converted into cellars for the farmer’s 
cider and ale, his coal and wood, and sundry 
rubbish ; the monks’ dormitory stacked about with 
piles of the farmer's cheeses ; the broken font doing 
duty in his weedy garden as a glorified flower-pot. 
Could some of those old monks come to life again 
from their unnoted graves and behold the wrecks of 
their former glorious edifices (erected with so much 
loving labour and through long years, dd Dez 
Glortam), what would their thoughts be, I wonder, 
about this changeful world ? Could we come to life 
again say in another five centuries, we might behold 
changes even more astonishing, and not possibly 
to our liking. 

A pleasant stretch of road took me from Clare 
to Cavendish, a little village that gives its name to 
the ducal family of Devonshire, the family having 
sprung from that place. The little village with its 
hoary church and quiet God’s acre, its wide green, 
shady with leafy elms, its old thatched inn and 
ancient cottages, makes an ideal picture of an 
English village, such as artists love and people 
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admire in paintings. Its thatched inn is known by 
the sign of the “ Five Bells,” and this reminds me 
that in past days the village inn frequently took as 
its sign the number of bells in the church—so at 
least I was informed by a learned antiquary, a man 
who lives in the past and whose interest in the 
world ceases with the days of ‘good Queen Anne.” 
Had he his way, he would have been born and lived 
when Elizabeth was on the throne, ‘‘the Golden 
Age,” he avers. I try. to comfort him by saying 
that perchance that golden age of his is more 
delightful to read about than it would have proved 
in actuality. Such dreamy characters are rare in 
the world, but pleasant to meet; the shadowy past 
has a strange glamour for some people, the future 
for others: to such only the present is unblest. 

The thirteenth-century church of Cavendish, 
standing on the site of a Saxon one, is interesting ; 
in it lie many early members of the Cavendish 
family. It possesses an eagle lectern of rare fifteenth- 
century workmanship that tradition asserts was the 
gift of Queen Elizabeth, and over the altar is a 
fine copy of a painting by Perugino that givesa note 
of distinction to the interior, for one feels when 
looking at it, though at second-hand, the art of the 
master, and how infinitely better is a good copy ofa 
masterpiece than a poor original—the latter is too 
much with us; stained-glass windows in the best 
style at a fixed price, art at so much a square foot, 
crude colouring and cruder drawing, distressing to 
the cultured eye, that is what we too often find to- 
day disfiguring our churches. On the tomb of Sir 
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George Colt, in the chancel, its effigy gone, is 
“scratched a rough diagram for playing some kind 
of game.” Such scant respect, for long time after the 
Puritan era, did the people show to even the last 
resting-places of the dead, I have read of dice being 
thrown and gambling with cards on their tombs; 
then, too, the churchyard often formed the village 
children’s romping-ground, and no one saw any 
harm in the base use made of it. Such was the 
swing of the pendulum from religious superstition 
to Puritanical irreverence, when the charm of the 
sculptured form, the glory of stained glass of a 
thousand hues, or the rare mural painting in a 
church were looked upon as “ the sign of the beast ” ; 
an age when, according to Macaulay, bull-baiting 
was forbidden, not because it was a cruel sport, but 
because it gave pleasure to the spectators. When 
the Puritan rooted up the tares, or what he deemed 
the tares, he rooted up the wheat also. He seemed 
to think that religion was intended “to make our 
pleasures less,” and that to joy in beauty was a sin. 
I was in a land of villages, each one a pleasant 
village, and Long Melford, the next on my way, 
charmed me more than any I had come upon for 
many a long day. What its special charm was is 
hard to define, but it was there. The influence of 
pleasant places on the mind is perhaps greater than 
one realises, for is it not a fact that certain places 
leave a lasting impression on the sympathetic ob- 
server, so that in long after days, perhaps in the 
busy city’s street, they flash unexpectedly upon the 
mind’s eye with a sense of deep refreshment, a 
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personal and precious possession’ that cannot be 
stolen or lost? It may be that the charm of place 
lies as much in the observer and his mood of the 
moment as in the place itself, but that does not alter 
the charm to him. 

Long Melford is well named, for its wide, sunny 
street is fully a mile long. We entered it by a large 
ereen—a welcome introduction—then followed the 
whole length of the village of dear old houses. One 
with a quaint, large, carved-oak porch, especially 
took my fancy; so did the comfortable-looking old 
coaching inn on the opposite side of the way with 
a modern motor-car standing in front of it, the car 
being the only thing in view that told of to-day. 
No ostler was needed to stand at its head, it stood 
there a silent, lifeless thing of iron, cylinders, and 
gears; but when its owner came out, giving a turn 
of its handle, the inert. matter suddenly became 
imbued with life and with the power of some twenty 
horses or more. How is it that the fairy-story 
writers never imagined such a wonderful thing? Till 
its coming, throughout all the long ages of the world, 
man could not travel faster on the road than a horse 
could go. The railway is faster, but one is not 
master of a train; it takes us along a set line and 
stops only at stations; it dives into dark tunnels 
and deep embankments that shut out the scenery. 
Now the motor takes us where we wish to go, and 
at our own pace, enabling us to stop where we will 
for as long as we will, whether it be to admire an 
especial bit of fine scenery, or to sketch, or photo- 
graph, or picnic at an inviting spot, or to do whatever 
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else may suggest itself, and by devious wandering 
to the discovery of untravelled England, along 
by-roads and winding lanes that lead to many out- 
of-the-world nooks and corners, charming for their 
peacefulness, air of remoteness, and unsophistica- 
tion. For exploring the country the motor-car is 
surely an ideal conveyance on account of its tireless 
quality. 

What attracted me most in the village was 
Melford Hall, an ancient stately and moated home 
standing a little back from the roadway, behind high, 
weather-stained walls, and approached by a pictur- 
esque old gate-house in the Tudor style, having tall 
turrets on either hand. Rising above the wall is a 
gazebo, affording a view down the street, in which 
doubtless in old times, as was the fashion, the owners 
of the hall and their guests, whilst taking their tea, 
found mild entertainment watching the constant 
coming and going of the gaily-coloured coaches and 
the smart post-chaises with their top-booted out- 
riders. Melford Hall is historic, for there Queen 
Elizabeth was entertained with profuse hospitality 
in 1578, with which entertainment “her Majesty 
was graciously pleased to express her great content.” 

Long Melford might stand for the village that 
Washington Irving describes in his Sketch Book, 
and thus he writes: ‘“ The village with its venerable 
cottages, its public green sheltered by trees, the 
antique family mansion, standing apart in its little 
rural domain, but looking down with a protecting 
air on the surrounding scene . . . all these common 
features evince a calm and settled security, and 
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hereditary transmission of home-bred virtues and 
local attachments.” It was all there before me, in- 
cluding “ the antique family mansion,” and the ancient 
church, “a rich morsel of quaint antiquity. . . . The 
interior filled with monuments. . . . The light 
streaming through windows dimmed with armorial 
bearings richly emblazoned in stained glass. In 
various parts of the church are tombs of knights and 
high-born dames, of gorgeous workmanship, with 
their effigies in coloured marble. On every side the 
eye is struck with some instance of aspiring mortality, 
some haughty memorial which human pride had 
erected over its kindred dust in this the temple of 
the most humble of all religions”—the tombs being 
those of the famous and powerful families of the 
Cloptons, the Cordells, and the Martyns. 

I was minded to dally a while at Long Melford, 
the place so pleased me with its look of settled 
repose, its old-fashioned air and calm. A village of 
cottages and homes, there were no dull villas there 
“with sounding names, all name and door.” I 
pulled up at the “ Bull,” which, I learnt by its sion, 
was the title of the inn that had attracted me, for it 
looked so clean and homely; a plain and modest 
building with no pretence or show about it. It had 
no architectural merit except fitness for its purpose, 
yet it had merit in my eyes, for it mutely suggested 
comfort and quiet within. As an excuse to make 
use of the house I ordered some light refreshment 
in the shape of bread and cheese and a tankard of 
ale—“your best barley wine, the good liquor that 
our honest forefathers used to drink of,” as Izaak 
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Walton put it, or said he did, to mine host of his 
inn during his intervals of fishing. Izaak was of 
the tribe of those who love a little unpretending 
inn—indeed I think he was as much an inn-lover as 
a lover of fishing (I wish he had written a book 
about inns) ; hear what he says: “‘ Peter and Coridon 
and I have not had an unpleasant day ; and yet I 
have caught but five trouts; for indeed we went to 
a good honest alehouse, and there we played shovel- 
board half the day, and were as merry as they that 
fished.” 

At the “ Bull” I was shown into a sunny parlour, 
and was told, if I preferred, I could have a cut from 
a prime sirloin of beef, with sweets to follow—surely 
our country inns are looking up, to provide such a 
good meal for the unexpected guest,—but I stuck to 
my bread and cheese, for in truth I was more thirsty 
than hungry. My modest repast was served on the 
whitest of cloths by a beribboned and civil maid ; 
there were fresh flowers on the table in an ugly vase 
that, however, served as a foil for their beauty of 
form and bright colours, so even ugliness has 
sometimes its uses. 

Again I felt sorely tempted to stop and pass the 
night at my inn, but the call of the road was 
insistent, and many hours of daylight were left. 
There was so much still to see, and the clock never 
halts. Most pleasures weary in time, till they cease 
to be pleasures; only those of a driving tour never 
pall with me, for in such a journey I find a perpetual 
joy, with its fresh scenes every day, fresh faces, 
varieties of characters, changes of weather, and 
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“taverns new” wherein to take my ease. If I 
suffered from what some good folk might consider 
monotony, it was a monotony of good things, and 
such a monotony I can cheerfully endure, or desire 
rather should I say. 

My simple repast over, I went to the bar in 
search of the landlord, and there I found him; a 
genial host was he, and I got a-chatting with him 
about the country around, as well as about his old 
inn, and to some purpose. ‘It’s a very old house,” 
said he, “it were built as far back as 1580. Look 
at the big beamed ceiling above, that proves how 
old the place be—rare good, honest work, no stint 
of material; the house were built to last, and it has 
lasted, and looks like lasting a good bit longer yet.” 
To-day we seem ashamed of our workmanship, for 
we carefully hide our construction by plastering 
over our ceilings and walls, as well we may, for 
there is nothing of beauty or surplus of strength to 
be proud of about it. The men of old gloried in 
revealed construction, and were content to ornament 
construction ; they built as well as they knew how, 
with good, honest materials ; they were not learned 
men, those masons and wood-craftsmen of past 
days, but they were skilled in their art, and it is a 
mistake to imagine that all knowledge comes from 
schools and colleges. See how their buildings last, 
how good they look when unspoilt ; and if to our 
eyes there is here and there something quaint 
about them, this quaintness was not sought for but 
came naturally, therefore it pleases and is welcome. 
An old house seems almost to talk to you, for its 
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timbers and walls have many a tale to tell, mutely 
truly, but so is the tale that is told in a book. 

As an example of the decoration of simple con- 
struction the landlord took me to a passage at the 
rear of the bar, where he pointed out a big uphold- 
ing corner-post of solid oak; the top of this has a 
curious and bold carving which is interesting as 
well as really ornamental, for the art craftsman in 
those leisurely days had time to realise his quaint 
conceits, so his creative faculty came out in his 
work. The modern spirit of haste had not got 
hold of him. This carving represents, presumably, 
the Garden of Eden, with Adam and Eve, a tree, 
and the serpent; and around the top of the ceiling 
runs a carved ornamental frieze. The simple play 
of light and shade on bold carvings, what a delight- 
ful thing it is to the eye, changing with the time of 
day, and mysterious in the flickering flames and 
clow of a fire, or the moving light of candle or lamp. 
Conceits and jokes in wood, “all made out of the 
carvers brain,” that cheer one, on dreary days or 
when in a dull mood, to look upon; but how rarely 
in a modern house are such quaint decorative details 
to be found. 

There is an old saying that “Scotland has 
mountains but no architecture, and the Eastern 
Counties have architecture but no mountains.” 
The first part of the saying is, of course, very wide 
of the truth, but the latter the very truth—though 
even “flat Essex” has the Langdon hills, from the 
top of which may be enjoyed one of the “finest ” 
views in England, looking down and over the wide 
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reaches of the lower Thames to the fair, far-off hills 
of wooded Kent—a view, I think, far finer and of 
greater interest than the more famous and more 
familiar prospect from Richmond Hill, yet how little 
known! If it cannot boast of mountains, East 
Anglia (I much prefer that term to the common- 
place and unromantic expression ‘“ Eastern Coun- 
ties”) is passing rich in beautiful examples of 
domestic architecture of an era of grand building 
and glorified homes. East Anglia, by the way 
may be said to specialise in moated houses, the 
feature of the moat proclaiming their age and the 
need of defence in troublous times. No moat has 
been dug since the days of Henry VII., who wisely 
forbade the further maintenance of armed retainers. 

Besides Melford Hall in Long Melford, a little 
way to the north of the village is Kentwell Hall, 
another perfect and stately example of a moated 
Elizabethan home, built in the shape of the letter 
“Fi,” it is said out of compliment to Queen Bess ; 
then a little farther north is Boxted Hall, a poem in 
half-timber, also of the ,Elizabethan days and also 
moated; and farther to the north are the two other 
fine old moated houses of Gedding and Rushbrooke 
Halls, in the latter of which Queen Elizabeth 
was twice entertained with her court; and there 
may be others around, but these I heard of and 
saw, except Rushbrooke Hall, which somehow I 
missed. 

Of all the buildings raised by man a moated 
house the most appeals to me, and always conjures 
up a mental vision of Mariana in the lonely moated 
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grange, such is their glamour. A fine cathedral is 
more beautiful, but there is not the same rare sense 
of romance about it. These charming homes were 
built in the architecturally enlightened Middle Ages 
which the famous Frenchman, Viollet-de-Duc, de- 
clared ‘“ we ignorantly call dark.” 

Of Boxted Hall I had heard a good deal from a 
stranger I met on a previous journey, with whom I 
got very friendly, chatting about old houses, a 
subject attractive to both of us; it turned out that 
he knew the owner of the Hall, and kindly offered 
to obtain me permission to see it should at any time 
my car take me to that part of England where the 
house is to be found. I kept the kind offer in mind, 
but on starting forth on my journey I had not the 
remotest idea that I should be in the locality. 
I had wandered deviously about without any 
destination in view; I found my way to Yorkshire, 
and when there I might have gone on to the 
Border, but, taking this road and that to avoid large 
manufacturing districts, somehow unexpectedly I 
turned up in East Anglia, unfortunately without my 
promised letter of introduction. This was most 
provoking, being close to such an interesting old 
house, built in the days of Elizabeth on the site of 
a still older one, but the days of Elizabeth gave it a 
fair claim to antiquity. On making local inquiry I 
was informed it was not shown to strangers, and 
could not even be glimpsed from the road. 

Boxted Hall, so I was told, has been in the 
possession of the same family for “over five hundred 
years,” during all that long time a Poley having 
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succeeded a Poley there. I learnt, too, that Sir 
John Poley, who lived at Boxted in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I., was a famous soldier of 
those eventful times, that he fought for Henry IV. 
of France, for the King of Denmark, and afterwards 
served under Elizabeth. Concerning this great 
fighter there is a most astounding tradition that he 
swam home from Flanders to England on his grey 
charger. An ancient painting of the grey charger is 
preserved in the house in proof of the truth of the 
tradition! Even this legend is almost believable in 
comparison with one of a certain saint I read of 
some time ago; I forget his name now, or why he 
did it, but he swam from Ireland to Wales on 
a millstone — according to the ancient monks, 
Astonishing, in truth, must have been the faith that 
credited those monkish tales. But “the monks — 
sang to the Abbot’s tune,” and the Abbot's motto 
was ‘Credo quia absurdum,” or again with Tertullian, 
““Certum est quia impossibile est,” and that ended 
all argument. 

Though in an artistic sense most deeply to be 
deplored, perhaps after a dose of these weird and 
wild monkish legends pictured in stained-glass 
windows, painted on walls, or done in carvings, one 
may find some excuse for the fanatic and often 
ignorant Puritans who, taking these all “au grand 
sérieux,” having no poetry or imagination in their 
souls, joyously went to work to smash the “lying 
legends” in glass, and to make havoc with the 
“superstitious” paintings and carvings wherever 
they could lay their ruthless hands on them in the 
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churches. What rare mischief those fanatics wrought, 
though they only followed the example of as great 
a sinner in this respect, for did not Henry VIII., 
besides robbing the monasteries, pillage and destroy 
amongst others the golden and jewel -studded 
shrine of Thomas 4 Becket in Canterbury Cathedral, 
scattering his holy bones to the four winds? 

From all I had heard, I felt a longing to see 
Boxted Hall—to pass it close by and unvisited would 
be a wasted opportunity—but how was I (a diffident 
man without any introduction, one, moreover, who 
looks upon every ‘‘Englishman’s house as _ his 
castle’’) to achieve my purpose ? 


My whinstone house my castle is, 
I have my own four walls, 


declared Carlyle, and woe to the unwelcome in- 
truder who dared to invade it. 

Is it not recorded of the rough philosopher that 
one day a man, trespassing just to get a glance 
at his home at Craigenputtock, chanced to meet 
Carlyle coming out of his door, who promptly 
chased the intruder away, and even threw a stone 
after him? But Carlyle was known to have his 
‘bad days,” and this must have been one of them. 
It was the man who told the story, adding, “ Weel, I 
dinna think much of philosophers ; mon, they’re gey 
ill to get on wi’, and their language is awfu’.”, Now 
Carlyle was a master of language! 

However, Carlyle and his whims are a matter 
apart; how to see Boxted Hall was my problem. 
The only way that appeared to me was to be bold, to 
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“take my courage in both hands,” as the saying is, 
drive up to the door, send in my card, and meekly 
beg permission just to photograph the house; at 
least there would be no sin in doing this, I could 
be but refused—even then I should get an external 
view of the place, and in truth this was all I ex- 
pected, or perhaps deserved. 

So I drove in by the lodge, along a winding 
road through a well-wooded park, when, at the last 
bend, I found myself in front of Boxted Hall, a 
poem in building, an artist’s dream of an old English 
home with its half-timber gables, its shapely clustered 
chimney-stacks, its clear-water moat around, spanned 
by a grey old stone bridge and fronted by a finely 
wrought iron gate, over which is some further fine 
iron scroll-work topped by a quaint little figure hold- 
ing a flag that serves the purpose of a weather-vane. 

J sent in my card and waited, but whilst I waited 
I had time to leisurely see the exterior of the house, 
which I noticed had been to some extent modernised, 
but not to its picturesque hurt; so much I accom- 
plished by boldness.- The owner kindly came out 
to me, though his greeting was not quite promising, 
for, said he, “I don’t in the least know who you are, 
or why you wish to photograph my house. Only 
recently Melford Hall, near here, was broken into 
and robbed by some men who came in a car.” 
Then he glanced at my card he held in his hand, and 
remarked, “ You see, any one can send in a card; 
how am I to know you are the same person whose 
name is on it?” To answer the question was 
beyond me. As already mentioned, I have been 
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mistaken for various characters on the road from a 
noble lord to a bagman, but never, no never, before 
for a prospective burglar! I could not help smiling ; 
it must have been the smile of innocence, for I think 
it saved the situation, as then the owner relented 
and gave me the desired permission. Soon we 
became friends and he showed me much kindness. 
Perhaps he was but joking at first, though I really 
took what he said quite seriously. 

Looking up from the old house through the trees 
of the park I saw a grey little church on the top of 
a rise only a short distance away. ‘‘That’s our 
church,” exclaimed my host (I felt he was my host 
then) ; ‘‘ we’re rather proud of it, it’s full of the tombs 
of the Poleys. If you care to walk up with me I'll 
show it to you.” Says an old proverb, ‘“ Fortune’s 
like a mill-wheel, sometimes you are at the top, some- 
tHimessat thes bottom: \|ustethen Ivfelt [chad come 
on the top. I was glad I had ventured to Boxted. 

Boxted church is small, but interesting on account 
of these many tombs of the Poleys that with their 
family pew almost fill the chancel; and on the wall 
is a board inscribed with a long list of their ancestors 
buried there, giving the dates of their births and 
deaths, from early times down to those more recent. 
From the board I learnt that the Poley first on the 
list was born in the reign of Edward III. and died 
in that of Henry IV. So the Poleys can trace their 
ancestry a long way back, and with it the possession 


of Boxted Hall all that time. Though 


The gardener Adam and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent, 
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still, surely, there is something in such claims that 
has a sentimental appeal? I confess to feeling that 
“something” when talking to one whose warrior 
forefathers are shown in armoured effigies on their 
ancient tombs, with crested helmets, wearing their 
brave breastplates, booted and spurred, their trusty 
and belted swords by their sides, their gauntleted 
hands folded in the attitude of prayer. No hero 
worshipper am I, but, to me, the sight of these 
knightly tombs bridges the centuries gone, and 
makes the past glorified and living again. Especially 
does this feeling come over me when in the panelled 
hall of some old home I find the walls hung round 
with ancestral portraits of beruffled and armoured 
men, and when I have chanced to behold on the 
same walls the very armour those doughty warriors 
wore on well-fought battlefields, some even showing 
plainly the scars of those old wars. Proud should I 
be were such ancestors mine and I could point to 
their carved monuments, or engraved brasses, in the 
village church. 

The grand old gardener and his wife may “smile 
at the claims of long descent,” but a man with an 
honest pride in worthy ancestors is not the man to 
disgrace his name. | detest pride as I do the Devil, 
but there are exceptions to all rules. Says Stévenson, 
‘‘What an inspiriting thing it is to hear a man 
boasting, so long as he boasts of what he really has.” 
Under those circumstances Stevenson can even 
commend boasting ! 

Now I have a true and interesting tale to tell. 
A very old friend of mine, who used to spend 
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his spare time driving about country exploring 
remote spots and dropping into ancient churches, 
one day came to a country church in which he dis- 
covered the neglected tomb of an old warrior with 
a defaced effigy recumbent on his stone monument. 
By the inscription, which was fairly well preserved, 
my friend found that this warrior had fought at 
Crecy and Agincourt, and to his astonishment further 
found that the name of the long-departed warrior 
was the same as his own (an uncommon name). 
Some time afterwards he mentioned the fact, casually, 
one evening in’ after-dinner chat, to a learned 
antiquary and an.acknowledged authority on family 
pedigrees, and thought no more about it. Not so the 
antiquary, who was interested, the name being so 
uncommon, and who began quietly to see if he could 
possibly hunt up the warrior’s descendants. After 
a long time and much research he discovered that 
my friend was without doubt a true lineal descendant 
of that old warrior. 

To return to Boxted church, amongst the tombs 
the most interesting is that of William Poley and 
his wife; it was he who built the present Hall and 
who died in 1587. Their effigies, side by side on an 
altar tomb, are well carved in solid oak, now dark 
with age. William Poley is shown in full armour, 
‘‘whose image .. . sleeps proudly in the purple 
gloom ,by stained window shed,” his wife by his side. 
The effigies, fortunately, are perfect. Only once 
before, at Goudhurst in Kent, do I remember to 
have come upon effigies sculptured in oak. Those 
early ones of the Crusaders are of ordinary stone, 
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those of a later period of marble or alabaster, but 
oak is more lasting; at least it does not chip like 
stone, nor does the tough oak lend itself so easily to 
the cutting of the initials of the unworthy. 

Sir John Poley, the famous soldier of the grey 
charger episode, is commemorated by a standing 
statue in a niche of the wall, his wife being repre- 
sented also standing in an opposite niche—a rather 
unusual form of a church monument, and to my 
mind not satisfactory, as reminding one of statues in 
similar niches in halls of entertainment. My host 
pointed out to me a small gilt carving of a frog, 
suspended like an ear-ring from the left ear of Sir 
John Poley’s statue: “That,” said he, “belonged 
to the exalted Danish Order of the Elephant, and 
was bestowed on Sir John by the King of Denmark 
for his distinguished services.” I had never heard 
before, much less seen, a military Order worn on the 
‘ear! Nor, to my shame, had I knowledge of that 
famous soldier, Sir John Poley. Be my excuse that 
the list of famous men ever grows longer as the 
years roll by—who can remember them all ? 

Returning to the Hall my host pointed out to me 
a large, ancient, and very primitive cannon standing 
on a grassy border within the moat, which rude 
specimen of ordnance, if I remember aright, I was 
told came from the field of Crécy—at least so I jotted 
down in my note-book when I made up the. record 
of my day’s wandering that night at my inn, as my 
custom was. 

I can hardly credit that cannon were employed 
at the long-ago battle of Crécy, though my mind 
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retains a glimmering of having somewhere read so ; 
but I cannot recall my authority nor, therefore, his 
trustworthiness. On the other hand, according to 
an old distich the first cannon was cast in England 
only in 1543, by one Huggett and his man John, at 
Buxted in Sussex; practically two hundred years 
later than Crécy’s famous fight of 1346. 


Master Huggett and his man John 
Between them cast the first cannon, 


runs the old local saying. 

Just picture those good old easy-going days, 
when it took only two men to make a cannon: no 
lathes, no steam power, no delicate measurements, 
merely the metal, a furnace fed with local wood, and 
—a mould. How delightfully simple things were 
then! How complicated the modern world, where 
one’s brain is awhirl with the rush of inventions ; 
very wonderful inventions, but on the whole they do 
not make life one whit the happier. I could live very 
contentedly without any one of them, a self-contained 
life in a cottage far away in the country, with a few 
acres for convenience and pleasure around me— 

Not envying others’ larger grounds, 


For well thou know’st ’tis not th’ extent 
Of land makes life, but sweet content. 
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Leavinc Boxted I found myself wandering along 
winding leafy lanes, and presently turned up at the 
hamlet of Hartest, where on its small green lay a 
large weather-worn boulder,—the wonder is how the 
boulder came there in that boulderless land, where a 
rock of any kind is about the last object you would 
expect to see. It is curious how anything unusual 
attracts the eye in the country-side, even though of 
no great size. In Wales, the home of boulders, I 
should not have heeded one or dozens of them by 
the way ; but once when in Wales I was surprised to 
stopping my car by the sight of a distant windmill, 
for it seemed strangely out of place there; yet, being 
in the distance, the mill was but a small and not 
an assertive feature in the landscape. Still, it very 
positively attracted my attention, because amongst 
the hills and tumbling streams it was an unusual 
sight. Also, how often a very small object in the 
view, if moving, will attract the eye away from all 
else. 


Driving on, I soon found myself in the ancient 
230 
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and interesting town of Bury St. Edmunds; there I 
pulled up at a famous old Pickwickian inn, the 
‘““Angel” to wit, where, it will be remembered, Sam 
Weller was “took in” by Job Trotter. At the 
“Angel” I found comfortable quarters, and even 
attained to the undesired luxury of a table ad héte. 
An excellent specimen of a well-preserved, old 
Georgian coaching inn is the “ Angel,” built on the 
site of a medieval hostelry, of which the ancient 
cellars remain in use, and for a town a pleasantly 
situated house, facing as it does, and looking over, 
a wide road, or maybe a market-place, to the fine 
and embattled gateway of the once famous abbey, 
and the extensive gardens beyond, where stood the 
stately monastery and its magnificent church now 
ruined to the ground. It seems singular that the 
abbey, a peaceful edifice devoted to religion, should 
have been surrounded by a strong wall some 30 
feet high, by a moat also, and defended by a fortified 
gateway as a protection against the town - folk, 
between whom and the monks for years existed a 
fierce feud. Twice had the embittered town-folk 
attacked and plundered the abbey, owing, it is 
recorded, to the exactions of the monks, who were 
landlords of the whole place. There was little of 
brotherly love between the cowl and the town. 
‘The monks were bad, the people were bad ; 
only the people were not so bad as the monks,” ran 
an old saying. There were others, too, unfavour- 
able to the monks: “The monk’s habit does not 
make the saint,” was one; another, ‘The friar 
preached against stealing, and had a goose up his 
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sleeve.” Well, the monks are no longer alive to 
defend themselves, but the old sayings live, for 
have they not been collected in permanent print ? 
The proverb outlasts the priest ; the priest preached 
forgotten sermons, but the peoples’ proverbs passed 
from one generation to another. 

Many years ago when I was at Bury and at the 
same inn (the local people drop the St. Edmunds), 
I well remember that when chatting one evening 
in his cosy bar with the then landlord, a cheerful old 
soul, I jokingly asked if it were not at the “Angel” 
that Mr. Pickwick was supposed to have stayed, 
and I remember, as though it were only the other 
day, how my host almost indignantly exclaimed, 
“Supposed! This, sir, is the very inn where he 
stopped. I’ve the very carving knife and fork that 
Mr. Pickwick used when he was here, ivory mounted 
they are; they go with the hotel, and were handed 
to me when I took it.” Could Dickens ever have 
imagined this! Unfortunately it did not occur to 
me to ask the present landlord if he still held those 
cherished articles. 

Some day I may come upon Mr. Pickwick’s very 
spectacles, or some other belonging of his. Who 
knows? Truly surprising are the discoveries one 
makes on the road, some so surprising that the 
seasoned traveller ceases to be surprised at them. 
When touring in Lincolnshire a few years back, 
I was sent one day by a parson to a parsonage to 
see a curious old ring that had been thrown down 
on a table there by a green lady who walks the 
place. A curiously material proceeding for a ghost, 
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surely ? Even that sending did not surprise me. 
Nothing does on the road. 

Ghosts are coming into fashion again. Haunted 
houses still abound in the country and may be 
found by those who go in search of them. Some 
are of antique build, gloomy, solitary, time-worn, 
and if looks could speak they would plainly say, 
“This place is haunted.” A picture of one, of 
many I have seen, rises up before me: 

A kind of old Hobgoblin Hall, 

Now somewhat fallen to decay, 

With weather-stains upon the wall, 
And stairways worn, and crazy doors, 


And creaking and uneven floors, 
And chimneys huge and tiled and tall. 


It was to such an old Hobgoblin Hall, down to 
each detail, with a well-established ghostly reputa- 
tion, that I was invited to spend a night one recent 
winter. It was supposed to be haunted by the 
ghost of some long-dead ancestor buried in a private 
chapel in the grounds. I very faintly hoped that 
there perchance, if anywhere, I might at last run 
down a ghost after many years of fruitless ghost- 
hunting. The ghost had excellent credentials. It 
proved to be a lonely, rambling house of ancient 
days, situated in a large and desolate park., I drove 
up to it late one evening in a raging snowstorm, a 
wild wind dismally howling round the trees as I ap- 
proached, a big branch of one falling across my road 
—asa warning! The “doom tree” in the avenue 
of an old house J know always sheds a branch on the 
eve of the death of one of the family. As I pulled 
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up at the house the lights of my lamps revealed 
strange hieroglyphics traced in lichens over the 
doorway. Had they a hidden meaning? Not a 
cheerful coming, my car covered with half-frozen 
snow, myself shivering with cold after a long 
journey. Glad was I to get within shelter. 

As the night advanced the gale increased and 
the wind whistled mournfully round the place, “ half 
whistled and half groaned.” I was given a roaring 
fire in my haunted chamber, where surely I should 
see “things.” I sat before the cheerful blazing logs 
till late (ghosts keep late hours these times). My 
host having bidden me good-night, I indulged my- 
self in a consoling pipe and a hot glass of toddy, 
prepared to await events. Looking round my room 
I observed an odd little corner door that I dis- 
covered opened upon a private staircase (a con- 
venient approach for the ghost), so curiously planned 
was the house, as many old houses were. Then I 
retired to rest, but it was long before I could get to 
sleep, for the wind rattled my windows, the snow, 
turned to hail, drummed a disturbing tattoo against 
them, an unanointed weathercock creaked cease- 
lessly somewhere overhead, the frequent blasts 
roared loud as thunder up the chimney, a tile got 
loose and slid down the roof with a sudden rattle, 
once an extra gust, sweeping along the wide corridor 
without, blew open my door,—quite a natural effect, 
yet in the small hours there was something eerie 
about the door opening without visible hands,— 
and there were the sounds of creaking wood 
that one experiences in ancient houses with the 
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changes of weather. A night long to be remem- 
bered. 

The surroundings were all that the most fastidious 
ghost could desire: a raging storm without, within 
the ancient house full of strange sounds, and if a 
ghost did not appear that night, I could but blame 
him for losing a rare opportunity and disappointing 
me. In spite of the noises I slept fitfully, and each 
time I woke I kept an open eye for the ghost, and 
on the little door. I was suspicious of that little 
door and the private stone stairway. At some 
unearthly hour I was roused out of my uneasy 
slumber by what I took to be the sound of stealthy 
footsteps coming along the corridor ; thought I, This 
must be the ghost at last. I glanced at the clock 
on the mantelpiece and could just make out by the 
fitful flames of the fire that it was half-past four— 
getting rather late for the ghost, but “ Better late 
than never.” I was wideawake then; my door very 
slowly and quietly opened. I was thinking how I 
ought to receive my visitor, whether to speak to 
him or not, doubtful as to the proper etiquette to 
observe. One can think very quickly on occasions. | 
made up my mind ina moment to be polite; I would 
greet him with, ‘‘Good morning, pleased to see you. 
Are you not a little late?” When a dark, not a 
white expected, figure entered, it was merely a 
servant who had been instructed to keep my fire up 
and see all was well. That was my last experience 
of sleeping in a haunted room; now I am beginning 
to despair of ever beholding a ghost. Why will 
they appear to others and never to me? 
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“But do they appear to others?” Well may my 
readers ask. I can only say that I have met not a 
few educated people and country-folk who have 
positively declared to me that they have seen 
ghosts, or what they honestly believed to have 
been ghosts. The landlord of the “White Hart” 
at Beaconsfield was one, and a certain uncanny 
experience of his, with other ghost stories, | have 
related at length in my A Lezsurely Tour m 
England. On a previous tour I visited a haunted 
house at Halton Holgate in Lincolnshire (1 make 
free to mention the name of the place, for this was 
given, with a long account of its ghost, in the 
Standard of August 30, 1897). In another book of 
mine, Over Fen and Wold, | described my visit 
to this house, and related fully the astonishing 
narrative told me by Mrs. Wilson, then living there, 
who declared that on several occasions she had both 
seen and heard the ghost—it appears it was one of 
the noisy variety, and had nearly frightened her out 
of her life. This is but one of many ghost stories I 
have been told, and told as “Gospel true.” What 
was I to make of it ? 

The first time, since I was a boy, that I noted 
ghosts as being taken seriously was in a long letter, 
headed “A Haunted House,” that appeared in the 
Standard of April 22, 1896. It was written by 
a retired officer, who therein stated he had been 
driven out of a desirable house by a ghost! He 
goes on to add: “JI am not physically nervous; I 
have been yvder fire repeatedly, have been badly 
wounded in action, and have been complimented on 
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my coolness when the bullets were flying around,” 
yet he confessed to having been driven out of his 
home by a ghost! I never read a more surprising 
statement; the letter even called forth a leading 
article in the same paper, which begins: ‘It is 
refreshing to find that in our sceptical age something _ 
can still be said for ghosts.” Since then I have 
seen many allusions to ghosts and haunted houses in 
the papers. Some of these I cut out and pasted in 
my Commonplace Book; unfortunately in some cases 
I neglected to note down the name and date of each 
paper, but they are all London papers of standing. 
Now, to make a few quotations from these cuttings, 
the following appeared in the Dazly Express some 
time in the year 1914. - The well-known _poet- 
dramatist, Mr. Stephen Phillips, author of Paolo and 
Francesca and Flerod, recently leased a house ina 
sleepy up-river town. ‘‘I went there for peace and 
quiet,’ said he to our representative, ‘“‘and yet, 
though many people knew my purpose, nobody had 
the pluck to tell that the place had the reputation 
of being haunted. We found it out pretty quickly 
ourselves, my household and I. No sooner were 
we installed in the place than the uncanniest noises 
conceivable beset us,” and so on and so on, with a 
description of the ghost, ‘“‘a little old man creeping 
about the house,” and making life unbearable within 
it owing to his noisy pranks. ‘‘ Needless to say,” 
continued Mr. Phillips, “ we threw up our lease and 
got out of the house like a shot. The servants left 
us so precipitately that they did not even take their 
boxes—so you may imagine how scared they were.” 
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Then in the Dazly Mazl of October 24, 1911 
' (if I noted the date aright), appeared an account of 
a Mr. Wrensted being ‘sued in the Law Courts for 
rent due in respect of a house he had leased; he 
declined to pay the rent, pleading that he and his 
family had been driven out of the house by appari- 
tions and fearful noises. ‘Our experiences,” said 
his wife, “have been something dreadful.” It appears, 
however, that the law does not acknowledge ghosts, 
for at the conclusion of the case the judge declared 
that the plea of ghosts could not be a successful 
reason for not paying the rent, and gave a verdict 
against the defendant. Three good men, one a 
gallant soldier, éach one driven out of his house 
by ghosts! ‘ Pro-di-gi-ous!” as Dominie Sampson 
would say. Then | have other cuttings out of the 
Spectator, Globe, and different papers, about ghosts 
and their doings, quite as astonishing. But enough. 
Why, I could write a big book of my adventures 
and experiences hunting after haunted houses and 
ghosts; yet never a ghost has honoured me with 
his presence after all my pains to secure a meeting, 
Ghosts seem to me to lack courtesy. I always put in 
an appearance to my visitors, who may have come 
but a short distance, whilst I have gone very many 
miles out of my way to greet my ghosts, who never 
once showed up. 

Though haunted houses abound, strangely enough 
haunted inns are scarce, for in all my wanderings 
only two have I come upon; perchance ghosts do 
not care for so much company as is generally to be 
found at an inn. Or it may be that the landlord of 
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a haunted inn deems it wise to confine the fact, or 
reputation, to himself. I once spent a few days at 
a charming old inn set away in the pleasant West 
Country; it had been a manor-house of some pretence 
of old, and still possessed a panelled hall and a 
panelled bed-chamber—the “ haunted room” across 
which a ghost walked nightly—so the tradition ran— 
from out of a cupboard at the bed head to the closed 
door opposite, through which door he (I think it 
was a he ghost) disappeared. I only heard the 
story, during my last evening at the hotel, from 
another visitor in the smoke-room, the rest of the 
guests having early departed, leaving us two alone. 

I judged my companion to be a London doctor 
from some remarks he let fall, but this was mere 
guesswork. He told me the following story, as 
told to him by another guest who had slept in that 
room, so I only had it at second hand. This guest, 
it appears, had stayed at the hotel before, and was 
aware that this special room had the reputation of 
being haunted, but it was allotted to him and he 
made no objection—I wish it had been allotted to 
me, for it was by far the pleasantest room in the 
house. 

Now for this man’s experience. Before retiring 
for the night he had drawn up the blinds; the moon 
was shining brightly into the room ; he had fallen to 
sleep, but was suddenly wakened by the noise of the 
creaking of the cupboard door, which he noticed 
was slowly opening; then a long, exceedingly thin 
hairy arm, with a lank, claw-like hand, stretched 
out into the room and towards him as though to 
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grasp his head. No body he saw, only the long 
arm, shrivelled like that of amummy. As he rose 
up in bed the arm gradually withdrew and the cup- 
board door closed. 

After this strange relation my companion went 
on quietly smoking. I waited awhile, expecting he 
might make comment upon it, but not a word said 
he. His silence provoked me, so I ventured the 
remark: “It’s a pretty tall story, to use a Yankee 
expression. I wonder what your private opinion 
of it may be?” ‘ Well,” he responded, ‘‘the man’s 
been overworked, and has been sent down here by 
his doctor for a complete rest—I gather his nerves 
are a bit unstrung. He knew the story of the room, 
got thinking about it as he fell off to sleep, then he 
dreamt the whole thing ; that’s about the truth of the 
matter. It’s a tale of a nightmare. Still, the man 
honestly believes that the thing happened. You 
see, I don’t believe in ghosts, do you?” To which 
query I replied: ‘‘ Never having seen one, I don't; 
I have slept in haunted rooms in which, I was told, 
other people had seen things, but nothing ever 
appeared to me.. Can you account for the number 
of ghost stories going about? At least a great 
many such stories have come my way of late, all 
uninvited.” Replied he, “With Shakespeare I can 
only say, ‘Lord, what fools these mortals be.’” 
That was the answer I got. It struck me afterwards 
as strange that, holding such opinions, he should 
have troubled to tell me this incredible tale, If | 
have experienced no adventures on the road, worthy 
of the term, yet I have picked up some uncommonly 
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weird stories such as would have delighted E. A. 
Poe, and my stories were not related as romances. 
Now it happened that the following year a friend 
of mine asked me if I could recommend him a quiet, 
comfortable, country hotel in the midst of pleasant 
scenery, and I strongly recommended the one | have 
been writing about; I made no mention of the haunted 
room, for I had forgotten all about it. My friend 
went there with his wife and his daughter, and when 
they saw me on returning home, declared that they 
were delighted with the hotel and the romantic 
country of hill and dale and tumbling streams around. 
On chatting about their visit I unexpectedly 
discovered that their grown-up daughter had 
occupied the haunted chamber, and she described 
it to me as “such a charming, old-fashioned room.” 
Diplomatically, and with a purpose, I ventured to 
remark that I hoped she had not been disturbed 
by the sound of the river, close below, tumbling 
Ovemmitserocky bedi SOh no<e she treplied) 991 
loved the sound of the river, it was so soothing.” 
Not a word about the ghost! Yet, had she seen 
it, I am sure she would have made mention of so 
startling an occurrence. May I add that I have 
related all these ghost stories exactly as they came 
to me, without any varnish whatever. Rather 
have I toned them down: moreover, | have others 
galore, quite as strange or even stranger, that | 
could tell did space permit. But I have been 
wandering far afield from Bury; vevenons a@ nos 
moutons, as Rabelais has it, which, being inter- 


preted, means, let us return to that town. 
R 


\ 
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At Bury I sought a barber’s shop, to indulge 
in a refreshing shampoo after my dusty day’s drive. 
I wonder, can it anyhow possibly be that the 
barber’s trade begets antiquarian tastes? I cannot 
remotely conceive why it should. Yet, truth to 
tell, thrice on the road, when patronising a barber’s 
shop, have I been surprised, when chatting with 
the proprietor, who on each occasion chanced to 
attend on me, to find that our talk drifted to 
descriptions of interesting old churches and houses 
in the neighbourhood, which “I really ought to 
see,’ and I was greatly surprised at the appreciative 
knowledge shown of the architectural features and 
admiration ‘of beautiful buildings and their charm 
that was expressed. One barber, indeed, would 
show me an album full of photographs of ancient 
buildings around, and prints of the same that he 
had collected. So it was from the barber at Bury 
that I learnt of Gedding and Rushbrooke moated 
Halls, not far away. 

Writing of barbers reminds me of an amusing 
incident I experienced at a little market town where 
I arrived late one Saturday evening. I had lost my 
razor, and asked the landlord of my inn if he could 
lend me one, not noticing that he wore a beard and, 
as he explained, had no need of a razor; but said he, 
‘“There’s a good barber in the town, and I think I 
can arrange with him to come over and shave you 
in the morning.” This he managed for me to my 
relief, as it would never do to go unshaven on 
Sunday. Early next morning came a knock at the 
door of my room and the barber appeared. After 
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bidding me good day, he stood quietly looking 
round, then suddenly he said, ‘‘ The last time I was 
here I came to shave Lord Dash, and, to tell you 
the truth, he was not quite sober.” I said I was 
sorry to hear that; a noble lord ought to know 
better, but really it was no concern of mine. I 
assured him I was perfectly sober and that he 
would have notrouble inshaving me. ‘“ No offence 
intended, sir,” he explained, “I never imagined 
anything else, but I thought I would tell you the 
joke about Lord Dash. There was a big temper- 
ance meeting to be held in the town that very 
afternoon, and Lord Dash was to take the chair and 
address the meeting; there were great placards 
about the event all over the place. Now it was an 
early closing day, so I went to the meeting. I 
hardly knew what to expect, but there was my lord 
apparently as sober as a judge, and unblushingly he 
stood up and made a most excellent speech on the 
dreadful evils of drink, and he wanted us all there 
and then to sign the Pledge. I could not help 
picturing my lord as I saw him only that morning. 
That gave me food for thought—and if you please, 
I’m ready to shave you.” 

Now there was a certain other noble lord, re- 
cently deceased (whose name for obvious reasons | 
withhold), who was invited to become President 
of an East Anglian Bible Temperance Society, 
which invitation he declined in the following scath- 
ing terms, brutal but courageous in their bold state- 
ments of his disqualifications : ‘‘] am surprised and 
annoyed by the contents of your letter—surprised 
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because my well-known character should have ex- 
empted me from such application, and annoyed 
because it compels me to have even this communica- 
tion with you. I drink. I have long been addicted 
to the gaming-table. I have lately taken to the 
turf. I fear I frequently blaspheme. All this was 
known to you and your Society ; notwithstanding 
which, you think me a fit person to be your President. 
God forgive your hypocrisy. I would rather live in 
a land of sinners than with such saints.” Needless 
to add, that ended the correspondence. 

Returning to the ‘“ Angel,” I sought out my host, 
who I found in his bar, to ask about the way to 
Gedding and Rushbrooke Halls, and to learn from 
him if he thought there was any probability of my 
being permitted to see them. My usual good fortune 
again favoured me. A strange gentleman chanced 
at the moment to come in—he looked like a country 
squire of the old-fashioned courteous sort that, alas ! 
one so seldom meets with nowadays; I might be 
mistaken, but whoever he was he was most kind, for 
overhearing my conversation with the landlord, he 
at once exclaimed, “I’m sure you'll have no difficulty 
in seeing Gedding Hall; I know the owner, he is a 
good sportsman; you can make use of my name if 
you like,” and he gave it to me—a perfect stranger. 
Again it verily seemed that wherever I met a 
stranger there I found a friend, and that whatever I 
wanted to see I saw. I cannot help contrasting the 
friendliness of the road with the freezing aloofness 
of the railway. 


Nor was this confiding in me, a stranger, by any 
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means the only instance of the kind I have ex- 
perienced. The other year when driving through 
the West Country I came to Tetbury, and there in 
a shop window I saw a photograph of Beverstone 
Castle that pleased me. I had not heard of the 
castle before, and as the shopman told me it was 
but a few miles away, I determined to drive there. 
Returning to my inn, and just before mounting the 
car, | asked the ostler the way and whether he 
thought if by any chance I might see over the 
building. Just then a lady drove up in a smart 
governess car, and overhearing my query, exclaimed, 
“JT don’t think you will have any trouble in doing 
so; 1 know the tenant well, he is a most obliging 
man; at any rate if you will mention my name to 
him, I’m sure he will allow you over it with pleasure. 
It is a very interesting old place, well worth seeing,” 
and the lady at once, without another word, gave me 
her name. Curiously enough, I had no need to 
make use of the impromptu and indirect introduction 
so thoughtfully and kindly offered me, for I obtained 
a second-and a personal one from another utter 
stranger! It happened thus: as I was approaching 
the village of Beverstone I noticed the parson (of 
the place I presumed) walking leisurely along the 
road ; now, as the castle was not in sight and I was 
not sure of my way to it, I pulled up and asked this 
of the parson, so I got chatting with him about the 
castle and its story. Then the wholly unexpected 
happened. Said the parson, “If you don’t mind 
waiting a few minutes whilst I make ashort call, I'll 
go with you and show you over the castle. Thes 
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tenant is a parishioner of mine; I know the history 
of the place by heart, and could explain many curious 
features of the building that might otherwise escape 
you. If you don’t mind driving up to the entrance 
of the castle,” he pointed out the way, “I'll meet 
you there, and we can quietly explore the place 
together.” But that was not all the kindness the 
parson showed me, for he would have me go to his 
rectory for afternoon tea. 

I have a liking for country parsons, for, without 
exception, I have always found them most kind and 
obliging; therefore, whenever I spy a parson on 
the road, I generally make for him, as, of course, 
he is well versed in the history of his church, 
village, and neighbourhood, so often informing. 
Once a parson I met on the road even insisted on 
my spending the night with him, which I did to 
my great pleasure. Frankly I cautioned him that 
to-day in entertaining strangers it does not follow 
one is “entertaining angels unawares.” The 
country squire, too, I delight to meet, though I 
meet him but rarely, but on those rare occasions 
I have found him most agreeable and helpful; the 
farmer is frequently available, though apt to 
grumble about the crops and the weather; the 
ploughboy (and the ploughboy knows a lot about 
wild animals, birds, and other things, though you 
might not imagine it), the ditcher, the roadman, the 
tramp, ever ready to gossip and beg, are more or 
less at daily command; the village carrier some- 
times proves a character, and is interestingly 
‘communicative if you can catch him idle for a 
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brief few minutes in the inn yard; but, of all the 
odd people you meet on the road, I have found 
the miller the one most given to pleasant talk: of 
an easy-going, jolly race he comes—“as merry as 
a miller” runs not an old song? Then the host of 
mine inn is generally good for a gossip at night in 
his cosy bar, and he seems to know everybody 
around, and not infrequently proves to be an 
entertaining man, at heart “a jolly good fellow.” 
Who could be dull on the road. with such varied 
company to interest or solace, even though one 
travels alone? 

Early next morning I set forth in search of 
Gedding Hall, with Rushbrooke to follow. I 
promised myself a treat, for to me, and it may be 
to others, there is a potent magnetism, a haunting 
charm about a lonely moated house, which holds 
me in thrall—a charm to be felt, not to be conveyed 
in mere words. Tennyson comes near to it in 
“Mariana,” just as Hood suggests the intangible 
something that broods over a grey and desolate old 
home lying under the ban of being haunted. How 
telling is his repeated refrain : 

A O’er all there hung a shadow anda fear; _ 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 


And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is Haunted ! 


But whether it be a moated grange, or a time- 
worn, old hobgoblin hall, over them lingers the 
glamour of romance—a something wide apart from 
the prosaic life of our day; so long as we have 
these we have some romance left, though the 
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titular gods have all gone. Of course a man must 
have poetry in his soul to see and realise the 
romance in these picturesque survivals of the 
never-returning past. With Carlyle, superior 
people may sneer at romance as “transcendental 
nonsense.” Well, long words cost nothing, and 
sneers are cheap; let them sneer. A blessing on 
romance, for, like good wine, it cheers the soul and 
helps to lighten, if but for a time, the wearisome 
weight and staleness of this commonplace world. 

Truly, we have legendary heroes, King Arthur 
and his knights of the Round Table, to conjure 
with, but these do not appeal to the eye; it is 
the sentiment of seeing that impresses. Pharaoh 
is but a name—we have to trust to history that 
he ever existed; but a sight of the pyramids is 
convincing. 

I had some difficulty in discovering Gedding 
Hall, for it lies in an out-of-the-world spot, and is 
only to be reached by devious roads. Its loneliness 
impresses. Unlike most moated granges, Gedding 
Hall does not hide itself away from public gaze 
in a hollow; it can well be seen from the road, all 
but its moat. 

Armed with my verbal introduction I drove 
boldly up to the bridge that spans the moat, the 
nearest approach to the house with a conveyance. 
In all weathers one must cross the bridge on foot ; 
that is one of the inconveniences of a moated house, 
the price of the picturesque. The permission I 
sought was readily and courteously granted, so at 
my leisure and ease I both sketched and photo- 
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graphed the romantic home of old days and old 
ways, without the uncomfortable feeling of being a 
presumptuous intruder. Of this old home my 
sketch, here reproduced (though the poetry of it 
escaped my brush), will give a better idea than any 
long-worded description, for a sketch, or a photo- 
graph, has the advantage of presenting at once to 
the eye the actual features of a place. Now a 
description, however excellent, leaves very much 
to be vaguely filled in by the imagination, 

Here is a brief and rough description of another 
old house by the road that I find I hastily jotted 
down in my note-book one day: “A rambling, 
neglected-looking old place of many odd_ gables, 
some topped with stone balls; clustering chimney- 
stacks of mouldering brick, each chimney varying 
in form; a bent and lichen-laden roof; weather- 
stained walls half covered with ivy ; many-mullioned 
windows, large and small; a great porch in front, 
with a carved coat-of-arms in crumbling stone above ; 
a weedy drive leading up to it from rusty griffin- 
guarded gates that seem to have been closed for 
a long while, for weeds have grown, and flourish, 
round their base. The house backed by rook- 
haunted elms. A board in front, leaning on one 
side, with a faded notice as though it had long 
been there, ‘This charming old manor house to be 
let on lease.” A faithful description; yet did an 
artist attempt to realise it in a painting, the result 
would, unless by a miracle of inspiration, bear no 
resemblance to the place. 

Gedding Hall calls aloud for some Mariana to be 
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wistfully gazing out of one of the upper casement 
windows in its tower gateway ; or a Dorothy Vernon 
would serve, looking for the long-expected coming 
of her lover. Itis a dreamy old house that demands 
legend, for legend seems to be as mucha part of it 
as the creeping ivy that lovingly clings to its walls ; 
some clandestine elopement in spite of the guarding 
moat, for what obstacle would a mere moat be toa 
gallant lover of the old days bred in an age of bold 
adventure? I felt sorely disappointed that I could 
unearth no legend connected with the ancient house, 
for I feel it must surely have one of which its ancient 
walls hold the secret. Certain old houses (you can 
pick them out at a glance), like certain men, have 
their past stamped on their faces and plainly proclaim 
it; in one cavaliers have assuredly revelled and 
feasted, in another stern Roundheads have quartered 
themselves, still another tells of runaway lovers, 
others are given over to being haunted—from the 
genius of place there is no escape. One may 
remember the old house of Blakesmoor, where 
Charles Lamb lived for a while when a boy, and the 
haunted room there ‘in which old Mrs. Battle died, 
whereinto I have crept, but always in the daytime, 
with a passion of fear . . . to hold communion with 
the past.” 

Gedding Hall, though grey with years, is neither 
gloomy nor depressing, at least not as it looked 
that day with the bright sunshine lightening up its 
ancient walls, its moat brimming with clear water, 
blue with the reflected colour of the sky; not 
stagnant, weedy, dark, and dreary as most moats 
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are, with the suggestion of some forgotten crime. 
Gedding Hall is a ballad in building, a memory in 
brick and stone, ‘“‘a haunt of ancient peace,” where 
still abides the spirit of the past. Centuries ago it 
was the home of the Bockenhams: I wonder if 
their pale ghosts ever hover about their time-worn 
thirteenth-century home? 


Gia Bal ER 
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Lravinc Gedding’s moated grange, I made my way 
across country in search of Rushbrooke Hall, but 
somehow I lost direction amongst a maze of lanes 
and byways, so missed the old house; eventually 
I struck upon a wide main road at the somnolent 
little one-streeted town of Ixworth, a town of many 
time-dimmed buildings but of no great interest. I 
am not a worshipper of a thing just because it is old, 
else would a flint, with its millions of years of exist- 
ence, appeal to me; but it does not. 

On my map I noticed “ Ixworth Abbey” marked 
close to the spot; verily England at one period 
must have been dotted all over with religious 
establishments. What little remains of Ixworth 
Abbey is now embodied in a modern house, except 
for the bases of a few pillars of its church in the 
grounds adjoining. Of many of our once stately 
abbeys, poems in architecture that graced the land, 
the present-day traveller has need to ask where the 
building stood. 
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At the pretty village of Rickinghall Inferior, next 
on my way, I pulled up the car under the shade of 
some overhanging trees, for the place pleased me. 
I pulled up opposite to its round-towered church, 
which I also noticed had an ancient priest-chamber 
built over a still more ancient porch, and that this 
chamber was lighted by an iron-grated window, 
or rather a glazeless opening —a charming and 
interesting little church. Frederic Mistral says 
that ‘“‘the love of the village church is the founda- 
tion of patriotism.” However this may be, I was 
pleased to note what a genuine pride many villagers 
appear to take in their churches and sometimes in 
their parsons. 

I was also pleased to see its ‘‘God’s Acre” well 
cared for : 


I like that Saxon phrase which calls 
The burial-ground God’s Acre! 


and in it stands a fine modern cross on the top of 
a tall and shapely tapering shaft. The sight of a 
cross to the Puritans was as the sight of a red rag 
to a bull, and I believe they destroyed every cross 
in every churchyard except the one at Bosbury, 
in Herefordshire, which was spared by the local 
Parliamentarian Commander, less bigoted than most 
of his kind, on the condition that the following 
should be plainly engraved on it : 


Honour not the Cross, 
But honour God for Christ, 


which was done and the cross saved ; and though the 
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letters of the inscription are much weather-wasted, 
the words can be traced to this day. 

I cannot remember having come to before, or 
heard of, a village calling itself Inferior, and I 
observed marked on ‘my map another Rickinghall 
close by calling itself Superior. The prefixes 
Great, .Small, Upper, Little, Lower, Long; sare 
common enough—these one would accept as a matter 
of course, but “ Inferior ” suggests a loss of dignity. 

Driving on, I soon found myself at the hamlet of 
Scole, where still stands and keeps open its doors, 
though to-day looking somewhat forlorn, the once 
flourishing and far-famed “Inn of Scole,” as it was 
familiarly called in past times, though its correct 
title was the “ White Hart”; an inn celebrated as 
possessing the finest sign in the country, possibly in 
the world—‘ The noblest sign in England,” so Sir 
Thomas Browne, who saw it, declared. Unfortun- 
ately it is to be seen no more. 

Blomefield, in his Hzstory of Norfolk published 
in 1739, gives the following account of this inn: 
“The White Hart is much noted in these parts, 
being called by way of distinction Scole Inn. It 
was built in 1655 by John Peck, Esqre., whose arms 
are over the door. The sign is very large, and 
beautified all over with a great number of images of 
large stature carved in wood. . . . Here was lately 
a very large round bed big enough to accommodate 
forty persons; in imitation, I suppose, of the re- 
markable great bed at Ware.” 

It appears that Ware was not singular in the 
possession of a great round bed ; indeed, the Ware 
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bed, though better known, was only capable of hold- 
ing twelve-people, therefore not nearly so large as 
the huge one at Scole. This bed of Scole, I learnt, 
was used for the accommodation of tramps and other 
low-class travellers, who were thus herded together 
in an outbuilding apart from the house. When 
touring in America, I was told the story of a Yankee 
judge who, when travelling in the Far West, was 
compelled at an overcrowded little village inn to 
share a bed with an Irishman. Said the judge, ‘I 
guess, Pat, you would have lived a long time in the 
old country before you would have slept with a 
_ judge.” To which the nonabashed Pat promptly 
replied, ‘And I guess yer honour would have lived 
a mighty long while in the old country before ye’d 
been made a judge.” 

Another account of this old inn at Scole, given 
in Paterson's Roads, runs thus: ‘‘ This remark- 
able house was built in the year 1655 by John Peck, 
Esq.,a merchant of Norwich ; it was a large structure, 
decorated with a profusion of carved work, the size 
of life; but the sign was more particularly singular, 
being a considerable mass of wood carving, consist- 
ing of an assemblage of images surrounded by the 
arms of the chief towns and families of the country. 
Among the very numerous figures seen on the north 
side was an astronomer seated on a circumferenter, 
which by a device acted as a hygrometer, turning 
towards the north in fine weather, and in wet facing 
the quarter whence the rain proceeded.” 

It appears that this John Peck was a wealthy 
Norwich merchant whose ambition was to build one 
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of the finest inns in England. He spent over 
£1000 on the sign alone. I would that photo- 
graphy had been invented earlier, that some one 
had taken a photograph of this strange and wonder- 
ful sign, and so had preserved its unique features 
for us. However, failing a photograph, I have an 
engraving of it, done from a drawing by C. J. 
Richardson, which shows a massive and elaborate 
structure bridging the road, a greatly glorified type 
of what is known as “the gallows sign.” In the 
centre of its great cross-beam is a boldly carved 
hart; large figures stand facing it on either side. 
To the extreme left is what looks like a soldier 
holding a halbert. Next, without a doubt, comes 
Diana with her bow and her dogs; opposite to her 
is aman with a stag’s head and horns. (ls it not 
recorded that Diana changed Actzon into a stag 
and sent her dogs to worry him to death because 
he chanced to glance at her when bathing ?) Then 
there are many other figures looming large, includ- 
ing the astronomer already mentioned, Bacchus, 
Charron, together with lions and other animals—a 
truly astonishing sign! Why was it pulled down, 
I wonder? It could not be for obstructing the road, 
for the engraving shows a coach driving under it 
with ample head, and side room and to spare. 
What an attraction to the inn the grand sign would 
be were it standing! I wonder, too, what has be- 
come of all those rare carvings? 

The inn itself is a large brick building of shapely 
gables, its bricks weather-worn in places, and on 
its front still may be seen a stone label with the 
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date 1655 deeply cut on it. As I have said, to-day 
the historic old house bears a forlorn look, an un- 
mistakable look of having seen better days. When 
I was there workmen were busy repainting and 
redecorating the building within. May it, re- 
furbished, regain some at least of its past prosperity. 
I saw the fine old staircase in the hall, fit for a 
lordly mansion, and to judge a house by its staircase 
(I never yet saw a fine staircase in a poor house), | 
should imagine it had been a grand old place in 
its prime. Just then the mute appeal of its vacant 
chambers struck a pathetic note, and I felt 


eneikerone 
Who treads alone, 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed. 


No more the many post-chaises and coaches with 
their varied company drive up to its once ever-open 
door, and so far the motor-car does not appear to 
have done much to revive its fallen fortunes; yet 
the car has brought something like prosperity to 
many another past-time inn that had suffered from 
long neglect, but there is little to attract the tourist 
in the hamlet itself, though the country around is 
pleasant enough. Again, the motorist has no need 
to call a stop to bait or rest his tireless iron horse. 
Then the interesting city of Norwich is but twenty 
miles away, and little a motorist recks of that 
distance. So he merely casts a hasty glance at the 


old inn as he goes by, with some such remark as 
S 
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“A fine old place,’ as I overheard a passing 
motorist exclaim, though I must own he slowed 
down his car as he said it. 

I think I should have stopped there had not the 
building been in the hands of workmen, and had it 
been a convenient time of day, just for the sake of 
old times. ; 

It was but a short drive from Scole to Hoxne, 
a village fortunate in being both pretty and interest- 
ing; for a village may be interesting but not pretty, 
or, again, it may be pretty but uninteresting. It 
will be remembered, according to long-cherished 
tradition, it was at Hoxne that the Danes, having 
bound King Edmund to a tree, used him asa target 
for their arrows and did him to death, so making 
him “to be numbered with the Saints.” 

In Oakley Park, by Hoxne, a park famous for 
its fine old trees, there stood until the year 1849, 
when it was blown down and rent asunder, a very 
ancient oak, known as “Saint Edmund’s Oak,” it 
being reputed to be the very tree to which the 
king was bound. Strangely enough, in the centre 
of the stem, where it split in two upon falling, was 
found embedded an ancient and very rusty arrow- 
head. An expert who examined the fallen oak, 
judging by the rings of the trunk, each one re- 
presenting a year’s growth, estimated the tree to be 
over a thousand years old. Of course this discovery, 
though suggestive, proves nothing, for it may well 
have been the stray arrow-head of a medieval 
sportsman after deer that got lodged in the oak 
when it was a sapling; still, some learned anti- 
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quaries hold strongly to their faith in its being the 

very original and historic tree. Listen to what 
Lord Arthur Hervey said during his address to the 
Archaeological Society at Bury St.. Edmunds in 
1854. 

“TI cannot help adverting to a most singular 
tradition, to which I confess | give implicit credence. 
At Hoxne, a few miles from here, was an old oak, 
which had always been known as ‘St. Edmunds 
Oak.’ The common tradition was (perhaps it had 
ceased to be common belief) that it was the very 
identical oak to which King Edmund was tied, some 
thousand years ago, when he was shot by the Danes. 
Some seven or eight years since, this venerable tree 
split from extreme old age, and in its very centre, 
which was then exposed to view, was found an old 
arrow-head. This remarkable fact, coupled with 
the tradition, makes me believe that this was the 
very oak to which St. Edmund was bound in the 
forest of Hoxne.” 

There is also another quaint legend of Hoxne, 
according to which it was under the arch of an 
ancient bridge there, a bridge pulled down some 
years ago, that King Edmund hid himself, but a 
wedding party crossing it discovered the king, owing 
to the reflection of his bright armour in the water, 
whereupon the party betrayed him. Then the king 
cursed for all time any wedding party that should 
cross that bridge ; and so long as the old bridge stood, 
no wedding party ever crossed it, going another and 
a much longer way to the church. Even legends, 
it seems, are sometimes a power in the land. 
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At Hoxne Abbey, now a farmhouse, are pre- 
served four curious and cleverly carved life-size 
wooden figures of considerable antiquity, two being 
of. men and two of women. Of. their origin, 
strangely, nothing is known. One of the men is 
represented in the costume of an ancient Roman 
soldier, with a crown on his head, and holds a globe 
in his hand; the other is clad like a savage, in the 
skin of some wild animal, and holds a staff in his 
hand. One of the female figures holds a basket of 
flowers, and the other a sheaf of corn and a sickle. 
The carvings are done with skill, and presumably 
are intended to represent the ‘‘Four Seasons.” 
But no one appears to know anything about them 
beyond that they are “very old.” 

Apart from its legendary interest Hoxne attracts, 
for it is truly a charming village, pleasantly situated 
in a well-wooded and well-watered country, and 
stands close beside the winding river Waveney. 
Renewing my wanderings I passed through a 
very pleasant and refreshful pastoral district of 
green meadows, shady woods, and willow-bordered 
streams. Then the little town of Eye, with its 
buildings grey and old, set in the smiling landscape, 
came into view—a quiet market town, having a 
fine church and a decent inn, and that is all I can 
remember of it. I see by my map that there of old 
stood a castle, and it once possessed a proud priory, 
both now little more than mere fragments of walls. 
Still another abbey! So rich in religious houses 
was East Anglia of old; and where else in the 
land will you come upon such a_ succession of 
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grand village churches in relation to the scant 
population ? 

Then followed a pleasant open stretch of country 
that brought me to the little decayed market town 
of Debenham, as dreamy and as forsaken-looking 
a little town as ever I saw. Its single street was 
strangely deserted—I only noticed one man there, 
standing by its old market hall doing nothing, not 
even smoking; no children, not a dog nor other 
sign of life did I see, nor a face at a window. It 
seemed like a town asleep under some spell. It 
had an ancient look, as though built long ago and 
not a stone of it touched since. ‘‘ Nought seems 
altered but the face of man.” 

The spirit of the spot took possession of me; I 
must needs stop there, where was no sign of move- 
ment but in the passing clouds above and the 
shadows they cast below. Perhaps it was the 
dinner interval at Debenham and all the good folk 
were indoors dining; perhaps it was but a curious 
accident of the hour that the place was so still and 
deserted, save for that solitary man, who served 
but to emphasise the impression of loneliness, 
Having taken my fill of doing nothing, I went 
to an inn to buy a bottle of ale for my luncheon- 
basket. The inn door was carefully closed—an 
unusual thing, surely, for an inn door to be kept 
closed; and when I found my way to the bar no 
one was there. But, after biding my time, the 
landlord leisurely appeared. I apologised for dis- 
turbing him! He replied he was not expecting a 
customer. I felt I ought really to have planned 
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the time of my coming better. However, I got 
my bottle of ale. Then I suggested to the landlord 
that Debenham was rather a quiet place. Said he, 
“Well, it’s certainly not a second London. We're 
folks as minds our own business, and there’s 
precious little business we’ve got to mind and little 
profit in it- But you’ve come to the right place for 
your ale. It’s genuine Suffolk ale, and there’s no 
better ale brewed the world over.” I told him I 
was glad to hear that, jokingly adding, ‘“ The proof 
of good ale is in the drinking.” He told me he 
had put it to that proof, and I did not doubt the 
statement. 

The pleasant little rural river Deben that flows 
by Debenham has found a poet, Barnard Barton, to 
sing its praises, and thus he addresses it : 


No ruined abbey grey with years 

Upon thy marge its pile uprears ; 

Nor crumbling castle, valour’s hold, 
Recalls the feudal days of old. 

Nor dost thou need that such should be 
To make thee, Deben, dear to me: 
Thou hast thy own befitting charms 

Of quiet heath and fertile farms, 

With here and there a copse to fling 

Its welcome shade where wild birds sing. 


I left Debenham asleep as I found it. My road 
that followed, like the town, was deserted— 


Ancient road that wind’st deserted 
Through the level of the vale. 


Whither wilt thou lead me? Presently I found a 
sheltered spot at the foot of a gentle descent, 
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followed by as gentle an ascent topped by an old 
windmill, the mill’s sails darkly outlined against the 
bright sky, and there I| pulled up the car to sample 
the contents of my luncheon-basket, and my bottle 
of bepraised Suffolk ale. The ale was good, the 
landlord had not praised it without justification. 
Then in a contented frame of mind I sat at ease 
in the car smoking a contemplative pipe, whilst I 
took a glance at my map to discover my where- 
abouts. After a while a man in a two-wheeled 
conveyance pulled up alongside, and kindly offered 
to direct me if I was uncertain as to my road. This 
well-meant offer put me rather in a quandary, as | 
had no idea where I was going. A traveller with- 
out a destination is much like a ship at sea without 
a port to make for. However, the man settled the 
problem before I had time to think of a suitable 
feply. aid he, “(lf you want to go to Dash; its 
a straight road on to it.” I thanked him for the 
information, but whether I should go to Dash 
depended on the attraction of the road ahead 
and the counter-attractions of the roads leading 
from it. 

Oh for the leisured life of the country-folk! They 
know not what haste means, time verily seems slowed 
for them, and the long day longer than that of the busy 
town man; at least they always find time to loiter 
and to chat, so the stranger appeared in no hurry 
to depart. Having settled my road, he started on 
the weather, then went on about the crops, and, 
when I could get a word in, I called his attention 
to the idle mill, remarking that I had not seen one 
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for some time, and that I wondered why they were 
going out of use and disappearing from the country- 
side. It seemed a strange thing to me, for wind 
power, if a little uncertain, is costless. Now a steam- 
engine to drive a mill eats up coal, needs an 
engineer to look after it, and an engineer means 
wages; moreover, an engine costs something for 
occasional repairs and replacements. Then the 
man explained, to his own satisfaction at any rate, 
“Tt’s all on account of the shortage of wind,” said 
he. ‘That’s our mill. We only get about a third 
of the wind we used to get in my grandfather’s 
time. He kept an account every day of the wind 
and the running of the mill. That's how I know. 
Why, for this last fortnight we’ve had hardly wind 
enough to turn the sails. Summer or winter, in 
the old days, the old mill were seldom idle ; now she 
has to stand still sometimes for days.” 

On my return home I wrote to a learned meteoro- 
logical friend, telling him the miller’s tale, and 
asking him if he could inform me if there were any- 
thing in it. My friend replied he thought positively 
not. Now | know a little town where there is no 
windmill, but where one of the inhabitants com- 
plained to me that the wind blew for three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year. Certainly where I 
live, on the sea-coast the wind seldom takes a 
holiday ; yet in the country around, where of old the 
windmills were many, they are gradually becoming 
fewer. Only once during all my road wanderings 
have I seen a windmill in the course of erection, and 
that was more years ago than I care to count. 
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From my map I discovered that if I kept straight 
on I should pass by Helmingham Hall, the ancient 
moated home, on its little island, of the Tollemache 
family, who held their lands in England long before 
William the Conqueror came. ‘When the Con- 
queror came, the Tollemaches were at home,” runs 
an old saying. The drawbridge over the moat is 
still raised unfailingly every night, as it has been for 
these five hundred years or more gone by. I like 
to hear of these old customs being retained, for 
one link after another with the unreturning past 
gets broken never to be replaced. A single link in 
the long chain missing, the spell and subtle charm 
of continuity is lost beyond recall. A link in a 
material chain may be renewed, but when the links 
are made of years, impossibility prevents. 

When I got to the top of the hill, after resuming 
my way, a byroad to the left, that led past the old 
mill, looked so inviting that I was tempted to follow 
it even to the missing of Helmingham Hall; that 
is, supposing my usual good fortune to prevail and 
that I obtained permission to see it. Anyhow the 
narrow way tempted me from the broad main road. 
The byways and lanes with their promise of the 
unexpected are always by far the pleasantest in my 
eyes, they have such a friendly look and take you 
amongst friendly folk in all manner of out-of-the- 
way places. The lanes are for those who love the 
picturesque and delight in exploring. The footpath, 
too, is pleasant enough, but it generally means merely 
a short-cut across fields, sometimes to only a farm- 
stead or cottage, and there is the end of it. Now 
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a lane winds about, and one lane generally leads to 
another, so you go on wandering for miles, and thus 
you may sooner or later come to hidden haunts “of 
ancient peace” that you hardly expect to find out of 
a picture or a beautiful dream. If you are of a 
roving disposition and not in a hurry to get any- 
where, but only desire a pleasant drive, trust to a 
lane, seldom will it disappoint you, and when you 
emerge on a dusty high-road, as you may, only 
follow it as far as the next green lane, then go along 
that again. For want of a better word I venture to 
employ the term “lane scenery ” to express the quiet 
charm of these green byways of Old England. 
After a few miles of diversified country, I dropped 
down to the pretty and retired little village of Earl 
Soham that much pleased me (the prefix Earl is 
suggestive of some history, but why it bears this 
prefix I have been unable to discover). Then driving 
on, I was awakened out of a day-dream I had fallen 
into by the sudden and romantic vision of a great and 
many-towered castle crowning a hill that rose above 
a small and clustering town below. This was the 
greatest surprise of my journey ; the sight, so wholly 
unexpected, seemed almost too romantic to be real. 
I had no idea of coming upon a castle that day, 
much less one so vast in extent and so bold in 
position, moreover one of the largest in England, I 
should imagine, and externally the most perfect with 
its many towers (one only being broken on the top) 
and its complete curtain walls; to my eye the most 
perfect, excepting royal Windsor, and Bodiam in 
Sussex—Bodiam, that rare gem amongst castles, 
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lonely in a remote corner of the land and rising so 
romantically from its wide mere-like moat. 

I candidly confess I had no idea that peaceful 
and pastoral East Anglia possessed such a grand 
old castle; even had I come upon it in Scotland 
or Wales, where castles abound and are expected 
features in the landscape, its size and perfect ex- 
ternal state would have struck me. To give it a 
name, this was Framlingham Castle, and the little 
town below, half hidden in the blue haze of its 
poetic smoke, for smoke can be poetic at times, was 
Framlingham. Above some of the towers rise 
what seem to be from a distant view tiny watch 
towers, such as one finds, only on a much larger 
scale, at Carnarvon, but on near approach these 
towers turn out to be but Tudor chimneys added in 
later times. 

The old feudal stronghold (its towers and walls 
bare of ivy, its stones lighted up with the sunshine 
revealed not its age) looked just then much as it 
must have looked to the medieval wayfarer ap- 
proaching it; for the moment the fancy took me to 
imagine myself a thirteenth-century traveller coming 
to a castle-guarded town—only the modern motor- 
car had to be banished from mind, Certainly the 
view of the great castle topping the hill brought 
back to memory the drawings I used to dote on in the 
Fairy Books of my boyhood. Truly the inevitable 
armoured approaching knight on horseback was 
wanting, but the rest was there, a romantic reality, 
not an artist’s dream. It may be that the romance 
of the place was mainly of my own conjuring, for 
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romance is the poetry of seeing—the seeing with 
the mind as well as the eye. 

Coming to the town | noticed, facing the market 
square, an old-fashioned hostelry of the coaching 
period, with a great central doorway, under which | 
drove, to be promptly welcomed by a most civil and 
obliging landlord; then appeared the good-natured 
landlady who carefully looked after my comfort. I 
think she gave me the best room in the house. The 
fare was good, the house was clean, the maid who 
quietly waited on me was attentive—what need to 
say more of my inn? 

As I was taking my meal alone, in walked a 
stout man of the jovial, refined John Bull sort, such 
as Punch pictures his country squires, but what | 
noticed most about him was his “vast substantial 
smile,” a smile that seemed to pervade the whole 
room. That is the sort of fellow-guest I like to 
meet, one who sheds cheerfulness around. He 
wanted to know if the dinner he had ordered was 
ready, as he had a hunger worth having. And a 
very nice little dinner they set before him, and he 
did it justice. He ordered a bottle of Burgundy, 
remarking aside to me, “I like my wine with a 
colour; Burgundy or port are the wines for me, 
good to the taste, full of flavour, and pleasant to 
look at.” Then he poured himself out a glass, 
exclaiming, ‘A bottle in the hand is worth two in 
the cellar.” Quite a sociable stranger with none 
of the usual British reserve about him, and when- 
ever he spoke it was to make some sprightly 
epigrammatic remark ; it seemed to come naturally 
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to him todoso. He had the stamp of individuality ; 
he was refreshingly original in his talk, not a word 
about the weather or the usual threadbare topics of 
conversation escaped him. His dinner finished, he 
lit a fat cigar and wished me a cheery good-night, 
adding, ‘‘ Caesar was born too early, he never knew 
the pleasure of a good smoke.” JI think he found 
the world much to his liking. I wondered who he 
was and what his profession or business might be. 
I asked of the landlord but he did not know, he 
was a chance visitor he said. Now on a previous 
journey I met one evening such another cheerful 
old soul at my village inn and he entertained me 
till late with many a good story; next morning | 
discovered he was an undertaker who had come 
down that day from town to make arrangements for 
a funeral next morning! 

Being left alone in the coffee-room I sought the 
bar to indulge in a last pipe, and to take stock of 
the town-folk gathered there, for to the town-folk 
the bar of an inn forms a kind of informal club, 
where they meet, greet, and discuss local topics and, 
according to their wisdom, the wider ones of the 
day. I did not travel to study tables and empty 
chairs in a deserted coffee-room. In the bar I 
found myself in a haze of tobacco smoke and in the 
midst of the hum of many voices. Much for my 
entertainment I cannot say, but I overheard one or 
two odd remarks that remain in my memory. Said 
one man after boasting about some matter, ‘‘ Now, 
I must touch wood.” Whereupon his companion, 
laughing, remarked, “It bain’t no good to touch 
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dead wood, it must be living wood to be effective.” 
Another man exclaimed anent a certain person, 
“He never got that red nose of his looking down 
—a fresh expression to me. Then there 
were two men who, from what I could make out, had 
had a slight disagreement in the morning, and like 
good fellows had come to the inn bar to make it up 
over a friendly glass: and has it not been said that 


”) 


a well 


A bumper of good liquor 
Will end the dispute quicker 
Than justice, judge, or vicar. 


I noticed that the men touched each other’s glass, 
as the custom is, a custom that, I have been told, 
originated at the time when Prince Charles had 
escaped from the Puritans to France. It not being 
safe to openly drink the king’s health, the Royalists 
drank it in silence, passing their glasses, and so 
clinking them over a bowl of water, the unspoken 
toast ‘‘To the king over the water” being under- 
stood, and some old glasses of the time that have 
been preserved bear the legend engraved on them: 
“Drink and think your toast.” But when the 
Stuarts were certain of their company they would 
boldly exclaim : 


God save Charles the King 
Soon to reign over us 

In peace and joy, 

Our royal Roy. 


That surely is the essential spirit of our National 
Anthem of to-day, and suggests it may possibly 
have had a Jacobean origin? Dr. Brewer writes: 
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‘The words ‘Send him victorious,’ etc., look like a 
Jacobean song, and Sir John Sinclair tells us he 
saw the above verse cut in an old glass tankard, the 
property of Murray Threipland of Fingask Castle, 
whose predecessors were staunch Jacobites.” 
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A sanctuary-knocker—Parham old moat hall—Country home-life in 
the old times—A thriving town washed away by the sea—A 
ruined church—The school teacher’s sand-table—The rare race 
of the Skiapodes—The ‘‘Sexton’s Wheel” and its story—A 
medieval hostelry, the ‘“‘ Maid’s Head,” Norwich—A Jacobean 
carved oak inn bar—Travellers’ luck. 


Onty a few miles from Framlingham lies the 
pleasant village of Parham, to which retired spot 
I went in search of the old moated house of 
Parham Hall, formerly the home of the famous 
“fighting Lord Willoughby,” otherwise known in 
his day as the “‘ Lord of Parham,” whose deeds and 
valour are related in a familiar old Suffolk song. 
These brave old songs, of gallant warriors long 
dead, appeal to me, their epitaphs too; for once 
I love to hear the beating of the big drum, because 
it was not beaten by the warriors themselves. 
Blake was buried in Westminster Abbey. 


But for his fame the world itself 
Hath not sufficient room 


was written for his epitaph. 

The church of Parham, with its thatched lych- 
gate, stands by the wayside. As it looked interest- 
ing, I took a glance within, and there I discovered, 


on the great oak vestry door, a rare relic of past 
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days in the shape of a sanctuary ring, or knocker 
is it? The green and shady churchyard suggested 
one of those to which at cock-crow “hosts, 
wandering here and there, troop home,” so Puck 
asserts, to their lonely graves whence they issued 
forth at midnight. Only, never having passed a 
churchyard at that time of night, I have not seen 
them. 

Parham old Hall is not easy for a stranger to find, 
as it lies secluded in a hollow surrounded by trees, 
and is some little way from the village. On the 
by-road to it I met not a soul to direct me, and 
passed unnoticed the ordinary field-gate through 
which is the only approach to the house. After 
wandering about in vain, as I was returning to the 
village, a labourer chanced to be coming out of the 
gate, and he pointed me the way; this was along a 
rough cart-track that led across some meadows. 
After a short walk I caught a peep of the old Hall 
deep down in a hollow, its weather-worn gables and 
time-stained walls being revealed in part through 
the encircling trees. Crossing the moat, I found 
myself in front of a fine Tudor gateway ; the panels 
of the stone arch above are adorned by a number 
of boldly carved coats-of-arms, making a brave 
display of family pride and pedigree. Doubtless, to 
those with heraldic knowledge, these coats-of-arms 
with their quarterings have their tales to tell ; with 
my insufficient knowledge of the subject I could only 
admire their decorative effect and artistic carving. 

The view of the house that most pleased me 


was from the other side of the moat, showing the 
s 
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building rising sheer out of the water. The bricks 
of the walls have crumbled away in places, leaving 
small cavities; many were green with damp, some 
silvery grey with age, others tinted with clinging 
lichen, all telling of age. The day was dull, and a 
gloom was cast over the spot by the double shade 
of louring cloud and overhanging trees. As I was 
making my sketch, I felt a desire to shake from 
me the depressing century-gathered gloom that 
brooded over all. It seemed almost unholy. Yet 
the gentle gloom suited the decayed old house 
better far than garish all-revealing sunshine; for 
the subdued light gave an air of mystery and poetry 
to the place. It was a home that day under a cloud. 
The wide and weedy moat looked dark and deep, 
and now and then a sudden shiver went round the 
reeds on its banks. It may be that one sees in a 
place what one brings to it, the place itself form- 
ing a fitting background for one’s fancies so they 
may run an easy riot. Aged, worn, and dimmed, 
telling of ancient days, it is a house that excites the 
imagination. 

If it does not wholly realise Tennyson’s poetic 
picture of a lonely moated grange, Parham Hall 
comes nearest to it of any moated house I have 
seen. Its roof truly is not of thatch, but then I do 
not know of any grange or manor-house with that 
humble form of roofing ; indeed I feel that Tennyson 
possibly erred in giving his grange a thatched roof— 
at least to me so improbable a detail strikes a note 
of unreality in the description of so important a home. 
But this apart. Without the house 
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The broken sheds look’d sad and strange : 
Unlifted was the clinking latch ; 
Weedy and worn the ancient thatch, 


On one side there stretched far away ‘the level 
waste of grey.” I am not sure as to the poplar 
hard by, but I think it was there. About the walls 


the moat 
with blacken’d waters slept, 
And o’er it many, round and small, 
The cluster’d marish-mosses crept, 


and ‘the cold winds” wailed by “the lonely moated 
grange.” I did not go into the house, so cannot 
say if 


Old faces glimmer’d thro’ the doors, 
Old footsteps trod the upper floors. 


But if there exists a house where such things be, 
that house is surely the old moated Hall of Parham. 
It has all the pathetic charm and glamour of 
ancientness, and it has a ghostly look. 

It was from this old Hall, fallen from its first 
estate to a farmhouse, that the poet Crabbe married 
his wife, who was the daughter of Mr. Tovell, at that 
time the owner of the place. Ina biography of the 
poet by his son we get a glimpse of the house and 
its inmates when the writer visited it late in the 
eighteenth century, and this is what he says: “ The 
house was large, and the surrounding moat, dove- 
cote, and well-stocked fish- ponds were such as 
might have suited a gentleman’s seat ; but one side 
of the house immediately overlooked a farm-yard full 
of all sorts of domestic animals. On entering the 
house there was nothing to remind you of the farm, 
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there was a spacious hall, paved with black and 
white marble, and a fine old staircase of black oak.” 
It appears that the family used the big kitchen 
as a living-room in which they sat and had their 
meals. ‘“ The drawing-room, a corresponding dining 
parlour, and a handsome sleeping apartment were 
all tabooed ground, and only made use of on great 
occasions. . . . At all other times the family and 
their visitors lived in the old-fashioned kitchen. . . . 
When the dinner was over, the fire replenished, the 
floor sanded and slightly swept over in waves, Mr. 
Tovell dozed in his chair. After an hour had 
expired, bottles were placed on the table, some old 
acquaintance would glide in for the evening’s 
carousal, then another and another. The punch- 
bowl was taken down and emptied and _ filled 
again.” Such was the life of a prosperous yeoman 
farmer of those times, who “seldom went to bed 
sober, yet retained a clear eye and a stentorian 
voice to his eightieth year, and coursed when he 
was ninety.” Wonderful men were those ancestors 
of ours. 

Glancing at my map, on rejoining the car, J 
found I was within an easy motor run of the coast. 
The call of the sea seemed to sound in my ears; it 
was as irresistible as the summer call of the country 
upon the long-immured town-dweller. So by wind- 
ing roads I made my way to ancient Dunwich, once 
a thriving town and important port, now but a poor 
village, the old town with its five fine churches, 
market - place, and harbour having been washed 
away by the sea. It once boasted of six large 
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churches, a priory, a bishop’s palace, and many 
notable public buildings. All but one of its churches 
have been devoured and buried by the relentless 
sea ; the last of the six still stands, but in crumbling 
ruins on its wasting cliff, waiting its hour to join the 
rest, the mouldering coffins and the skeletons of 
men long dead going down from the forsaken 
churchyard to the waves. “Sic transit gloria 
mundt.” ‘‘ There rolls the deep where stood the 
thriving town.” ‘“O earth! what changes hast 
thou seen.” In pathetic ruin stands the lonely 
church upon the lonely cliff looking down on the 
wide sea, sailless that day, and in a drowsy mood 
under the 
Weight of burning air, 


Like an old and desolate ocean with a 
Dead and glossy stare. 


Still I thought it had a sullen look, for | remembered 
its past greed in ravishing the land there, and it 
still threatens, when the wintry storm-winds blow, to 
further swallow up both ruined church and crumb- 
ling cliff, so may disappear the last relics of the once 
important town and port of Dunwich, leaving “ not 
a wrack behind.” 

In ‘‘ By the Sea,” a poem by Frederick Henderson, 
I find the following verse, and though no place is 
mentioned, | feel sure that Dunwich’s last remaining 
church inspired the lines: 


Up where the grass of the cliff leans over above the flood 
A grey church tower in ruins stands lone in the solitude ; 
The wild birds sing above it, and the ivy clings around, 
And under its poppies its old-time worshippers sleep sound ; 
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And the mounded field of death is rent on the seaward side, 

For the loose cliff breaks at each storm and crumbles into the tide, 

And half of the dead have gone down, and the waves have tossed 
them deep. 


What need of further words of mine to describe the 
spot ? 

From Dunwich my way lay inland through 
Yoxford and the garden of Suffolk, as pleasant a 
land as may be—I had no idea that Suffolk had 
anything so fair toshow ; then I came to Dennington 
where I found some men at work on the church | 
tower. I thought I would take a glance inside. 
On the old door, upon entering, I discovered zz sztu 
another well-preserved sanctuary knocker, a visible 
reminder of a curious age when criminals, by grasp- 
ing the ring of the knocker, were safe from arrest, 
no matter how great criminals they were, and be- 
sides could claim asylum from justice in the very 
House of God, at any rate from the fourth century 
till the reign of Henry VIII. I wonder how the 
priests of the period managed with their undesirable 
and uninvited guests. Many years ago, during my 
early wanderings, | remember coming upon an out- 
of-the-world country church, the parson of which 
related to me a strange story, handed down to him 
from a predecessor, about his church, one of those 
set apart for sheltering criminals running away from 
justice. To my modern idea it seems passing 
strange that the ecclesiastical authorities should 
have claimed such a harassing prerogative. Other 
times, other ideas. But to the story as told to me. 
It appears that a man who once took sanctuary in 
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the church was lodged there and fed there by his 
daughter, who was allowed to provide him daily 
with food till the time of his death, and the law, 
though anxious to get hold of him, was defied! So 
the church asserted its temporal as well as its 
spiritual power, lording it over the law of the land. 
Is it not written in history that in 1174, two years 
after Thomas a Becket’s murder, Cliennys liven 
whose interest, though not by whose command, the 
deed was done, did penance in expiation of that 
crime. After having lived on bread and water for 
some days, and after walking barefooted to the 
cathedral . . . he was led into the crypt, where 
Becket’s tomb was. Upon this he bowed his head, 
and he, the King of England, a Plantagenet, 
received five strokes from the rod of each bishop 
and abbot who was present, and three from each of 
the eighty monks! After this he stood the whole 
night barefooted upon the bare ground in the crypt ; 
and thus he passed the whole night fasting.” Such 
was the power of the Church. Whoever was King 
of England, the Church was master in England. 
To return to Dennington church, there I dis- 
covered in an odd corner, and carefully preserved, 
a curious relic of past days in the shape of a sand- 
table, a long narrow table with low ledges round 
the sides ; the top was filled with fine sand smoothed 
down from time to time by what looks like a large 
flat-iron, only it is of wood. The letters of the 
alphabet, words, and figures were traced on the 
smoothed sand with a pointed stick, just as the 
youngsters of to-day write on the sands of the 
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seashore. So in this primitive yet sufficient way 
the village children of old were taught to read and 
write, as well as even the rudiments of arithmetic. 
No ink and paper, pens, pencils, or slates were needed, 
and the sand-table lasted. I had never seen a 
sand-table before, and it seemed to me rather a 
strange place to find one preserved in a pew of a 
church, with a description, as though the sacred 
building were a museum. Well, as I have re- 
marked before, some churches really are, to a 
certain extent. 

The sand-table was not the only thing of interest 
I came upon in the building. On an ornamented 
bench-end I noticed a very curious carving of a 
man with huge flat feet, the quaint figure represent- 
ing one of the rare race of the Skiapodes, who, in 
the imagination of the medieval monks, inhabited 
far-off Lybia, and who were said to use their big 
feet as parasols to ward off the heat of the sun, and 
again as umbrellas to protect them against the rain ! 
Wonderful were the people, and still more wonder- 
ful the animals and reptiles that, according to the 
old monkish chroniclers, were to be found in remote 
and unexplored countries, of which the unicorn and 
double-headed snake were, perhaps, the least re- 
markable —lands “full of terror and mystery.” 
Even one early monkish writer deliberately declared 
that the water of the Red Sea was really red! Is 
there not a wonderful coloured map of the world 
preserved in Hereford Cathedral, done by Richard 
de Haldingham in the thirteenth century, with the 
Red Sea painted red—a wonderful map, represent- 
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ing the world as flat and encircled by the ocean, 
with Jerusalem in its precise centre ? 

Not to appear more learned than I am, let me 
confess that I had never heard of the Skiapodes 
before that day, and I gained my knowledge from 
a short written account of them given amongst a 
list of other things interesting to be seen in the 
church, an informing account that I found framed 
and hanging ona pillar. An excellent custom this 
of having printed, or written, particulars of points 
of interest in a church placed in a prominent position 
of the building for a stranger to refer to. I presume 
these particulars are compiled by the resident vicars 
or rectors, and who should know better about the 
churches in their charge? In one case I found 
these notices, plainly printed, mounted on light 
boards with handles attached, so that they might 
be conveniently taken round the building by the 
visitor when examining the various parts referred 
to. In some churches I even found little handbooks 
giving fuller information, sometimes even illustrated, 
which one is invited to take away with one on 
making a small contribution to the collecting-box 
set apart for maintaining the building, or, perchance, 
to the poor-box. 

As to the Skiapodes, I can find no mention of 
them in any reference book in my little library ; 
possibly they were the deliberate creation of the 
cunning monkish brain, that further, boldly and 
without compunction, invented their name and 
gave them an abode. The monkish brain that 
evolved those hideous monsters in stone that do 
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duty for gargoyles was capable of much, for their 
monsters verily look as though they might have 
lived if in the flesh, have breathed and struggled— 
you can often even trace their presumed bones 
beneath their stone skins; and their freakish faces, 
how meaningly they leer down at you from their 
dominating positions on church tower or wall. Be 
it noted the monk loved the grotesque, and was far 
more clever at carving a grinning demon than a 
sedate saint, possibly because with the former he 
enjoyed the full freedom of his imagination and his 
chisel; and of him it has been said, perhaps un- 
justly, that ‘““he knew his way to the cellar better 
than to the chapel, and loved a song more than a 
chant.” 

At the end of the south aisle, in a chapel enclosed 
by an elaborately and beautifully carved oak screen, 
is the fine altar-tomb of Lord Bardolf and his wife, 
their recumbent effigies, in a perfect state of pre- 
servation, being carved out of two solid blocks of 
alabaster; Lord Bardolf, who fought under Henry 
V., is represented in full armour. The tomb bears 
the following inscription : 

William Lord Bardolf 
Who died 6 June. 
19th King Henry VI. 1441. 
And 
Joan his wife who died on 
The Feast of St. Gregory 
The Pope 
25th. Henry VI. 1447. 
There, under their stately monument, they await 
“the resurrection morn.” I am no hero-worshipper, 
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but somehow, as I stood before that tomb and 
looked upon the representation of that old-time 
warrior in his mail-clad pride, I felt that the 
centuries that had passed since he put off his 
armour for ever had been suddenly bridged over, 
the past became the present, and I needs must 
grasp his gauntlet done in alabaster. 

From Dennington I drove on through a quiet 
country of green fields to the out-of-the-world 
village of Freshingfield, where is an interesting 
old church, with a sanctus bell-turret and a hammer- 
beam roof richly carved. But its chief interest lies 
in the tomb of Sancroft, the nonjuring Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who was born in the parish and died 
in 1693. He wrote his own short epitaph. 

The inn of the village, the ‘‘Fox and Goose,” 
is an old house, having been built in 1616, and the 
rent of it goes to keep the church in repair, so 
the parson and the publican should be on good 
terms—the religious lamb lie down with the worldly 
lion. I was once staying with a Lincolnshire 
parson who mildly suggested to the innkeeper of 
his village that perhaps the inhabitants there 
consumed at his house more beer than was needful 
to quench their honest thirsts, and the unabashed 
publican replied, “If I limited their drinks, how 
could I pay your tithes?” To my amusement the 
parson was, at the moment, nonplussed for a reply, 
for in his turn he could not manage without his 
tithes. 

Next I came to the neat little market-town of 
Harleston, where I found nothing of interest to 
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detain me. Then along winding lanes I arrived 
at the large village of Pulham St. Mary the Virgin, 
to give it its full name, followed in a short mile 
by another village, distinguished apart as Pulham 
St. Mary Magdalen. Soon afterwards I found 
myself on the old Roman road leading to Norwich, 
though to-day there is nothing about it to reveal 
its Roman origin save its directness—a direct- 
ness of purpose that impressed me, after the 
apparently aimless twisting about of the lanes I 
had so recently traversed. The Romans of old 
showed a military and a business-like determination 
in making their roads lead as straight as possible 
to their destination, neither diverging ‘to the 
right hand ‘or the left.” Io the Romans) the 
nearest practicable way between two places was 
the best way. Many of our roads appear to have 
arrived rather than to have been planned, just 
following the devious lines of the first horse-tracks, 
that possibly originally wound round a marsh or 
a wood. Had the railway only been invented a 
little later, our main roads might have been vastly 
better as far as directness goes, and the avoidance 
of needlessly steep gradients; a good start had 
been made on their improvement in the latter 
days of the coaching period, as may be gathered 
from the interesting account of the work done 
on the whole length of the “ London to Holyhead, 
Parliamentary and Mail Coach Road,” in the last 
edition of Paterson's Roads. Still, the winding 
road is the pleasantest road to travel for those in 
no hurry; its continuous curves not only charm 
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the eye but inspire the imagination, for who can 
tell what scenic revelation each fresh bend of the 
road may reveal, so one is ever enticed on and on 
by the fascination of the unknown ahead. The’ 
winding road is the road of poetry, inspiriting, too, 
in its picturesque indirectness. Wearisome by 
contrast are the long, straight highways of France, 
whereon everything is open to the eye for miles, 
and no scenic or other surprises are possible. The 
very monotony of a long, straight road makes the 
way seem longer than on a winding one, though 
the latter be of greater length. 

Following the old road, I soon reached the 
village of Long Stratton, that well earns its prefix, 
fomaiteextends {on a-mile or more’ There pulled 
up by the side of its round-towered church, for 
this attracted me. Not that round-towered churches 
are unfamiliar features in Norfolk, being so con- 
structed, I presume, owing to the absence of good 
stone in the county suitable to be squared for the 
quoins of buildings, and to the difficulty and cost 
in the old days of transporting such stones from 
a distance; now a round tower having no angles 
is easily constructed of flints. 

In the churchyard I chanced upon the parson, 
and a friendly parson he proved, so I got chatting 
with him—a fortunate meeting, for he told me of 
an interesting relic of the pre- Reformation days 
preserved in his vestry in the shape of a “ Sexton’s 
Wheel.” I had to confess that I had never heard 
of such a thing before, but then I do not imagine 
myself to be a driving encyclopedia. I was 
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making curious discoveries that day in old churches, 
and other curious discoveries were in store for me as 
I went on my way. The parson, divining my desire, 
kindly offered to show me the ‘ Sexton’s Wheel,” 
which now hangs on the vestry wall; it consists of 
an ornamented iron wheel of perhaps three feet 
in diameter. ‘The wheel,” explained the parson, 
“Gs a relic of the cult of the Virgin, and was kept 
by the sexton. Round its circumference are six 
holes, to each of which a string was attached, and 
at the end of each string was a label with the name 
of a week-day written on it. The wheel was spun 
round by the sexton, and penitents caught one of 
the labels as the wheel spun rapidly round, and 
the day given on the label caught was set apart 
for weekly fasting by the penitent during that year.” 
This was the story of the ““Sexton’s Wheel” as 
related to me. The parson further said that as 
far as he knew there was only one other “Sexton 
Wheel. existing in. England,) and that was: 
curiously enough, to be found in the church of 
the neighbouring village of Yaxley. 

At Norwich I stopped awhile at the “ Maid’s 
Head,” one of the many historic hostelries in the 
land. Its ancient courtyard is now covered over 
with glass, which may be a convenience, but to 
me is an unwelcome ‘“‘improvement,” as taking 
away somewhat from its old-time look. Our 
forefathers were not so exacting as to protection 
from the weather as we of this more luxurious day ; 
travelling on the outside of coaches, even paying 
extra for the glory of occupying the more exposed 
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box seat, they bravely faced snow, hail, rain, and 
thunderstorms. The modern motorist has a hood 
to his car, and a glass screen in front to guard him 
from the wind and dust. The word travel, | 
believe, comes from travail, but there is not much 
travail about a journey to-day, what with pullman-, 
dining- and sleeping-cars on the rail, comfortable 
enclosed motor-cars on the road, and floating 
palaces on the sea. 

How old is the. ‘“Maid’s Head,” I wonder? 
Even its bar, a fine specimen of carved oak work, 
is of no later date than the Jacobean days. It was 
certainly a flourishing hostelry in the fifteenth 
century, as is shown in Paston’s Letters, and that 
goes back a long time. Amongst these letters 
one is preserved that was written by John Paston 
to his sister Margaret Paston on November 2, 1472, 
instructing her as toa friend of his who was about 
to pay a visit to Norwich. This is what Paston 
wrote: “I praye you to make hym goode cheer 
and iff it be so that he tarrye it were best to set 
hys horse at the Mayd’s Heade and I shall be 
content for their expenses.” Those were the days 
when men ‘of quality” frequently made _ their 
journeys on horseback with a pack, so bad were 
the roads. Even during Queen Elizabeth’s many 
“progresses” we read that her carriage often stuck 
in the mud, and had to be helped out “by hinds 
of the baser sort.” 

Good Queen Bess, when on a visit to her “very 
dutiful city of Norwich” in 1578, slept at the 
“‘Maid’s Head,” and the chamber she occupied there, 
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with its oak-beamed ceiling, great Tudor fireplace, 
and mullioned windows, may still be seen, and 
perhaps allotted to a twentieth-century guest. So 
one may travel the old roads, and sleep at old inns 
in rooms in which kings and queens have slept. 
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At a village inn—A pleasant land—East Barsham manor-house— 
The Shoe House—England’s medieval Lourdes—The shrine of 
Our Lady—Walsingham, its abbey and wishing wells—Wells- 
next-the-Sea—Nelson’s birthplace—The call of the sea—A 
quaint epitaph—Hunstanton—A curious notice. 


CarELEsS of direction I took the road out of 
Norwich that led past the Maid’s Head, and in 
a short time found myself again in the country 
journeying westward. Soon | arrived at the neat 
and clean little village of Drayton—a village of 
some charm in my eyes, though to convey that 
charm in words I am unable, for it is not picturesque 
in the accepted way, with thatched and gabled 
cottages; but the impression a place makes on a 
beholder belongs to him alone, and cannot be 
analysed. Drayton has a natural look, for it has 
grown there during long years, and naturalness, 
whether of man or place, is a quality that appeals. 
Because one feels it is not a natural growth but 
an artificial production, the very proper model 
village fails to please—there is no happy accident 
about it,—you realise that its picturesqueness has 
been deliberately planned, and that is its un- 
doing; it owes nothing to the chance changes of 


time, it is a sham, as unreal in a measure as 
289 U 
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the too-impossibly - picturesque village of stage 
scenery. 

I felt in a lazy mood that warm afternoon and 
inclined to loiter, so I pulled up the car in the 
village under the shade of some trees, and close 
by I noticed the base of a former wayside cross, 
ruined centuries ago when the village still was old ; 
then I became aware of a little homely inn, opposite, 
of cheerful countenance, its windows gleaming 
brightly in the sunshine. Now, motoring on a hot 
day and along dusty roads begets thirst, which 
may be quenched with sparkling ginger beer or 
lordly lemonade, but humble ale is good enough 
for me. Was it not Chesterton who remarked of 
ale, ‘How can any God-fearing man show_ his 
ingratitude towards his Creator by ignoring such 
a heaven-sent gift”? Even poets drink ale! 
Longfellow declared that he found it a source of 
inspiration. I know it has been said that ‘Those 
who drink ale think ale,” to which the retort has 
been made that ‘Those who drink water think 
water.” Anyhow, to the inn I went in search of 
a bottle of Bass. I did not get my Bass; no 
matter, I got a glass of cool, amber ale with a 
froth on it that seemed to me very good. It was 
the landlady who served me, a stout body all smiles 
and civility ; and she would have me be seated in 
a small sitting-room, and very clean and neat the 
room was, with the sweet country air blowing into 
it through wide-open windows. I learnt from my 
hostess that she kept and managed the little inn 
herself, and that her father had kept it before her 
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for fifty-six years. Her only trouble was that when 
“people of quality,” coming on motor-cars, wanted 
to stay the night there, as they did at times, she 
felt that she “could not do for them properly.” I 
gathered that ‘‘people of quality” were those who 
used to drive in their own carriages and who now 
drove in their own motor-cars. I had not heard 
this definition before. 

From Drayton on to Fakenham my road wound 
through a country given wholly over to farming— 
a peaceful, pleasant land of verdant pastures, of 
waving cornfields, and time-mellowed homes. The 
only traffic I met on the way was farmers’ carts and 
waggons, leisurely going along as though Time 
counted the hours more slowly there than in the 
busy outer world. A land of quiet it was, restful 
to the eye—a land humanised by man’s long dwell- 
ing in it,—all green and golden under the afternoon 
sun, a land that faded away into the wooded 
distance. So, undisturbed by special scenic attrac- 
tions of the guide-book order, I drove on in a 
day-dreamy mood, content to watch the country 
unfold its charms. 

Arriving at Fakenham I found it was market- 
day there, and its streets were crowded with 
farmers, carts, and cattle; it was no place just then 
for one who loves quiet, so I made what haste I 
could to get out of it, just taking the road that 
seemed the least crowded, any road to get out of 
the throng, away from the noise of many voices, 
the rattle of hoofs, and general clamour. It is 
astonishing how busy and full of life an otherwise 
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drowsy little country town can be once a week, on 
market-days. It sleeps soundly and contentedly 
enough on the other six. 

I learnt by the first milestone on my road that 
I was bound for Wells-next-the-Sea; rather, surely, 
should it be called Wells-next-the-Marshes, for 
there is a wide stretch of marshes between the town 
and the sea. A wild wind was out hunting across 
country that day, tootling its horn as it went; you 
could trace its course from near to far away by the 
swaying of grasses and the straining of trees to 
the bending and even breaking of some of their 
branches. The wind was having rare sport. 

The country was featureless for the first few 
miles out of Fakenham, but pleasant enough to 
look upon in the soft sunshine that filtered down 
through the fleecy clouds above. My road gave 
no hint of any coming revelation, scenic or other- 
wise, but suddenly it dipped down, and there, in 
the hollow below me, stood the time-worn and 
ancient hall of East Barsham. I recognised the old 
house at once from drawings and photographs I 
had seen of it, for it is well known and has been 
often painted, photographed, and much written 
about. It was no discovery of mine, but coming 
upon it wholly unexpectedly gave me a thrill of 
pleasure. Though I knew of the existence of the 
historic and interesting building, I had not the 
remotest idea that it lay on my road, not having 
studied my map since I left Norwich; my route, as 
usual, lay in the hands of Fate. Fate was kind to 
me that day, for further on she led me to the old- 
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world little town of Walsingham, with its ruined 
and once far-famed abbey and wishing wells. 

East Barsham manor-house has a look of 
romance. It was manifestly formerly a place of 
importance, wherein one feels that in “the good 
old days” something must have happened ; scarcely 
any ancient house of the kind but has its drama, 
its ghost, or its legend. Here, before his quarrel 
with Rome, King Henry VIII. stayed in 1511 
when on pilgrimage to the shrine of “ Our Lady of 
Walsingham,” walking barefooted all the way from 
the manor to Walsingham, taking with him a costly 
necklace to adorn the image of the Virgin, which 
necklace that greedy monarch recovered later when, 
under his orders, the image was taken to Smithfield, 
with other like ‘‘superstitious images,” where “they 
alle made a fyne burnynnge,” the precious neck- 
lace being first secured and re-presented by him to 
his then queen. I feel a little ashamed of a king 
who could do so mean a thing, but Henry VIII. 
did not stand upon trifles ! 

East Barsham, besides being fairly well pre- 
served, is a rare and beautiful example of early 
and richly decorated domestic architecture of the 
Tudor times—picturesquely impressive it is, with 
its many ornamental turrets, finials, finely shaped 
chimneys, and the numerous shields, heraldic 
devices, and raised medallions that decorate its 
spacious facade. In front of it, apart, stands a 
noble gateway house, over the great archway of 
which are boldly carved the royal arms of the 
period. Time has dealt gently with the ancient 
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house, built in the days of Henry VII., and the 
hardy lichen lovingly clings to and tints its walls 
with golden-bronze and silver. ‘‘ It is one of those 
rich morsels of quaint antiquity which give such 
a peculiar charm to the English landscape,” to 
quote Washington Irving, though he wrote this 
of another place. 

East Barsham now does duty as a farmhouse ; 
fortunate farmer to live in so fine a home, one 
that a nobleman might envy; though more to my 
taste, having no dignified position to maintain, 
would be a pretty little country cottage. Perchance 
the tenant sleeps in the very room in which King 
Henry VIII. slept. When I visited Muchelney 
Abbey in Somerset on a previous tour, I found 
that the lordly abbot’s stately house adjoining was 
occupied by a farmer, and upstairs there I was 
shown the abbot’s special chamber, with its finely 
carved fireplace and beautiful Gothic windows, 
and I rather fancy that the farmer occupied that 
very chamber. I wonder whether the romance of 
it appealed to him, or if the glory of the tracery 
of those rare Gothic windows or that richly 
sculptured fireplace impressed him as being any- 
thing more than very old-fashioned ? 

At Houghton-in-the-Vale, about midway between 
East Barsham and Walsingham, there stands a 
little, old, decorated chapel, curiously called to-day 
the ‘‘Shoe House,” owing to the fact that it was 
there that the pilgrims to Walsingham left their 
shoes, before proceeding barefooted to the sacred 
shrine —a very ancient, beautiful, and carefully 
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restored little chapel with a richly groined roof. If 
there is another chapel in England that served a 
like purpose, I am unacquainted with it. 

Arriving at Walsingham, what struck me most 
about the little town was that it looked so old, so 
pathetically old. Possibly some of the houses | 
saw there were standing when the Abbey was in 
the height of its glory; then Walsingham was the 
Lourdes of England, to which pilgrims flocked 


from all parts of the world—those parts, at least, 


that sent forth pilgrims,—as many yearly, so the 
veracious monkish chronicler asserts, as ‘the starres 
in the Milky Waye”; though how he counted the 
pilgrims, or the stars of the Milky Way, he vouch- 
safes no information. What a thing to live in an 
uncritical age! 

Of the Abbey little remains but a great vac- 
ant arch to attest its former greatness. To it 
came on pilgrimage no less than five of England’s 
kings, viz. Henry III., Edward I. and IJ., Henry 
VII., and, lastly, Henry VIII., so I discovered 
by hunting up its history. Amongst the many 
foreign pilgrims was sceptical Erasmus, who, it is 
said, as might be expected of him, “came with his 
tongue in his cheek.” Possibly gthers did the same, 
including Henry VIII.—I trust I am not doing that 
monarch an injustice. Each pilgrim, be it noted, 
was expected to make an offering, according to his 
ability, to the shrine of the Virgin; for, as Froude says, 
‘The rule of the church was ‘nothing for nothing ’’” 
—religion on a purely commercial footing. 

Now the ‘holy wells,” where even lepers once 
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were cured, and all other diseases of the faithful 
healed, have become mere ‘wishing wells,” at 
which, if you desire to test their modern and 
lessened virtues, you may drink of their waters 
and wish without making any offering. Somewhat 
of a descent this unguaranteed wishing from the 
certain cures those waters performed of old; and 
how fared the physicians of the period when their 
patients had no need of a physician to make them 
whole—those, that is, who could manage to go on 
pilgrimage to the shrine of ‘‘Our Lady” ? 

Leaving Walsingham to its modern-day quiet 
I soon reached Wells-next-the-Sea, an ancient and 
sleepy little port of the primitive sort, where small 
sailing ships and coasting steamers harbour. There 
is little of interest in Wells to attract the tourist, 
apart from its shipping, for there is always a certain 
picturesqueness and fascination about old-fashioned 
sailing craft. Yet Wells is more to my liking than 
the usual seaside resort with its monotonous pro- 
menades, inevitable pier, bands, and noisy niggers 
—the seaside vulgarised. 

To me Wells had somewhat of a woebegone 
look, as though it had seen more prosperous days 
yet was too proud to mourn them, like a man who 
has come down in the world through no fault of his 
own. I only passed through Wells, I did not dally 
there, so it is hardly fair of me to write in disparage- 
ment of the place from a hasty impression under a 
gloomy sky. I remember visiting, many years ago, 
a certain old-world village by the sea, to which I 
doubt if a tourist ever found his way. It consisted 
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chiefly of cottages along the shore—there was not 
even an inn there,—and at first sight I thought it 
the most depressing spot I had ever come upon. 
The country in the rear was sandy, flat, and bare. 
A friend of mine had taken one of the cottages to 
economise, and I stayed with him for a couple of 
weeks, though on arriving my first thought was 
how soon could I get away yet appear to have 
enjoyed my stay! It may have been in some 
measure my friend’s pleasant companionship, for 
people make places, but somehow I even grew to 
like the spot—it was so primitive, peaceful, and 
natural, and I got to know one or two of the retired 
seafaring men who had their little homes there, and 
I quite enjoyed the yarns they spun me, sometimes, 
by invitation, in their tiny parlours, sometimes by 
the open shore, but always over a pipe. Strange 
were many of the yarns, but I flavoured them with 
salt. I even discovered a kind of wild picturesque- 
ness in the sad sand dune$ and the level and lonely 
hinterland. Then I had the sea to look upon, and 
that is never commonplace; and the uninterrupted 
sunsets were glorious—one’s attention was called 
to them, for there was nothing else to attract it. 
There is an art in finding pleasure in places that 
at first sight seem most unpromising. Did not 
Stevenson write an essay “On the Enjoyment of 
Unpleasant Places”? It is not an easy art, but 
it may be cultivated; and when cultivated you are 
the master of Fate as far as surroundings go. 
Onward from Wells my road led me eastward, 
following the coast-line more or less. After a time 
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I entered upon a land, lonely, level, and dreary, 
over which the wild north wind blew unrestrained, 
bringing with it the unmistakable cool scent of the 
sea—a wind that wailed plaintively as it passed over 
the marshes, where no other sound is heard but the 
querulous cry of the sea-bird, and the quiet wash of 
the incoming tides winding their sluggish way up 
the shallow and tortuous creeks—a dreary land, yet 
there was a certain fascination about its dreariness. 

I noticed marked on my map, a little to the left 
of my road, the village of Burnham Thorpe, and 
a short way beyond it Creake Abbey, another 
abbey I had not heard of before, the discovery of 
which was entirely due to my map. The remains 
of the abbey, founded in 1206, consist of some piers 
and arches of the choir situated in a pleasant spot. 
Burnham Thorpe is a remote and secluded village, 
whose name might never have been known beyond 
the locality but for the chance circumstance that 
Nelson was born there at the rectory, his father 
being the rector of the village. 

The old house has unfortunately been pulled 
down. It seems to me a shame that such a thing 
should have been allowed. Picture Somersby 
without Tennyson’s birthplace, Westerham without 
that of Wolfe, Woolsthorpe without that of Sir 
Isaac Newton, or, to come down to later days and 
to a lesser light, picture Coate without that of poor 
Richard Jefferies, would not one feel.a void? JI 
have an old engraving, done apparently from a 
careful drawing of Burnham Thorpe rectory, show- 
ing it as it was when Nelson was a boy. It 
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shows it as a comfortable-looking, modest, creeper- 
covered, two-storied house, built L fashion, with 
a pleasant garden in front. 

At the. time before railways Burnham Thorpe 
must have been more out of the world than it is 
to-day. It is situated in a dull land, but the sea 
is not far off; doubtless young Nelson would often 
wander away to get a sight of it—what else was 
there round about to attract him? Little wonder 
that so enterprising a boy, with the spirit of ad- 
venture strong upon him, should have felt, and 
strongly, the call of the sea. 

The old sea Fret came over him ; 
He heard the old Sea Gods a-calling him. 
So it came about that, when he was a lad but 
a little over twelve years of age, Nelson started 
forth from his father’s quiet rectory to join his first 
ship, the Aazsonnadle, at Chatham. Doubtless, too, 
many an unknown toiler of the soil of that dreary 
land had his sluggish soul stirred by the sight and 
sound of the sea, and so sought the life of a sailor, 
with its promise of excitement, in exchange for 
a monotonous existence and scant wages. So the 
Navy scored, gathering heroes from the homes of 
squire and parson, and those of farmer and peasant. 
The husbandman has rent to pay, 
Blow, winds, blow, 
And seed to purchase every day, 
Blow, winds, blow, 
But he who sails the rolling deeps, 
Though never sowing, always reaps : 


The ocean fields are fair and free, 
There are no rent-days on the sea. 
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Still at times the ocean, when in angry mood, takes 
toll of the lives of men. 

Next I passed through one or two lonely villages 
looking wan and age-worn. One was Holme-next- 
the-Sea, perplexingly so-called, for, in spite of its 
name, strangely enough it stands some way inland. 
I also passed an inviting and solitary country inn ; 
why I did not promptly pull up there and go no 
farther I cannot imagine, but I just drove on, 
though the light was beginning to fade from the 
sky, land, "and “sea,” In» the sancient™ chiurcimor 
ancient Holme-next-the-Sea is a curious brass to 
Judge Notyngham, deceased 1405, and his wife, 


the inscription, in verse, on which quaintly runs: 


Herry Notyngham & his wyffe lyne here 
Yat maden thys chirche stepull & quere 
Two vestments and belles they made also 
Crist hem save therefore ffro wo 

And to bringe her saules to blis of heven 
Sayth pater & ave with mylde steven. 


In spite of the archaic spelling the inscription can 
easily be read, more easily than most of that early 
date. Only the ‘last word is possibly to some a 
little puzzling. I take it to mean voice, for so 
Spenser employs the same term, though Macklin 
in his book on Monumental Brasses renders 
{‘steven” as “staves of music.” 

Then driving on in the gathering gloaming I 
soon found myself in Hunstanton, ‘where I had 
to put up with an everyday, modern, albeit very 
comfortable, but uninteresting hotel; then I regretted 
my stupidity in passing so unaccountably by that 
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cosy-looking little country inn, There, I fondly 
imagined, I should have been welcomed with a 
ready smile by landlord or landlady; now at my 
Hunstanton hotel I had to hunt after a manageress 
who was not in her office, and who did not smile 
upon me—maybe I disturbed her at her supper. 
Doubtless she was always ready to receive guests 
coming by train, the hours of their arrival being 
well known—unfortunately I had come by road at 
my own time. 

I found a formal table d’héte in a spacious 
coffee-room, with a very proper, black-coated waiter’ 
to attend upon me, very superior, silent, and solemn- 
looking—a personage. I almost felt he was doing 
me a favour waiting upon me, and never a remark 
he made. His chief virtue in my eyes was being 
English—he could understand what I said. Once 
I chanced upon a foreign waiter at an hotel (not an 
inn) who misunderstood my English, for, on asking 
for a brandy and soda, he brought me a Bradshaw, 
as though I could drink a Bradshaw with my dinner. 
I had carefully and deliberately to explain to him 
that I travelled by road so had no need of a 
Bradshaw, but that I was thirsty and wished for 
something to drink; then he grasped my desire. 
Sometimes, though, even English youths make 
stupid mistakes when asked to deliver a message, 
for a bookseller once told me that amongst verbal 
requests made to him by youthful messengers was 
a request for a copy of “The British Farmer in 
Caprera,” when it turned out the book required was 
The British Pharmacopoeca. Another astonishing 
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demand by another messenger was for “A Pair of 
Dice Lost” instead of Paradise Lost. Still another 
curious blunder was the asking for Black’s ‘‘ Strange 
Adventures of a Fat One” when that author's 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton was the book 
needed. After these, a request for “A Hardy 
Horseman” in place of 4 Hardy Norseman seems 
trivial. 

During the evening I strolled into the bar of 
my hotel, but, alas! no village philosophers were 
there to entertain and instruct me with wise sayings, 
weather, and country lore, only a few townsfolk 
discussing commonplace business matters. Now 
the talk of simple country-folk is not to be despised. 
“My gardener,” confessed Professor Jack of 
Oxford, “in spite of the fact that he left the village 
school at twelve years of age, is, in respect of 
certain fundamental matters, a far more intelligent 
man than I, who went to a University and took a 
degree” — surely a rare un-donnish acknowledg- 
ment. Montaigne, too, once said, “ Every man 
knows some one thing better than I do, and when 
I meet a stranger, therefore, I engage him in 
conversation to find that one thing out.” Herbert 
Spencer also, in spite of his learning, once made 
an almost similar remark to me. And on my 
journey I met a country land agent, having an 
extensive business, who travelled about in a little 
car to inspect the various far-apart properties he 
managed, and he told me that often he pulled up 
his car and offered a lift to any stranger he overtook 
on the road; sometimes it would be merely a farm 
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hand trudging wearily home, though generally he 
secured bigger game, but he made a point of getting 
into conversation with whoever he picked up. Thus, 
he assured me, he gleaned much, both interesting 
and out-of-the-way information. I too have done 
the same thing, drawing the line at tramps, with 
the same results. Once I picked up a country 
parson going his rounds, and he would have me 
go home to tea with him; then he took me to see a 
very interesting and historic old house in his parish. 
Once I chanced on a country squire—I took him 
for a gamekeeper at first sight; he jumped up in 
the car with his dog and, smiling, said I could drive 
bim home if I liked, he directing me, and to my 
surprise we presently drove through a _ lodged 
gateway, then through a park to a charming old 
Tudor manor-house. ‘It’s my lunch-time,” ex- 
claimed the squire on arriving at his home; “but 
for you I should have been a little late; just drive 
your car into my stables and come in and lunch with 
us. I insist.” I am always making friends on the 
road, and many are still my friends of to-day, even 
those I made on my early journeys taken long ago. 

I have forgotten to say that on the wall of the 
bar -of my hotel I observed a framed notice in large 
lettering, and this is what I read there: 


WOMAN 
THE FAIREST WORK OF THE GREAT AUTHOR, 
THE EDITION IS LARGE, AND NO MAN 
SHOULD BE WITHOUT A COPY. 
And I noticed the barmaid slyly glancing at me as 
I scanned this. 


- 


Cee Ries Vale 


Gorse and heather—A punning epitaph—Firing at a ghost—Birth- 
place of Amy Robsart—The country parson—Castleacre Priory 
—The “ Palmers’ Way ””—The story of the Swaffham pedlar— 
A rebus in carving—Legends—The quiet charms of East 
Anglia—In praise of the homely country inn. 


I tert Hunstanton one glorious morning of soft 
sunshine and blue skies, and’ I left early, for it was 
no time to waste within walls with the promise of 
a perfect day before me, and the allurement of a 
fresh country to explore. It was a day of days for 
the road. 

A short mile brought me to the village of Old 
Hunstanton, close to which stands the ancient 
moated home of the Le Stranges—a family that 
has been seated there and possessed the manor for 
eight hundred years past—a rare example, even 
in conservative, rural England, of long abiding in 
one spot. As might be expected, there are many 
memorials to various members of the family in 
the ancient village church. Amongst the number 
is a brass with a curiously mixed English and 
Latin inscription below a coat-of-arms boldly 
engraved, for “the pomp of heraldry” frequently 
finds a place over the dust of the dead, even in 
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_ places of worship. Thus runs the quaintly worded - 
epitaph : 
In terris peregrinus era nunc Incola Coeli 


In heauen at home. O blessed change, 
Who while I was on earth was Strange. 


Hamo Extraneus Miles 
Obijt. 31 Maij. 1654. 
Afitat suae. 71. 


From Old Hunstanton I struck a road leading 
southward, and soon was in a quiet land of sunlit 
meadows and woods and wild commons aglow 
with the golden gorse. What growing thing can 
compare in glory of colour with the gorse? Yet 
it flourishes on the poorest soil, on wind-swept hill 
slopes, on moor and on mountain-side, where little 
else will grow but the hardy heather and stunted 
grass, braving all storms, yet making the land gay 
with its brilliant yellow, looking on dull and dreary 
days like patches of sunshine resting there. A 
cheerful, eye-gladdening plant is the summer-and- 
winter-blooming gorse. ‘When the gorse is out 
of bloom, kissing’s out of fashion” runs an old 
familiar saying. Little wonder when Linnaeus for 
the first time, and unexpectedly, came upon an 
extent of gorse in full bloom that he involuntarily 
exclaimed he had never beheld so splendid a sight. 
A complaint has been made that, however greenly 
beautiful the English landscape may be, it lacks 
positive colour—a strange thing surely to remark 
of a country where the purple heather and golden 
gorse grow; and what a fine showing the burning 


red of the poppy makes amongst the yellow-green 
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cornfields. Onorato Carlindi, the Italian artist, 
after a sketching sojourn in England, thus expressed 
himself: ‘(I think that the forty years of the Roman 
Campagna have made me enjoy better the richness 
of line and exuberance of colour one so often finds 
in the British Isles.” I am grateful for that ex- 
pression “exuberance of colour.” 

My road that morning took me through a lonely 
land, for, apart from one or two sleepy villages I 
passed through, the only human habitations I saw 
were infrequent farmsteads, old and mellow, both 
roof and wall, and a few scattered cottages. I 
should imagine that the population of this part of 
Norfolk is little or any more than it was in the 
medieval days, I fancy far less, for many of the large 
country churches in East Anglia greatly exceed in 
size'the needs of their present parishes, some to 
an astonishing extent. If the old-time worshippers 
filled them, they are often not half filled now at a 
generous estimate, sometimes not a quarter, and 
that where no chapels are to steal away a few of 
the flock. The Black Death in the medieval age, 
and in later days the attraction of the town, with 
the ease of railway transport, may have helped to 
cause the notable depopulation of many districts 
in rural East Anglia. 

I have just been reading an account of the parish 
church of Haugh, a village near Alford in Lincoln- 
shire, which parish to-day ‘contains only seven 
houses and the church. On an average a marriage 
takes place in this church once in twelve years.” 
Its door is scored with bullet marks, which are 
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accounted for by the following strange story. It 
appears that at one time the churchyard was 
reputed to be haunted by a ghost, to the great 
alarm of the villagers. With a view of getting rid 
of this obnoxious visitor, one night a man _ bolder 
than the rest went to the churchyard and fired at 
the ghost. What happened to the ghost the 
account does not say; yet that, to me, would be the 
most interesting part of the story, which, if you. 
doubt, are not the bullet marks there in the door 
to prove the truth of the tale? 

_ I was in the real country, where the only industry 
is the healthy and pleasant one of farming, and | 
enjoyed the tranquillity of it ; its loneliness appealed 
to me, for I love not crowds. How could man live 
without the farmer ?>—without him the cities would 
be desolate,—yet how few farmers make a fortune 
for all their toil. I have never heard of one who 
did on his own confession. 

I noticed that day as I drove through the woods 
how the quiet wind seemed strangely to linger 
amongst them, gently stirring and rustling their 
leaves, though in the open country, where one 
would expect to find the wind, the tall green wheat 
was motionless and the air seemed almost still. 
It was, I suppose, a “tree wind,” that a countryman 
once told me about (the term is fresh to me), and 
relates, so I was informed, to a wind that confines 
itself at times to the: trees—a fact I can vouch for, 
though for its cause I can give no hint of a reason. 

After a while I came to the remote village of 
Syderstone, out of sight and sound of the railway. 
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Here I touched once more upon history; you 
cannot travel far in England without coming upon 
some spot that has its story to tell, so your journey 
becomes a romance. It was at the manor-house 
there, long ago, alas! pulled down, that the un- 
fortunate Amy Robsart was born, she being the 
daughter of Sir John Robsart, the lord of the 
manor; and here it was, according to probable 
tradition, that she first met Robert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester, who was afterwards suspected of 
compassing her death at Cumnor Hall in order 
to be able to marry Queen Elizabeth, who had 
shown him much favour. Scott in Kenzlworth 
makes the Earl guilty; Blount and other writers 
roundly maintain that the Earl was innocent and. 
much maligned. But thousands read Scott to one 
who pores over the tomes of ancient history, so 
Scott’s account prevails, and “the calumny that 
has endured for three centuries is likely to survive 
many more.” Such is the power of romance. 

Soon after Syderstone I found myself in Faken- 
ham again. I could hardly believe it was the same 
town I had passed through before on a thronged 
market-day, it had such a forsaken look ; there was 
scarcely a soul about, and only a solitary tradesman’s 
cart to be seen standing before a baker’s shop. 
Instead of a ceaseless babble of many voices, the 
sound of horses’ hoofs, and of cattle, there was a 
profound quiet. 

Of my road out of Fakenham as far as the 
village of Weasenham I have now but a pleasant 
memory of passing through an undulating country 
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of green fields bordered by tangled hedgerows over- 
grown with honeysuckle, wild roses, and brambles, 
with countless wild flowers brightening their banks. 
A sweet, soft air was wafted over the land, laden with 
the fragrant scent of new-mown hay, of all the many 
sweet scents of the country surely the most delight- 
ful—to those who do not suffer from hay-fever. 

At Weasenham I was tempted to pull up by its 
wayside church, for there in the churchyard I espied 
the parson mowing the grass. I thought I would 
have a chat with him, and take a rest.. This was 
the second time during the journey that I had come 
upon a parson so usefully employed, labouring with- 
out hire to keep his God’s Acre decent and tidy. 
The parson imagined I had only pulled up to see 
the church, and he even apologised for the fact that 
it was of little interest except for its rather fine 
perpendicular windows. ‘‘ But,” said he, “I can tell 
you of something that is well worth seeing on your 
road and not far away, and that is the extensive 
ruins of Castleacre Priory.” Though I had heard of 
a castle there, I had to confess that I was not aware 
of the ruined Priory. ‘‘“You must not miss it,” 
were his parting words as I bade him good-day ; 
then I mounted the car and went off, whilst he went 
on with his mowing; he said it was good exercise. 
It did not seem to matter what road I followed, I 
was always, and mostly unexpectedly, coming upon 
some place of interest on or close to my route. 

Many a wayside gossip have I had with a country 
parson, both profitable and enjoyable gossips. 
Possibly parsons in purely agricultural parts welcome 
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a chat with a stranger after their fill of farmers’ 
society, for the squire and his family away, when 
there is a squire, the poor parson is generally 
limited to this. I remember once when staying 
with a country parson he took me with him on a 
long round of visits to his rural parishioners. These 
all consisted of farmers and cottagers, and I can 
testify that almost the sole topic of conversation 
was of crops, horses, cattle, sheep, cows, pigs, and 
the promise of the weather for to-morrow. I enjoyed 
the visits, to me they were a new experience, but 
then I had not to repeat them day after day, the 
whole year round ; the farmers, when at home, and 
their wives, who always happened to be at home, 
and, like Martha, busy about many things, all seemed 
so genuinely pleased to see us, that spoke well for 
the parson, even to insisting upon our taking a glass 
of their home-made wines, cider, or some special 
decoction they brew, which detail, however, was a 
trial to me, for I had to make a pretence of enjoy- 
ing these beverages, wholesome or otherwise, or 
chance hurting our hosts’ or hostesses’ feelings, and 
they were not to my taste. Under such circum- 
stances the only escape is to profess to be a tee- 
totaler, but somehow farmers and their womenkind 
look down upon teetotalers. 

My parson friend was a literary man placed by 
Fate in a remote agricultural parish, where I doubt 
if a single soul had ever heard of Lamb, or Steven- 
son, or even Richard Jefferies, and he sighed at 
times for more intellectual company, or at least more 
varied. His evenings he usually spent in his snug, 
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book-walled, and lamp-lit little library, sinking into 
an easy-chair to indulge in the companionship of 
books—being a bachelor he had no other company. 
Fancy Charles Lamb so situated, far from any town, 
or second-hand book-shops, or his beloved London 
streets ! 

Before I reached Castleacre I found myself in 
the village of Newton, where.its miniature church 
attracted me. It is very old—that I took in at a 
glance—it is very small, yet it was built with a 
central tower and looked, so I chose to fancy, like 
a cathedral of Lilliput. On the top of the tower 
is an ancient weather-worn window that might be 
Norman, or even Saxon; the floor is of homely 
brick, the interior narrow and cramped under a tiny 
tower. The grandeur and glory of a great Gothic 
cathedral, with its vast spaces, its soaring roof, its 
long pillared aisles with their vanishing perspectives, 
its “dim religious light,” its “twilight saints” look- 
ing calmly down from stained-glass windows of 
graceful tracery, impresses the imagination with its 
magnificence, and perhaps melancholy; but the little, 
unpretending country church, the soothing sense of 
peace its time-hallowed walls enclose, sanctified by 
the oft-repeated prayers of departed generations of 
worshippers, comes nearer the heart and excites the 
more worthy and more lasting sentiment of love, 
for love is greater far than admiration. Moreover, 
the essence of the Christian religion is humility, and 
surely the poorest country church comes nearer that 
quality than the lordly cathedral with its ornate 
services ? 
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Not far from Newton I came to an old finger- 
post, its solitary arm pointing the way to Castleacre 
down a narrow lane; but for that post the lane 
appeared to lead to nowhere in particular. So are 
times changed; formerly the lordly Norman abbey 
and feudal stronghold were places of importance to 
which the then much-frequented roads thereabouts 
converged, -as.do the spokes to the hub of a wheel. 

Turning down the lane I soon found myself 
mounting to the ancient and elevated village that 
had long years ago grown up round the famous 
abbey and the protecting castle—a large, somewhat 
hard-featured village, with a north-country look, and 
little of life about it that day. The remains of the 
castle, apart from its gateway, are slight, consisting — 
of its broken keep, ruined low, and some moss-_ 
encrusted and ivy-grown curtain walls that crown 
a huge grassy mound, which mound was formerly 
surrounded by a wide and deep moat. The view 
from the top of the mound is rewarding. 

_The old Norman castle does not appear to have 
left much of a mark upon history, it never having 
experienced a siege. Its latter days were undignified, 
being used by the villagers as a near-at-hand, con- 
venient quarry of ready-squared stones, and this 
within less than three hundred years of its building 
by William de Warrenne, the Conqueror’s favourite 
baron. 

The ruined castle stands high, the ruined Priory 

. . . lies perhaps a little low, 


Because those monks preferred a hill behind 
To shelter their devotions from the wind, 
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Looking down from my road I caught through 
enclosing woods a glimpse of the grey old pile of 
the Cluniac monks, to which I descended by a foot- 
path across some meadows. On my way I passed 
through a fine, stone-arched gatehouse. Over the 
arch I noticed five shields with various coats-of-arms 
gravenonthem. This gatehouse, in the late Gothic 
style, was probably the last work undertaken by the 
monks before the dissolution. of the monasteries. 
Passing through the gatehouse the fine West front 
of the Priory came into full view, “the relic of a 
splendid dream,” with the prior’s pleasant dwelling 
to the right. This West front is a glorious specimen 
of late and richly decorated Norman architecture— 


Built ere the art was known, 
By pointed aisle and shafted stalk, 
The arcade of an alley’d walk 

To emulate in stone. 


Castleacre Priory and Barfreston Church in Kent, 
which latter (a gem in its way) we shall come to in 
due course, are the most satisfying specimens of late 
Norman ecclesiastical art I know. Romsey Abbey 
is of a more severe type. Gothic churches, especi- 
ally of the Early English period, have a sort of 
feminine charm. Some of their delicate details may 
indeed be likened to stone embroidery. Norman 
work, on the other hand, has a manly beauty and an 
impressive simplicity about it that appeals to a 
Vigorous mind. The only thing, besides its ruined 
state, that mars the perfectness of the unique West 
facade of Castleacre Priory church is the one large 
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window above, manifestly introduced in the pointed 
arch period ; but this is so broken and high up that 
it does not disturbingly intrude upon the eye. 

Adjoining the ruins are the abbot’s house, to 
reach the upper storey of which you have to mount 
by outside steps. Its chambers where the lordly 
abbot feasted, fasted, and slumbered are bare 
to-day, given over to cobwebs and dust. Recessed 
in the wall of one of the upper chambers still 
remains the carved and canopied throne of the 
abbot; the chambers are lighted by oriel win- 
dows still zz sz¢e. On the floor I noticed two 
ancient stone coffins dug up in the Priory burial- 
ground. The coffin outlasts the man, “the coin 
Tiberius.” 

Going from Castleacre to Walsingham may still 
be traced the “Palmers, Way, also janotber 
mysterious ‘“‘ Peddars’ Way” (qy. Pedlars’, but the 
ordnance map has it ‘‘ Peddars’”) that ends unim- 
portantly at the village of Holme-next-the-Sea. 
Many of these now almost untrodden ways exist in 
England, pleasant to wander along. There is the 
old ‘Prayer Way” in the west to Glastonbury, - 
and the better known “ Pilgrims’ Way ” from Win- 
chester to Canterbury, besides others. For those 
who love long and lonely rambles they are to be 
commended. 

The monks of Castleacre claimed to have 
possessed a piece of “the true Cross” by which the 
blind received their sight—that is on the testimony 
of the said veracious monks,—yet this and the other 
precious relics failed to preserve themselves, or to 
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prevent the Abbey being given over to ruin. So 
at Glastonbury— 


Nor great Arthur’s tomb, nor holy Joseph’s grave, 
From sacrilege had power their sacred bones to save. 


Swaffham, a quiet little market town, followed 
next on my road. The only thing notable about it, 
after its fine church, is its so-called market cross, 
built after the model of a classic temple, with a 
domed roof topped by a figure of Ceres: a structure 
looking strangely out of place in the little, 
thoroughly old-fashioned town. Why will people 
build such incongruities to vex the cultured eye? I 
was told it enclosed the heart of a local person of 
distinction. I presume he was a Christian. Why 
bury his heart in the copy of a heathen temple? 

Connected with Swaffham church is a curious 
legend. As incredible as legends mostly are, how- 
ever, I relate it as it came tome. It would appear 
then that in the reign of good King Henry VII. 
there lived a poor pedlar, one John Chapman, in the 
town, who had a wonderful dream, thrice repeated 
too, so it impressed itself on him. He dreamt that 
if he tramped to London and stood on London 
Bridge, a stranger would accost him with the best 
news he ever heard. So off Chapman went to 
London, and stood expectant on the bridge, but 
not for long, for a man coming up to him asked 
why he stood there doing nothing. The pedlar 
replied it was on account of his dream, which he 
related. ‘You must be a fool,’ the stranger 


exclaimed. ‘Why, if I heeded dreams I might 
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prove myself as big a fool as you, for last night I 
dreamt I was in Swaffham, where dwells a pedlar 
named Chapman, who hath a garden at the back of 
his house, and there beneath a tree is buried much 
treasure.” Whereupon Chapman promptly trudged 
back home, and at once set to work to dig under 
the tree in his garden, when, behold, he came upon 
a chest full of gold coin, and on the top of the chest 


was engraved : 
Underneath me doth lie 
Another richer than I. 


So he dug deeper and came upon more treasure. 
Then like a God-fearing man, in keeping with the 
praiseworthy custom of those days, he devoted his 
unexpectedly acquired riches to restoring and 
beautifying the church, so trusting to secure 
promised peace for his soul. According to Sir 
William Dugdale, writing in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, at that time there was a 
pedlar’s seat in one of the aisles of the church, and 
at the back of it a crude carving of a pedlar with a 
pack on his back and a dog at his feet, which was 
accepted as sufficient proof of the story in those 
uncritical days. 

How do these strange legends originate, | 
wonder? Some, not inherently improbable, may 
possibly be founded on fact more or less varnished ; 
if you are fortunate enough you may even be able 
to trace them back to their origins, aS in rare cases 
I have done. Almost every old country town or 
village has its time-crusted legends, and if you stay 
long enough in one or the other. these legends are 
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almost sure to come your way. Such, at least, is my 
experience, 

There are some hard-hearted men who cry out 
fom ciactsy sir, facts.’ and.who appear to take an 
actual pleasure in proving to their own satisfaction, 
if not to others’, most legends to be myths, declaring 
that Dorothy Vernon never eloped “into the night, 
and into the arms of love” after the ball at Haddon 
Hall, but was married in quite an ordinary way ; 
that Canute never had that foolish struggle with the | 
tide at Bosham; that Alfred never burnt the cakes | 
he was told to watch before the fire in the neatherd’s 
cottage at Athelney; that Wellington at Waterloo 
never uttered the cry of ‘‘ Up, Guards, and at them,” 
or that Cambronne cried out, “ The Guard dies but 
never surrenders,’ the non-surrender story being, 
they will have it, a poetic after-invention by 
Rougemont. Furthermore, does not Browning 
remark sarcastically, “Your poet who sings of 
Greeks that never were in Troy which never was”? 
And so they would deal with all our most cherished 
traditions, even those that have the air of probability, 
which I am fain to confess all have not. The legend 
of Chapman has none of the glamour, say, of William 
Tell shooting the apple from the head of his son, nor 
that of a great name to conjure with. Still, nearly all 
these legends are founded on some, and often long 
forgotten, happening. Now, after much research, | 
have discovered that in the middle of the fifteenth 
century there lived in Swaffham one John Chapman, 
a prosperous tradesman and a churchwarden, who 
at his own cost rebuilt the North aisle and repaired 
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the church tower. From my dictionary I find that 
the surname of Chapman in the old days, and it may 
do now for aught I know, bore the meaning of 
“pedlar.” Probably, therefore, the carving in the ~ 
pew was a monk’s play on that word, for they were 
fond of punning on names, as many a carved rebus 
of theirs in wood and stone shows. A minor but 
curious early example of their rebuses is one in 
the North porch of Buxted church, Sussex, where is 
a stone carving of a woman in the act of churning, 
manifestly intended to signify “Alchorne,” that family 
having built the porch in the reign of Henry VII., 
the name doubtless being pronounced All-churn. 

On from Swaffham to the village of Mundford, 
I had a pleasant drive through an open, breezy 
country, with a wide sky above. I found a great 
and wholly unexpected charm in the Norfolk and 
Suffolk scenery, it was so gentle and peaceful, the 
country in parts very lonely: later on I lost myself 
for an hour or more on a maze of lanes, arriving 
nowhere till at last I turned up at a primitive ferry. 
A quiet country of ancient churches, of fertile fields 
and verdant meadows, of shady bird-haunted woods 
and spacious heaths, for it is not all given up to 
corn and cattle, and I caught olimpses, near and 
afar, of rambling old farmsteads, red-roofed, big- 
chimneyed, and irregular of outline, surrounded by 
their colonies of stables and sheds: farmsteads built 
in the roomy past days, when every yard of ground 
was not considered nor material scanted in buildings 
—a country that has happily preserved to this day 
the restful air of antiquity. 
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Neither Norfolk nor Suffolk can boast of tourist 
scenery, the Broad district excepted; this perhaps 
was why I met no one who with any certainty I 
could class as a tourist; selfishly I was pleased, 
for though a mere tourist myself, somehow I felt 
more like a genuine traveller in the notable absence 
of fellow-tourists rushing and crowding about in the 
search of hackneyed show places. 

Mundford was but one of the many East Anglia 
villages that vastly pleased me, just because it was 
unpretending, old-fashioned, quiet, and clean, an 
excellent array of virtues. There, though small the 
village, I actually noticed two neat little inns; they 
both looked inviting ; I was neither hungry nor tired, 
yet the place and inns so attracted me that I must 
needs pull up at the nearest, “The Crown” by its 
sign, and “take mine ease” there for a while. In 
the parlour of the inn I found to my surprise a 
visitors’ book, and I glanced through it perchance 
to discover what brought strangers to that out-of- 
the-way spot. My search was unrewarded, but 
amongst a multitude of names that were meaning- 
less to me, and a host of commonplace remarks, | 
hit upon some lines in praise of the inn, done in 
learned Latin! One of the rare race of scholar gipsies 
must surely have found his way there. Well, it 
was just the sort of modest, far-from-anywhere little 
inn to appeal to a wandering scholar, as well as to 
less learned wanderers like myself, who love quiet 
and simplicity. 
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My road from Mundford took me to Brandon, a 
rather large market town on the little river Ouse—at 
least it is a little river there, spanned by an ancient 
stone bridge. The country around Brandon is bare 
and open, a land of wild and extensive heaths on 
which rabbits abound, their only visible inhabitants. 
The town has not a cheerful look, being built mostly 
of flints, so its walls are dark in colour, giving a 
general effect that is somewhat dismal. 

Brandon is given over to the flint industry, the 
very centre of it, in fact. I was not even before 
aware that such a particular industry existed. But 
the once peculiar and flourishing trade of Brandon 
appears to be on a decline, Brandon is no longer 
the prosperous place it was when it was kept busy— 
who would have thought it ?—supplying gun-flints 
for old-fashioned firearms, muskets, and pistols to 
the Arabs in Africa, and other primitive tribes 
who had forsaken bows and arrows and so deemed 


themselves progressive. Brandon also supplied the 
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shaped flints for steel strikers in the days before 
matches, besides squared flints for the building, 
chiefly, of churches, for there was no other local 
building material available ; and though there is an 
art in building a strong wall of flint, flints are more 
durable than any stone, granite excepted. 

I thought, in my ignorance, that a flint was a 
flint all the world over, but I was given to under- 
stand that there were no flints so excellent anywhere 
to be found, and in such quantities, as at Brandon. 
A Brandon flint, it appears, means quality ; as does 
the brand on the bottled ale of Bass. So I kept 
gleaning much out-of-the-way information as | 
travelled on, A tramp once remarked to me, ‘One 
learns a lot on the road.” “Learn to live without 
work,” I retorted. ‘That is the one thing I have 
not learnt.” Non-abashed, the lazy unwashed 
replied, ‘‘ Why, I learnt that when I were a boy and 
I've not forgotten it since.” You cannot make a 
tramp ashamed, and he has nothing to lose, not even 
a character, and he is strangely frank at times in 
his remarks. 

The men engaged in the flint industry, I was 
informed, were known as “flint knappers,” who 
deftly split the stones by hammer and steel chisel 
into the desired forms for different uses. Even to- 
day there appears to be still a fair African demand 
for gun-flints, also for small tooled flints of the finest 
sort, that are utilised in the manufacture of patent 
pipe-lighters. By the way, I always take one of 
these patent lighters with me, which I keep in 


reserve should my supply of matches fail, which 
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they often do, and I fall back on it on a windy day 
in the country, when my matches are given to blow 
out as fast as I strike them. 

The heaths around Brandon are famed amongst 
antiquaries from the finds there of many rude 
implements of the prehistoric Stone Age, in the 
shape of axes, arrow-heads, spear-heads, “celts,” 
picks, and hammers—some of the last having had 
the antlers of stags for handles (a few having been 
discovered still so fixed), also “scrapers,” or crude 
knives, formed of thinly split flints with sharp edges. 

It must be a libel, but certainly I heard a rumour 
that once upon a time, and a time not so very long 
ago, the manufacture of spurious “celts,” axes, 
arrow-heads, and other implements of the prehistoric 
days, flourished exceedingly at Brandon, till the 
supply outran the demand. Many of the articles, 
thus thoughtfully provided for innocent collectors, 
were so skilfully imitated, and even aged by a trick 
of the trade, as to deceive all but the very elect 
amongst antiquaries. Truthful or untruthful, this 
is what I was told. Moreover, did I not hear the 
story of a certain Brandon ‘flint knapper” who, 
looking over the rare collection of implements and 
weapons of the Stone Age carefully treasured in a 
glass case in a museum, exclaimed confidentially to 
a boon companion who was with him, “ Them’s all 
my making” ? 

Furthermore, it came to my hearing that during 
the construction of the Underground Railway, as it 
was first called, some of the men who were at work 
digging on it, having made the discovery that several 
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onlookers were intent on possessing by purchasing 
any relics of past days that might perchance turn 
up, duly provided themselves with “ancient” flint 
arrow-heads, and other “ prehistoric” implements of 
small size manufactured in Brandon, and such as 
they could conveniently carry in their pockets, and 
pretend they had recently dug up and were willing 
to part with, at a price, to any inquiring looker-on 
manifestly in search of such relics. 

To-day I believe there is a regular and profitable 
trade in faked articles of various kinds, including 
knightly armour, which may account for the never- 
failing supply of antiques to be found in curiosity 
shops all over the country, especially in those 
districts through which motorists pass, and in spite 
of the ship-loads that yearly find their way to 
America. By the way, I have noticed an astonishing 
increase of old curiosity shops in remote villages 
since the coming of the motor-car. People on the 
outlook for antiques appear to have a. wonderful 
faith in the innocence and honesty of the humble 
country dealers in such articles, but all that I can 
say is, that if people expect to secure bargains in 
the country, in the way of old china, furniture, or 
bric-a-brac, I only hope they may. 

Dining with a friend in London one night, he 
pointed out to me with pride “a perfectly unique” 
bit of old Staffordshire pottery he had picked up in 
a village shop—at a price. I thought the price high, 
but explained my host “It is unique.” I had my 
doubts as to the genuineness of the article, but I did 
not express them, for my friend was so pleased with 
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his rare bargain, and I might be mistaken. In that 
it was “perfectly unique” lay its great charm to him ; 
it was not beautiful. Now it chanced that, very 
shortly after, I was motoring through the very 
village where he had picked up his treasure, and 
there I discovered the said curiosity shop. I could 
not well miss it, for it was by the side of the road, 
also conveniently just opposite to the village 
hostelry, where many motorists stop, and in its 
window I saw another Staffordshire figure precisely 
the same as the “perfectly unique” one my friend 
had purchased ; moreover, remarkable to relate, yet 
true, when a little later I was passing through 
Cirencester, to my surprise I saw in a second-hand 
furniture shop there still another of that “ perfectly 
unique” article for sale. There must surely be a 
regular manufactory of these rare examples of 
old Staffordshire pottery somewhere, turning out 
“unique” specimens by the hundred. 

Some years back I received from a certain firm 
an illustrated catalogue of ancient armour of 
which they were the manufacturers and dealers! 
A strangely antithetical announcement. The firm 
claimed, so excellent were their productions, made 
by hand-hammered steel throughout and by long- 
trained craftsmen, so correct and, complete to the 
most minute detail, that only the most skilled expert 
could distinguish them from the genuine article. 
Thus they introduced their special wares: “Some 
families have pedigrees extending back a very long 
way, but unfortunately their family heirlooms are 
missing. Amongst such there may have been some 
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antique battle-axe, some trusty claymore, or rapier, 
on which the blood of many foes had left its stain ”— 
a touch of romance here. ‘ Unhappily these cannot 
be replaced, but the next best thing that can be 
done is to offer our customers the chance of buying 
a perfect replica,” and so forth. ‘‘We have on 
show some very fine specimens of armour of various 
periods.” Then mention is made by way of sample 
of “One suit of the period of Henry VIII.” There 
were other specimens of armour in stock of earlier 
periods, and others down to Elizabeth’s time. 
Though nothing of the kind was hinted, still it 
struck me that here was a subtle appeal made to 
new men possessed of old acres by purchase to 
decorate their recently acquired ancestral halls with 
ancestral armour! I think it must have been some 
specimens of this firm’s productions that I once saw 
in an old curiosity shop, just nicely rusted, but not 
too much so, and carefully dinted here and there 
with battle scars! If such articles find purchasers— 
and I presume they do or they would not be made, 
or offered for sale—the trade must be a profitable 
one, for the prices asked are high, otherwise 
suspicions might be aroused as to their authenticity. 
But then, as one dealer declared to me, “Old 
armour is terribly hard to come by”; yet that very 
dealer had in his stock a ‘‘ Crusader’s helmet,” and 
a “set of Crusader’s chain armour” which he strove 
to sell me, both being impudent and not even very 
clever forgeries. The chain armour had many links 
broken and a number missing—I presume to show 
its genuineness, so crafty are the dealers in spurious 
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articles! This very dealer declared he had bought 
the armour out of an old manor-house in Kent 
where it had “hung in the hall for hundreds of 
years”! But he declined to give me the name of 
the house, because he had faithfully promised the 
owner of it he would not mention it toany one. ‘“‘As 
you see, sir, the gentleman would not like it known 
that he had been obliged to part with his precious 
family heirlooms”! 

Before the coming of the motor-car, in the days 
that now seem so long ago, when I drove leisurely 
about the country—not but that I drive leisurely 
now: in those times, but not to-day, I think I never 
came home without bringing back with me some 
bits of bric-a-brac that I prized, some antiques that 
I believed and still believe, with gathered experi- 
ence, to be genuine, in the shape of old china—one 
a fine yellow bowl that, from its colour and the 
figure of a five-clawed dragon on it, a connoisseur 
in Oriental china declared must have come from the 
imperial palace of Peking,—but I had no thought of 
such a thing then, I only bought it because, to 
me, it looked beautiful; a few fine specimens of 
decorative Delft ware, two very perfect Cromwell 
clocks, that, hanging on their brackets on my 
panelled walls, still keep faithful time; several old 
hand-beaten brass plates with curious figures in 
raised relief upon them ; also sundry pewter plaques 
and pewter Elizabethan tankards, the plaques being 
impressed with the lion mark; and a number of 
other ancient things, including a curious water-clock 
with the hours marked up to xxiv that I greatly 
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prize. None of these, strange to say, came from 
curiosity shops, but were all picked up at prices 
that suited well my purse—many costing me only a 
few shillings—at second-hand furniture shops that | 
came upon in remote little country towns, presum- 
ably bought by the proprietors of such shops at 
local sales, often from old and lone farmhouses. 
Now, since motorists scour the land, many among 
the large number searching for antiques, especially 
those from New America, who find their way into 
sleepy little old towns and odd corners of the 
country, where erst scarcely ever a stranger was 
seen, I hardly ever return home with any spoils in 
my car, 

Leaving Brandon I crossed Brandon Heath, also 
I believe called Lakenheath,—a wild, wind-swept 
waste stretching far around to a low, uneven horizon 
showing darkly grey that day,—a waste of the 
poorest land, whose only crop is flints, but rich in 
the colour of its warm-tinted sandy soil, and the 
patches of purple heather and yellow gorse that, 
here and there, clothe its poverty. In a few more 
favoured spots a stunted Scotch fir or two, with 
involved branches, rose weirdly out of the level, 
which with a few wind-tortured thorns made a 
brave struggle to exist, but they only served to 
emphasise the general sense of desolation that the 
dreary gleams of stray pools failed to relieve. All 
England is not tamed, cultivated, or convention- 
alised: there are many wild moorland tracts in the 
North Country; Dartmoor, Exmoor, and Sedge- 
moor in the south-west, where Nature has defied 
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man and remains to-day the same as in ages past, 
“Ere the stones of Cheops were squared and 
hewn.” 

After my wanderings through the freshly green 
and smiling country with its quiet homes, its grow- 
ing crops, its hedge-rowed fields, to come suddenly 
and unexpectedly from a land of fertile farms upon 
this primeval prospect was almost startling in its 
contrast and strangeness. It was as though God 
had forgotten this corner of the world when He 
made the country, and left the scenery unfinished. 

More than a century ago Arthur Young wrote 
of this district: “ Nothing causes more surprise to 
the mind of a stranger than to find at Brandon 
a long stage of eighteen miles to Swaffham lies 
through a tract that deserves to be called a desert.” 
And there is nothing to show that the wide and 
wild expanse of heath has changed at all since 
his day. 

' How many forgotten centuries have passed, 
I wonder, since paleolithic man found his way there 
in the prehistoric past, and dug those pits that can 
still be traced, though now, more or less, filled with 
the crumbling of the soil? Pits that he dug in 
search of flints from which to form his weapons of war, 
or for the chase. Learned authorities, I find, count 
the time since paleolithic man existed in England 
by thousands of years, not mere centuries, averring 
that he must have come over from the Continent 
in that immeasurably remote period when the 
English Channel was dry land. I leave it to them. 
I saw the great heath under the grey gloom of 
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louring clouds, a gloom that suited well the scene ; 
under sunshine it would not have been so impressive, 
perhaps merely a dull vacancy. I looked around 
for any sign of life but saw none, nor heard any 
sound but the insistent wailing of the wind, as 
though it were burdened with the dark secrets of 
“old, unhappy, far-off things.” Once a country- 
man declared to me that the wind talked, but in 
a language so old that no one now could understand 
it; only that when it whistled in a peculiar way, as 
he had often heard it whistle, it told that “some poor 
sailors were being drowned at sea.” It was an 
aged church clerk who spoke thus to me as I stood 
in the porch of his ancient and exposed church 
sheltering from a raging storm. ‘ Hush!” exclaimed 
he once suddenly; “don’t you hear between the 
whistles how the wind groans? Those are the groans 
of the drowning sailors.” And he spoke solemnly, 
as a man who in an earnest mood means what he 
says and is convinced of its truth. 

Presently the threatened rain came down, gently 
at first, then in torrents, as though a second Deluge 
were starting, so I made what haste I could along 
my bleak and unsheltered road, for, like Salisbury 
Plain, this wide and open heath “is a very sad place 
to be out in the rain.” As I drove on I caught 
a welcome vision of a watery gleam of light ahead 
that gave me hope of the weather. Runs an ancient 
proverb: “It’s always safe to back the sun against 
the cloud”; and surely enough in a few miles I ran 
into fair skies, and I arrived at Mildenhall with the 
sun shining brightly down on that cheerful little 
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market town; an endearing little town with an old- 
fashioned charm and calm about it, where 

A house has scarce been built, a tree cut down, 

A new shop opened—scarce a public-house 


Been decked with a new sign, or changed as yet 
Ought but its owner’s name. 


I like my towns old, and small, and finished. 
Mildenhall is all three and more besides, for it is 
neat, clean, compact, and picturesque in my eyes, 
with its gabled houses clustered round its quaint 
and substantially built fifteenth-century market 
cross: a hexagonal structure with a high-pitched 
roof of lead supported on shapely oak pillars ; a tall 
oak shaft rises centrally above the roof, surmounted 
by scrolled iron-work that upholds a weather-vane. 
Doubtless the weather-vane replaces a cross of the 
pre-Reformation days. The ancient market cross 
gives a welcome touch of character to the wide 
street or square in which it stands, and stamps it 
with an individuality, besides affording shelter from 
sun and shower to the market folk on market days. 
May the Mildenhall people long preserve their 
market cross that, in spite of the centuries it has 
stood there, looks as though it would outlast as 
many centuries to come, if simply left alone. So 
well did our forefathers build, and always with an 
eye to the picturesque, which came naturally to 
them as though they were born to it. 

Then, of course, the town, or it would not be 
complete, still has its old, snug-looking coaching 
inn, where I'll wager the stranger would be well 
treated and not blame Fate for having led him 
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there—judging from outside appearances, that is, 
which the proverb says you should not. Though 
the proverb sounds wise, yet as far as inns go 
I don’t remember a single case where outside 
appearances have led me wrong in my selection of 
my inn—that is, as far as cleanliness and comfort 
go; as to the reckoning on departing, that is 
always an unknown quantity. Still, I may honestly 
say that during the whole of my journey my 
reckonings were all on a modest scale—in more 
than one case surprisingly so. 

Within a stone’s throw of the old market cross, 
at a spot where the town ends and the country 
begins, stands the interesting and many-gabled 
manor-house of the Bunburys, built in the Jacobean 
days. Amongst the treasures the old house con- 
tains is the original painted portrait of Catherine 
Braganza of Portugal that was sent to Charles II. 
for his “approval of her person.” Doubtless the 
artist somewhat flattered his august sitter, as is the 
not infrequent custom of successful portrait painters 
of all ages; for after meeting with the original of 
the picture it is recorded that Charles II. ungallantly 
remarked to one of his courtiers, ‘She is as ugly 
as a bat.” 

Though Mildenhall is but a little, out-of-the-way, 
sleepy, and half-forgotten old town, it possesses a 
great and wonderfully beautiful church with a tall 
tower— A glorious fane in which to pray.” So 
fine, in truth, it might serve a city for a cathedral, 
for it would comfortably hold the average cathedral 
congregation, with room to spare. I entered the 
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church through its ancient four-hundred-years-old 
oak doors, on the spandrils of the stone arch above 
which are carved the arms of St. Edmund, and King 
Edward the Confessor. The chief feature of the 
church, and one that first compels attention, is its 
truly magnificent hammer-beam roof, surely the 
most beautiful type of roof ever invented by the 
genius of man. Along the roof a long array of 
carved angels with outspread wings, some holding 
musical instruments, adorn the ends of the horizontal 
beams. Very striking is the effect of their orderly 
array. These figures were originally gilt and 
coloured, and though dimmed by age, the gilding 
and colours may still be traced. When they hung 
there in their pristine splendour, a gorgeous vision 
they must have presented to the worshippers of old! 
There are many other more interesting, if not such 
beautiful, carvings on the spandrils of the arches 
and on the cross-beams of the quiet aisles—a wealth 
of rare carving done in a devout age when men 
adorned the house of God before they adorned their 
own. Amongst other strange devices I noticed 
Jonah and the whale—so at least I interpreted the 
carving ; a huntsman with horn and hounds chasing 
a stag; a dragon with a twisted tail, and other 
possible and improbable creatures that now I have 
forgotten. Then there was a little grotesque demon 
up aloft, from which elevated position he peers down 
in stony silence and grins on the solemn people 
below, as much as to say, “ How jolly it is to be a 
demon”; and when the sermon is over-long and 
wearisome, maybe he grins the more. 
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The medieval craftsman had the art of making 
his demons hideous but fascinating. They attract 
your eye to them on wall or pillar, or wherever they 
chance to be, grinning away as they have grinned 
for centuries. Somehow I never enter an ancient 
church where there is one of these self-satisfied 
imps somewhere about but quickly I catch sight of 
him smiling sardonically, and glowering at me with 
his leering eye, no matter in whatever dark corner 
or nook he may be hidden away. 

At one time the attention of Rome was called 
to the unsuitability of these grotesques inside and 
outside of churches, and the monks were sternly 
reproved for their unseemly levity ; but they went 
on carving them all the same. So strong was the 
spirit of the grotesque within them that it seems 
neither Pope nor Bishop had power to stop their 
bold outward expression of it in wood or stone; and 
their demons remain to this day, seemingly quite 
unconcerned at the changed and changing forms of 
worship. Catholic demons in Protestant churches. 
The old altars gone, images smashed, holy-water 
abolished; the demons unmolested grin on com- 
placently. 

One calls to mind the famous, though ugly, little 
Lincoln imp that finds an unfitting place in the 
lovely Angel Choir of that cathedral, and the legend 
of how he got there. It appears that the imp 
represents the Devil, who with the Wind for com- 
panion went out and rampaged across country one 
day, when the pair flew over Lincoln; then the 
Devil suddenly exclaimed to the Wind: ‘ Wait a 
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bit outside the church whilst I go within and have a 
chat with the Dean.” So the Wind waited, and is 
waiting still. As the night came on the Wind 
howled round the spire to remind the Devil he was 
waiting there; but the Devil found the Dean such 
good company he never returned that night, and 
has not returned since, and that accounts for the 
wind that is said always to blow over Lincoln 
Cathedral, even during the finest of weather. 

Did Fate decree that I must live in some old 
country town, and the choice of that town were 
mine, I think I should select Mildenhall, for, besides 
its other attractions, it has a look of mild prosperity 
that pleases: not a prosperity to entail enlarged 
boundaries, or to start any manufacturing concern ; 
nor yet to introduce tramways, or to set about so- 
called improvements, such as pulling down the 
ancient market cross on the specious plea of making 
more room, where no more room is required; or 
pulling down the gabled old houses to erect new 
ugly ones, square fronted, with glaring plate-glass 
windows ; or converting the cosy old hostelry into a 
brand-new comfortless hotel, with a staring stucco 
facade, or “restoring” instead of simply repairing its 
lovely and interesting old church. Mildenhall is a 
mellow old town with a delightfully restful air about 
it, yet not in the least dull. The country around is 
wide and open, so it is flushed with the breezes that 
constantly are blowing over the wild heaths and 
health-giving pine woods around; its buildings are 
low, so the sun gets a chance to shine in its streets. 

I may have had my rose-tinted spectacles on that 
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day. Again the sun does not always shine cheer- 
fully down on Mildenhall, nor does it on any other 
town for that matter; then we do not all see places 
with the same eyes. To the dullard all places are 
dull. Of such an one Carlyle cynically declared: 
“Even the making of a world seems no more 
remarkable than the making of a dumpling.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


A land of pines—Wicken Fen—A dreary prospect—Spinney Abbey 
—* Five miles from Anywhere. No hurry ”—A unique palimp- 
sest brass—Two churches in one churchyard—Thatch-roofed 
and round-towered churches—The Gog-Magog hills—Royston 
Cave—Mysterious carvings. 


Leavine Mildenhall I soon entered upon a pleasant 
land of lonely pine woods, and delightful driving it 
was through those open woods; for they were 
unfenced and free to the wayfarer, with no 
ungracious notice boards against trespassing by 
their sides, and the soft summer air was filled with 
their fragrance. The land was dry, sandy, and 
healthy, and if not profitably productive, at least it 
grew trees of a kind, and bracken. Now pine wood 
may not be the most prized of timber, still it has its 
value ; and bracken makes excellent bedding for 
cattle, so an agriculturist told me. 

One day a learned, or unlearned, political 
economist lectured to me unasked upon the great 
national waste of these wild woodlands, heaths, and 
commons being left uncultivated when they would 
grow food for the people. Land, he declared, that 
grows trees will grow corn—trees take as much out 
of the ground as food crops; he even made bold to 
state that the wild, let me add beautiful, heaths and 
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commons could be turned into bountiful fieldsand pay- 
ing pastures. I gravely doubt it. My impression is 
that such hopelessly poor and arid land will not bring 
forth milk and honey, except at the enormous expense 
of enriching and somehow irrigating the hungry and 
parched soil. The thing would not pay. I write 
this with full knowledge of the fact that “Coke of 
Norfolk,” deservedly famed as “the first farmer of 
England,” and who was created Earl of Leicester, 
converted a huge sandy waste at Holkham, on which, 
it was said, “two rabbits might be found fighting 
for one blade of grass,” into a pleasant green park, 
woodlands, fruitful farms, and flourishing pastures, 
but at what cost I know not; almost anything but 
the absolutely impossible can be achieved by un- 
limited money. Moreover, it happened at Holkham 
that, just below the poor sandy top ground, Coke 
discovered a stratum of rich marl, which by digging 
and spreading over and mixing with the sandy 
surface produced a soil eminently suitable for 
cultivation, so that the barren waste became a land 
of plenty; but the Norfolk heaths and wastes I 
have seen, judging from the deep pits dug in them 
for flints, have no marl or rich soil below, only more 
unfruitful sand and pebbly gravel. 

The coming upon these rolling, breezy heaths 
and extensive pine woods of Norfolk and Suffolk 
was a happy surprise to me. That such heaths and 
pine woods in those counties existed I knew, but 
not their number, extent, nor their charm; I am 
always making discoveries in my own country. How 


I enjoyed getting into the heart of those woods, 
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right amongst “the solemn sounding pines,” as 
Thomson has it, for that wandering musician the 
wind on summer days plays a slumbrous tune, soft 
and soothing, as she passes down the long aisles of 
the pillared pines gently swaying their tops; who 
knows the pine woods know that tune, “meet for 
a hermit’s ear,” how now and again it sinks into the 
plaintive minor key as it dies away in the distance ; 
it is quite different to the surring or soughing of the 
wind in a leafy forest that ever calls to mind the 
sound of the restless sea. 

To me, it may be to others, there is a certain 
indefinable sense of mystery in the depths of a wide 
pine wood, emphasised when the sun is low and the 
whispering night wind rises. The apparently orderly, 
though unplanned and endless, array of the trunks 
of those trees, though growing in desolate places, 
and the blue dimness of their distances impress. 
So, too, they impress the poet : 

The herded pines commune and have deep thoughts, 
A secret they assemble to discuss 


When the sun drops behind their trunks, which glare 
Like gates of hell. 


Presently the pine woods ceased, and the country 
opened out into wide fields and pastures, a country 
of unbroken level, not one to delay the traveller in 
a speedy car; so I hastened on, wondering where 
next I should turn up, and I turned up at Wicken, a 
small town, or large village, just as you look upon it. 
In the church there Henry Cromwell, fourth son of 
the Protector, was buried in 1673. There is a some- 
what hazy local tradition that during the Restora- 
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tion his body was taken out of his vault and buried 
in the churchyard amongst the common folk, and 
his vault appropriated by another family, which 
tradition may have foundation on fact or may not. 
But curious things were done in those days. Even 
there are instances of high- placed ecclesiastics 
who ought to have known better, yet who un- 
scrupulously appropriated the brasses of the dead, 
had them reversed and re-engraved as their own 
memorials. A glaring example of this is given in 
Macklin’s Monumental Brasses, illustrated by an 
engraving from rubbings of both sides of a palimpsest 
brass at St. Albans Abbey. ‘The first side engraved 
displays the part of a female effigy, c. 1430; on 
the reverse is the similar portion of an abbot in full 
vestments, ¢. 1490.” Only sixty years after! All 
that can be said of such a transaction is, ‘“ Other 
days, other ways,” not that the familiar saying in 
the least extenuates it. You cannot gloss over 
rascally robbery with a saying, nor make a thief a 
saint by laudatory legend on a stolen brass. 

The famous Wicken fen is close to Wicken, 
the only stretch of unredeemed fenland left, and 
interesting as showing what the fens were like 
before they were drained and the rivers embanked, 
the courses of the latter artificially determined. In 
the rest of England all rivers are free to go winding 
about where they will. 

Wicken Fen is a wild watery waste where reeds 
and marsh plants flourish, and is beloved of 
naturalists because of the rare birds and insects 
that haunt it. To my eyes it had a dreary, depress- 
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ing, almost weird look ; it is neither honest land nor 
water, I should dub it simply a great swamp, but 
swamp is not a name to conjure with. However, I 
saw it under cloud gloom, and I should imagine to 
bring out what charms it has it should be beheld 
under bright sunshine. That day its stagnant 
waters had a leaden hue, varied only by the dull 
sad greens of the reeds. I looked in vain for other 
prominent colour to cheer the cheerless prospect 
that for the time weighed my spirits down. 

A little out of Wicken I passed by the site of 
Spinney Abbey. What remains of the Abbey is now 
a farmhouse built out of the stones of the Abbey, 
such as were left of them after long years. Possibly 
most of the stones were used for repairing of roads 
and the making of new ones in days gone by— 
stones that the monks brought there from far away 
during many years, and with much toil. It is a 
surprise how the monks of old managed to get the 
stones at all considering what the state of the apology 
for roads was in their time in this district of fens. 
Now all that remains of the once stately Abbey is in 
the form of a farmhouse and its outbuildings—“ to 
what base uses” have the hard-won stones of the 
monks been put. Here is an opportunity to moralise, 
but I refrain, for ] understand that even the children 
of to-day decline to read a book with a moral 
attached—if they know it—gild the pill how you 
will. 

Then I got amongst some bewildering lanes 
without a single signpost to enlighten me as to 
where I was going. Rough and dusty lanes they 
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were with a flat hedgeless country around, dominated 
by the over-arching sky, a thoroughly out-of-the- 
world district. I saw both men and women at work 
on the wide fields, but never a soul did I meet on 
the road. I failed to trace with any certainty my 
position on the map, but that mattered little ; a road, 
though it may seem long, is bound to go somewhere, 
though it be nowhere in particular. One narrow 
lane I ventured on landed me ina solitary, rambling 
farmstead, and that was the end of it. It all came 
in the pleasant day’s wanderings. I can now only 
remember passing a little mouldering Gothic church 
dark and damp in the gloomy shade of the surround- 
ing trees, church and trees islanded in the plain. 
Eventually my lane led to Upware ferry on the 
banks of the Ouse, and there, by the side of the 
river, I discovered a little lonely inn with the 
legend “Five Miles from Anywhere. No hurry” 
plainly painted in big letters on its gabled front. 
So, after all, I had arrived at ‘‘five miles from 
Anywhere,” a rather indefinite spot. The ferry- 
boat, a large and clumsy affair, but eminently safe 
and not unpicturesque, was on the other side of 
the stream, just starting to convey across a load 
of bleating sheep. When the boat came over, 
I made inquiry as to the ferrying of my car. Said 
the honest ferryman to me—I don’t know why, 
but I always find myself unconsciously adding 
the prefix of honest to miller and ferryman,—“ I'll 
ferry you across with pleasure, but I really don’t 
think you will get along with your car on the 
other side, for the roads be main bad; the river 
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broke its banks some time ago and washed parts 
of the road away, and they baint properly mended 
yet.” Now in saying this he lost custom for his 
ferry, and I fancy custom was scarce his way— 
good honest ferryman. 

It was refreshingly cool and restful there down 
by the grassy and reed-grown margin of the full 
and quiet-gliding river; so quietly it flowed it 
hardly seemed to flow at all. Its waters opened 
out to me long vistas into the heart of the green 
and distant country. That is one virtue of a river, 
it opens out the country to the eye. The spot 
attracted me, and there beneath some trees by the 
side of the inn I sat down and smoked a peace- 
persuading pipe. How still it was, the wind had 
dropped, not a leaf stirred, even the sensitive reeds 
on the river's bank were motionless; I heard no 
distant chime of clock, no lowing of cattle, no 
sounds of men’s voices in the fields, no birds 
singing (apparently there were no birds there to 
sing), not a splash of a fish in the river, only once 
the sudden cry of “Over,” the rattling of chains 
of the ferry-boat, the creaking as it landed its 
passenger, then a profound silence again. So I was 
centred in myself, ‘and none can tell how from 
so small a centre comes such sweet forgetting” of 
the things one would forget. 

From the ferry at Upware I had perforce to 
retrace my way along the narrow lane I had come 
by for two or three miles. Then I got on to fresh 
lanes, and soon found myself at the small village 
of Burwell; its fine, tall-towered church, the tower 
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topped by a bell turret, strikes a note of freshness in 
church building, and forms a telling feature in the 
landscape, rising stately above the flat landscape. 
The church contains the interesting palimpsest 
brass of John Laurence de Wardeboys, who was 
Abbot of Ramsay—‘ Ramsay the bounteous of gold 
and of fee”—at the time of the Dissolution of the 
monasteries. It would seem that the brass was 
engraved during his lifetime, representing him as 
a mitred abbot in complete vestments; but when 
the abbey was suppressed, he being no longer an 
abbot, the brass was reversed and the other side 
engraved with his figure as a simple priest in a 
cassock—a curious and, I believe, unique example 
of a palimpsest brass, not being. a stolen one 
re-engraved | 

Wandering on, my road led me to the village 
of Swaffham Prior, noteworthy for having two 
churches in its churchyard, though now one of 
the churches is a ruin. There are several curious 
cases in East Anglia of two churches in one 
churchyard, in each of which churches separate 
services are held at the same time, surely a needless 
waste of clerical energy? I remember, on a former 
journey, coming to Reepham in Norfolk, where 
I found two churches, serving two parishes, in the 
churchyard ; and formerly there was actually a third, 
burnt down in 1500, serving a third parish. | 
know of no other instance of there having been 
three churches in one churchyard! In East Anglia, 
also, may be found both round-towered and thatch- 
roofed churches; thatched roofs on a place of 
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worship look strange in my eyes. I call to mind 
one thatched “modest house of prayer, as lowly 
as the lowliest dwelling.” I noticed marked on 
my map a small cross close to Swaffham Prior 
with “Abbey” printed below it, hence, doubtless, 
the title of the place, and about two miles farther 
away yet another cross, with ‘‘Anglesey Abbey ” 
printed alongside. Neither abbey I had ever heard 
of before. Concerning the number of these religious 
houses formerly scattered all over the land, Henry 
James has remarked, ‘You get an impression that 
when Catholic England was in her prime, abbeys 
were as thick as milestones.” 

Shortly after leaving Swaffham Prior I struck 
upon a good main road, and I kept to it, for the 
sun had set. It chanced that the road took me to 
Cambridge again, where I arrived in the cool of 
the evening. Well, Cambridge is an interesting 
city with its dusky and beautiful old colleges, and 
bears revisiting. Moreover, I found the lighted 
shops attractive, the book-shops especially, after 
my wanderings in primitive country-places, where 
the shops were mostly butchers, grocers, and bakers, 
needful but without other virtue. 

Next morning | took the road out of Cambridge 
leading to Royston, so I discovered from a signpost 
on the way. The first village I passed through was 
Trumpington, a very pretty village from where 
there is a good view of the “ Gog-Magog Hills,” 
the only hills of Cambridge, and not much to boast 
of as hills. There is a story told of a Londoner 
being pointed out the hills by a native of the village, 
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and when the Londoner exclaimed that he could see 
no hills, the native replied, ‘‘ Wait till that man and 
_ cart standing there gets out of the way, then you'll 
see them.” 

At Royston I pulled up to have a look at the 
town, and there I noticed in a shop window some 
photographs of a curious set of bold carvings, crude 
yet effective, and looking as though they were done 
out of the solid rock. Some were of a religious 
nature I could see at a glance, for one was of the 
Crucifixion, and I clearly made out what I believed 
to be representations of St. Christopher, St. 
Catherine crowned and holding a wheel, St. 
Laurence holding a grid, and apparently other 
saints I could not surely define. Of the profane 
carvings there were effigies of crowned kings and 
queens, a long row of curious figures, bits of armour, 
helmets, one looking just like a Crusader’s shield, 
swords, and many quaint devices I could make 
nothing of, a truly strange collection. Atthe bottom 
of the photograph was inscribed ‘Carvings in 
Royston Cave.” 

My curiosity was aroused, I had not even heard 
of Royston Cave before. I remember on a former 
journey I came unexpectedly upon the wonderful 
and extensive Chislehurst caves that struck me as 
mysterious in origin, and as well worth seeing as 
Stonehenge ; of these strange caves, which also | 
had not heard of previously, I gave a full descrip- 
tion in my Charm of the Road. Here at Royston 
apparently I was on the eve of making another 
curious discovery. Possibly to learned antiquaries 
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the cave may be known, and to such my total 
ignorance of its existence may be considered shock- 
ing. Well, did not Disraeli say, ‘‘To be conscious 
that you are ignorant is a great step to knowledge.” 
I feel comforted by that saying. Of course I could 
have gone to the British Museum Library, though 
I have never been there, and doubtless in some 
book or books I could have hunted up the history 
of the Royston Cave, and written at length all 
about it at second-hand, and so appear more clever 
than I am, but I prefer to form my own conclusions, 
not meekly to accept those of others, as though they 
were infallible. Reading what others say ‘forces 


alien’ thoughts) uponethes ming ed ue thinker 
stands in the same relation to the book reader as an 
eye-witness does to the historian.” Now some 


years ago, when on a driving tour, I chanced, in a 
second-hand bookseller’s shop, upon an odd volume, 
which I purchased, of Zhe Archaeological Collec- 
tions relating to the county I was in. I was glad | 
did, for on glancing through the work I discovered 
a long and illustrated article on a certain ancient 
church, giving a full and detailed description of 
some knightly brasses existing there. Off I set in 
the search of that church, taking the book with me, 
but on comparing on the spot the inscriptions of the 
brasses with those of them given in the book, I was 
astonished to find many minor but inexcusable 
errors in the latter; as the inscriptions were clear 
and perfect this was the more inexplicable to me in 
a work presumed to be authoritative. 

But to return to Royston, I went into the shop 
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to purchase the photograph, also to make inquiries 
about the cave. I was told it was ‘‘a genuine 
antique and not a fraud,” that on no account should 
I miss seeing it, and that it was shown to any one 
for a small fee. 

So I found my way to the cave. The woman 
who showed it me proved intelligent, and this is 
what she told me, retold in brief. It seems that the 
cave was discovered early in the eighteenth century 
by some workmen who, when digging the ground 
above it, came upon a large flat stone; on lifting this 
they discovered a huge cavity below. Reporting 
the fact to the owner of the land the cave was care- 
fully explored, and was found to be in the rough 
Shape of a round pit cut out of the solid chalk, 
and some twenty-five feet deep, with many curious 
carvings round the walls. My guide pointed out 
what was presumed to be an altar, at the back of 
which is carved the Crucifixion ; then she pointed 
out to me the many other carvings and told me 
what they were supposed to represent; the list was 


long, and my memory for lists is short. ‘“ Some 
antiquaries,” she understood, ‘“ hold the opinion that 
the cave was an underground oratory.” Why 


underground, I wonder, at a time when all England 
was Catholic? There are two dates cut in the 
sides, one of 1347, the other of 1350, having every 
appearance of being ancient. My guide under- 
stood that learned antiquaries who had examined 
the cave were puzzled to account for its origin. 
Now, when learned antiquaries disagree it is pre- 
sumption indeed for an unlearned layman to venture 
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an opinion. It seems to me, however, that the 
cave may have been the work and abode of some 
anchorite or hermit. On this supposition that it 
was the work of one man, possibly the dates 1347 
and 1350 mark the time it was begun and finished, 
but this is all futile guessing. I doubt if any- 
thing certain can at this late period by any chance 
be discovered about it. It remains a mystery. It 
is one of those places to be seen rather than 
described. Descriptions are apt to weary one— 
seeing impresses. 

Of old there was a Royston saying that “A 
Cambridge Master of Arts and a Royston horse 
gave way to no man.” ‘Though the saying has 
been preserved, the precise purport of it appears to 
be lost in the mists of years. I can only surmise 
that it was intended to signify the sense of self- 
importance displayed by the then “ Cambridge 
Masters of Arts, and possibly the never-move-aside- 
for-anything of the big Royston horses employed as 
relays for the heavy goods waggons of the pre- 
railway days. 

Leaving Royston, I got on the ancient Icknield 
Way that for some distance runs by the side of open 
and bare chalk downs which there give a character 
to the country-side—downs unchanged in outline 
or form since the Romans looked on them long ago. 
A short stage brought me to the broad-streeted, 
cheerful, sunny, quiet, and somewhat quaint little 
market town of Baldock—quite a lot of adjectives 
to describe so small a town, but it justifies them all, 
and they came from my pen naturally. Baldock, 
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with its old houses and quaint almshouses, its old 
coaching inns, is of restful, past-time aspect. There 
is a certain quiet charm about the town very difficult 
to define in words; it has an old-coaching-and- 
posting-day look, the modern motor-car seems an 
anachronism there, 

Another short stage of six miles brought me to 
the long-streeted, small town of Stevenage, where 
I pulled up at the “Old Castle” inn, for I had heard 
a strange story about it, how that laid up aloft on 
the rafters of its ancient stabling behind the building 
was a coffin containing the body of one Henry 
Trigg, deceased nearly two hundred years ago, and 
that his body had lain coffined there undisturbed all 
that time. One picks up many curious stories of 
old inns on the way, but I do not remember a more 
singular one. I would test its truth, for, as a famous 
old Scotch proverb has it, ‘‘ Words are but wind, 
but seein’s believin’.” So I entered the inn and 
called for a glass of ale, hoping to find the landlord 
at his bar. He was there, and I asked him if there 
were any truth in the story. He said it was a true 
story and that he would show me the coffin if | 
cared to see it. 

The landlord left me for a minute or two and 
returned with a copy of this Henry Trigg’s will he 
had, in which I read Trigg devised his freehold 
lands and other properties to his “loving brother” 
upon condition that his body should ‘be laid upon 
the purlin of my hovel,” which “hovel” is a stable 
now. This will is so eccentric that I am tempted to 
reproduce the opening of ithere. Thus, then, it runs: 
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In the Name of God. Amen. I, Henry Trigg, being very 
infirm and weak in body, but of perfect sound mind and memory, 
praised be God for it, calling to mind the mortality of my body, 
do now make this my last Will and Testament, in writing. .. . 
Principally I recommend my soul to the merciful hands of 
Almighty God that first gave me it, assuredly believing and ex- 
pecting free pardon and forgiveness of all my sins, and eternal 
life. . . . As to my body I commit it to the West end of my 
Hovel, to be decently laid there upon the purlin: nothing 
doubting but that at the general Resurrection I shall receive the 
same again by the mighty power of God. 


This curious will was proved in the Archdeaconry 
of Huntingdon on October 15, 1724, by the Executor, 
Thomas Trigg. 

When I had finished reading the copy of the will 
“mine host” exclaimed, ‘‘ Now if you'll come with 
me I'll show you old Trigg’s coffin,” whereupon he 
took down a key from the back of his bar and led 
the way to the stable in the rear. ‘‘ We always 
keep the door locked,” he explained, “lest any one 
should play tricks with the coffin.” Entering the 
stable, there, sure enough, on the dusky and cob- 
webby rafters overhead lay a large oak coffin, some- 
what roughly made. ‘“ He's safe inside it,” said the 
landlord, “I baint a bit of a lawyer and I may be 
wrong, but the saying is, that only as long as old 
Trigg remains up there can those people who have 
inherited his lands keep them.” ‘But do the sani- 
tary authorities allow the body to be kept up there ?” 
I asked. I was told in reply that the sanitary 
authorities inspected the coffin twice a year, though 
they said, after all the time it had been there, there 
could now be no harm in it. 
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The expression in Trigg’s will of his certain faith 
of receiving his body back again whole on the Re- 
surrection day indirectly calls back to my memory 
a curious incident that a country doctor informed 
me had actually occurred to him. It appears that 
he had to amputate a farm labourer’s finger that had 
got badly injured. Some time after the operation 
the man came back to the doctor and surprised him 
by demanding his lost finger. ‘‘ Whatever do you 
want it for?” exclaimed the doctor, ‘I buried it.” 
“Well, but I must have it,” replied the man. “The 
missus says it would never do for me to be running 
about when the last trump sounds a-hunting for 
my finger and not to know where to find it.” 


Gielen ce 


A literary shrine—The haunts of childhood—Dorney Court—An old 
half-timber Elizabethan home—NMilton’s village—Inns with old- 
time relics—Wind as a companion—Pine woods and heaths— 
The art of seeing—The romance of an old inn—The reward of 
sentiment. 


A Few miles out of Stevenage, I pulled up the 
car to inspect my map, for I was on the old Great 
North Road proceeding in the direction of London ; 
London was under thirty miles away from the point 
where I stopped, and I thought it well to bear to 
the west with the idea of making a big sweep on 
my way home round the “mighty wen” as Cobbett 
called it, and it is mightier now. 

As I glanced at my map, my eye caught the name 
of Wheathampstead on it, away to the west. Then 
I suddenly recalled the account Lamb gave in The 
Essays of Eta of his visit to Mackery End, the 
old farmhouse “‘ within a gentle walk of Wheathamp- 
stead,” where Lamb spent a happy time when a 
boy with Bridget to look after him. I would make 
a pilgrimage to Mackery End. May it not be deemed 
a literary shrine ? 

So I struck across country in the direction. of 
Wheathampstead, and got on to a bewilderment of 
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tree-fringed and lonely lanes. I don’t think that 
ever before I had so much difficulty in finding 
my way—perhaps it was the novel experience 
in having a destination in view made my pro- 
gress seem troublesome, so seldom did I con- 
cern myself about direction or where I was going. 
Of friendly signposts to direct me I saw not 
one. 

Twice I asked my way of two men I met, but, 
strangely, neither appeared to know where the lane 
led; fortunately, later on, I encountered a parson 
going his rounds, and he told me to drive straight 
on. The problem was how to drive straight on. 
I presume he meant follow the lane, which was 
exceedingly twisty. Then | asked the parson if he 
knew how far Mackery End was from Wheathamp- 
stead. “ Mackery End!” he exclaimed. ‘Sorry, 
but I never heard of it.” I was rather surprised 
at this rejoinder, for I thought that every one the 
least literary knew Lamb’s Zssays, and knowing 
them knew of Mackery End—even perchance of 
Sarah Battle; though, after all, you get so many 
surprises in life that you cease to be surprised at 
anything. 

Eventually I reached Wheathampstead, and I 
asked the first man I met there if he knew which was 
the way to Mackery End. ‘It’s the farmhouse you 
wants?” he queried. I guessed so, and he at once 
directed me. ‘‘ You drives straight on for about a 
mile, then turns up a lane to your right, then takes 
the first turning to the left, and goes straight on till 


you comes to the house straight before you.” Very 
2A 
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clear directions if not exactly grammatical. So I 
found Mackery End, and so may any pilgrim 
thereto from Wheathampstead. It is a comfortable- 
looking house, tucked away in a quiet nook, about 
two miles from that town, and for aught the eye 
could tell might be in the heart of the distant shires. 
It isa pleasant, homely, old farmhouse. The formal 
front of it faces a little garden, over the low boundary 
wall of which is a clear view of the building. It is 
two-storeyed, time-toned, and creeper-clad, with a 
neat projecting porch in the centre, a window on 
either side of the porch, and three windows in 
the storey above—the simple style of architecture 
that a boy naturally evolves from his first box of 
bricks. The back of the house, however, is more 
interesting, being happily irregular as to gables, 
roofs, and windows—having no pretence for any- 
thing beyond convenience ; so it pleases and even 
achieves the picturesque. At the back are a 
colony of odd outbuildings including a big barn, 
and a pond for the cattle and ducks. Just the 
sort of odd, rambling buildings you generally find 
grouped about an old farmhouse; the very spot 
for a boy to scramble about in and play pranks. 
Doubtless young Lamb had many a rough romp 
and climb there with Bridget, though she was ten 
years older than he. I should judge the farm- 
yard remains the same as it was in Lamb’s young 
days. 

Now perhaps I may quote what Lamb says 
about the visit he paid with Bridget to Mackery 
End after he had long grown up: 
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“We made an- excursion together,” he writes, “a few 
summers since, into Hertfordshire, that fine corn country. The 
oldest thing I remember is Mackery End . . . a farmhouse, 
delightfully situated within a gentle walk from Wheathampstead. 
I can just remember being there, on a visit to a great-aunt, when 
I was a child. . . . The sight of the old farmhouse, though 
every trace of it was effaced from my recollection, affected me with 
a pleasure I had not experienced for many a year. For though 
I had forgotten it, we had never forgotten being there together, 
and we had been talking about Mackery End all our lives, till 
memory on my part became mocked with a phantom of itself, and 
I thought I knew the aspect of a place, which, when present, oh 
how unlike it was to ¢ha¢ which I had conjured up so many times 
instead of it.” 


I too remember when quite a little lad spending 
perhaps the happiest days of my life, at least of my 
boyhood, at an old farmhouse in the North Country ; 
and ever afterwards in my mind I kept a hazy 
vision of a delightfully picturesque and rambling 
old house, with pleasant meadows about, a brook 
babbling through them, and wood -crowned hills 
around. Itseemed to mea charmed spot, but all the 
world was fresh and seemed very good to me then. 
Ah! well, now I know it was not the place but the 
memory of it that was so beneficent—a memory that 
often had the power to soothe ‘the restless pulse of 
care” at those times when the world seemed to go 
all awry. 

William Winter, the American writer, has laid 
down the dictum that “there is no greater wisdom 
in the conduct of life than to avoid for ever a 
second sight of any spot where you have once been 
happy.” Yet heedless of the wisdom of others I 
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needs must, in long after years, hunt up my dream 
house and the romantic scenes that my memory 
pictured. The farmhouse I found. It looked pleasant 
enough, but so much smaller than I expected; the 
meadows were there, smaller also, with the little 
brook babbling through them as of old ; but my great 
disenchantment was in the country around. The 
great forest that topped the hill just behind the house 
sunk into quite a small wood, yet there it was asa 
child I boldly adventured alone with a toy gun in 
search of dragons and other strange monsters I half 
expected to encounter, and generally in search of 
big adventure—I had been reading Grzmm’s Flouse- 
hold Stories. No adventures came to me, though 
always in that wood I felt on the threshold of one; 
my imagination had free rein. Then there was 
the little lonely lane that wound round the foot of 
that wood where I used to roam, half hoping, half 
dreading to meet some daring highwayman; the 
lane, I discovered, led only to a gamekeeper’s cottage. 
But, thought I, there is one thing that surely will 
not disappoint me—the old ruined tower on the 
opposite hill that I came upon during one of my 
longest and loneliest expeditions. I fondly imagined 
this to be the keep of some stern castle of ancient 
romance, and wove no end of heroic tales about it 
to myself. My feudal keep turned out to be but a 
view tower that never was finished, and I learnt 
was locally known as “Someone's Folly ”—it came 
down to that! Out of my memory the romance 
had vanished. I would that I had not risked so 
great a disillusion. The world of one’s youth and 
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the world of middle age—what different worlds are 
they! Yet it is not so much the world as we who 
have changed. 

Fresh and bracing blew the wind from over the 
fields as I left Mackery End. Hertfordshire of old 
was noted for the quality of its air; the shire in this 
respect has a reputation to maintain, for according 
to an ancient saying—I know not if it holds good 


to-day— 
They who buy a house in Hertfordshire, 
Pay three years’ purchase for the air. 


Driving on, taking this way and that, I next 
found myself at St. Albans and on the old Holyhead 
highway that passes through that city. Again I was 
on a main road leading to London, and to London 
I would not go; so where the houses ended and the 
country began I took a lane to my right and so 
through a pleasant enough country, with nothing, 
however, remarkable on the way. I passed through 
Watford and Rickmansworth ; then I followed down 
the narrow Colne valley, where water-cresses are 
grown, to the pretty, interesting, and historic little 
village of Denham. There I crossed the London 
and Oxford main road and took to the first lane on 
the opposite side. 

I wandered for a time deviously through a 
country of heaths and woods of fragrant pine and 
Scotch fir, and at one sheltered and retired spot in 
the cool shade of a wood I pulled up and picnicked 
by the way undisturbed. Then | thought I would 
consult my map and endeavour to discover my 
whereabouts. I found I was not very far from 
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Windsor, and judging from my compass, my road 
led vaguely in that direction. Now at Dorney, near 
Windsor, I had been told, there stood the charming 
old half-timber Elizabethan home of Dorney Court ; 
moreover, my informant had most kindly provided 
me with a letter of introduction to its owner, whom 
he knew. Thus, from time to time, were places of 
beauty and interest brought unexpectedly to my 
knowledge; not only on this but on many another 
occasion I was graciously afforded the opportunity 
of seeing them. Well might I have called my book 
The Friendly Road. 

So I made my way to secluded Dorney by the 
Thames. I had some trouble in finding the spot, 
for the lanes I was on were of the puzzling, indirect 
order, pleasant enough for desultory wandering, but 
not desirable for reaching any definite destination. 
Fortunately I seldom had any definite destination, 
but Mackery End and Dorney were this one day’s 
exceptions to the rule, and both I approached by a 
maze of lanes, with only one signpost to help me, 
and that to the latter. 

Of course if you keep tamely to the main roads, 
and are content with what the main roads have to 
show, the task of travel is easy; for most of the 
main roads are well signposted, and often you need 
do no more than follow the long lines of telegraph 
posts beside them. But the main roads are common- 
place, dusty, uninteresting as a rule, just leading 
from one town to another. Now the lanes take you 
into the heart of the real country, to hidden beauty 
spots, and to ‘‘ haunts of ancient peace” ; to moated 
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hall and grange, to cool retreats where anglers 
meet at snug little inns, to sleepy, old-world villages 
beloved of artists, and to quiet streams where the 
plash of the weir and the dreamy hum of ancient 
- mill- wheel alone disturb the rural drowsiness. 
These are the joys of the lane, for the lane reveals 
to you the all but hidden beauties of the land; on 
it, too, you avoid large and ugly modern towns, for 
lanes do not end in towns. 

Dorney Court does not announce itself from the 
road, it cannot be seen by the passer-by, and it is 
not ‘‘shown.” There are some places difficult to 
describe, ‘“‘unreached of words,” and Dorney Court, 
I feel, is one of these. Still, this can be said: it is 
thoroughly English, as English as roast beef and 
plum pudding. It must be early Elizabethan, for I 
saw no sign of the ‘‘ Renaissance architecture” about 
it; of Italian influence I noticed none—a fact that 
mightily pleased me. The good and sound old 
English traditions of building sufficed its wise 
architect, or it might be merely the work of skilled, 
native-bred craftsmen. It is the restful, homelike 
look of the early half-timber house of the Elizabethan 
era that, I think, gives to it the supreme quality of 
pleasing ; and as far as ] am aware it has not entered 
into the thought of architect or craftsman of any 
other age or nation to design a noble dwelling with 
such a genuine sentiment of home about it, though 
dignified yet unpretentious ; and one so picturesque 
withal, with its various patterns of timbering that 
show so well in mass, or in odd gables peeping out 
of surrounding foliage. Moreover, it is a style 
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that suits equally cottage, farmhouse, or lordly 
mansion. 

Dorney Court is a picture, as well as a home to 
live in. I know not how better to express my 
impression of the old house than to say there is, to - 
me, a poetic dreaminess, a sense of past romance, 
about its ancient hall, its panelled and roof-raftered 
chambers, odd corners, and general quaint in-and- 
outness of its planning. It calls for a family ghost 
of the considerate, not alarming, vulgar kind, a 
friendly ghost, and I am given to understand such 
gentle, unassuming ghosts there be. But Dorney 
Court, alas, is ghostless. 

Washington Irving has described some such old 
English mansion, and as his description, in goodly 
part, will apply to Dorney Court, I venture to quote 
from the master : 


I had now come in sight of the house. It is a large building 
in the style of Queen Elizabeth’s day, having been built in the 
first year of her reign. The exterior remains very nearly in its 
original state, and may be considered a fair specimen of the 
residence of a wealthy country gentleman of those days. . . 
There is a fine old oaken staircase, and the great hall, that noble 
feature of an ancient manor-house, still retains much of the 
appearance it must have had in the days of Shakespeare. The 
ceiling is lofty . . . and there is a wide hospitable fireplace, 
calculated for an ample old-fashioned wood fire, formerly the 
rallying-place of winter festivity. 


Shade of Washington Irving, I thank you for 
your word-picture, and gratefully acknowledge my 
indebtedness for so apt a description. 


I took several photographs of Dorney Court. 


PORCH OF DORNEY COURT. 


THE 


beth. 


Built in the days of Queen Eliz 
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One of these, of its ancient porch, is here reproduced 
—just an odd corner of the rambling old house. 
Unfortunately my photograph does scant justice to 
this picturesque bit of old-time work, lacking as it 
does the charm of colour of the original, the many 
rare tints that Time has bestowed upon it, besides 
the beautiful bloom of age over all. You may take 
it from me that the colour was there, splashes of 
gold and bronze lichen, the cool green of moss, 
weather stains innumerable, and the lovely silvery 
grey of the oak timbers so bleached by the summer 
suns and winter storms of years—centuries rather, 
should I say. Unfortunately the light was bad 
when I took the photograph, so the pleasing effect 
of light and shade that so emphasises architectural 
details is missing in it; still, the rich carvings of the 
pierced barge-boards are fairly well rendered, also 
over the porch the perfect gem of a bay window 
with its mullions topped by graceful tracery. The 
plain porch contrasts well with the richly decorated 
woodwork, and pleases the eye because of its sim- 
plicity, shapeliness, and goodly proportions. 
Leaving Dorney I took my way through familiar 
Eton to Datchet, where I found nothing to detain 
me, and so on to the little lonely village of Horton, 
situated in a level, well-watered land of ‘‘ meadows 
trim with daisies pied,” of waving cornfields, and 
leafy, sheltering elms. It was at MHorton that 
Milton’s father, a scrivener of the city of London, 
made his home when he retired from his business 
in Bread Street, and there his son, the famous poet 
that was to be, having been, I regret to say, sent 
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down from Christ's College, Cambridge, for insub- 
ordination, came to live with his father for five 
years following. Though the house where Milton 
lived has long ago disappeared, even its site 
uncertain, still the country around looks doubtless 
much the same as when young Milton wandered 
about in it, much to the concern of both his Puritan 
parents, who deemed he was simply wasting time ; 
but young Milton declared in a letter to a friend, 
“T am pluming my wings for flight.” 

It was when at Horton that Milton composed 
“hycidas; 26. lleePenseroso, @) aL Alles romana 
possibly other poems,—tradition says seated under 


an apple tree in his father’s garden. The lines in 
“L’Allegro ”’— 


Streit mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
Whilst the Lantskip round it measures, 


Towers and Battlements it sees, 
Boosom’d high in tufted Trees, 


most probably refer to the view of Windsor Castle 
rising above the woods, as seen from the near 
neighbourhood of Horton. In the quotation I 
have retained Milton’s spelling as given in the 
first edition of his Poems, published in London, 
1645. 

The poet’s mother, who died in 1637, is buried in 
Horton church, where on the chancel floor is a flat 
tombstone inscribed to her memory; and to the 
memory of her son the stained glass in the east 
window was placed. But for Milton, Horton would 
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be a name unknown to the outer world. Probably, 
too, Stratford-on-Avon would have remained a quiet 
little market town, unfamed, but that Fate decreed 
Shakespeare should be born there and give it a 
world-wide renown. ‘Truly, as one of the wise 
ancients has remarked—lI forget now which—‘‘ Men 
make places, not places men.” 

Leaving Horton I next arrived at Staines, a 
very ancient town, as all men know, but spoilt by 
being modernised, like many another one, so I 
drove straight through it, and after a lot of winding 
about on roads that were pretty and rural in parts, 
in others much built upon, I turned up at Esher on 
the Portsmouth road, where at the famous old 
coaching inn, the ‘ Bear,” there used to be kept 
and shown, and may be now for aught I know, a 
big pair of heavy and spurred top-boots as used by 
the post-boys of old; this particular pair being, 
according to local tradition, worn by the post-boy 
who drove Louis Philippe to Claremont after his 
flight from France. Many an old wayside inn has 
some relic of past days carefully preserved for the 
benefit of the modern traveller, and truly astonishing 
some of them are; such as the already-mentioned 
“very knife and fork” I was shown at Bury St. 
Edmunds “that Mr. Pickwick used” when he 
stopped at the “Angel” Inn there. Then at the 
“White Hart” at Beaconsfield, some years ago, I 
was shown an old carved oak chair with its pedigree, 
for what it was worth, attached. This I was told, and 
told seriously, was the very identical chair in which Sir 
Walter Raleigh was seated smoking when the maid, 
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bringing him a tankard of ale, thought he was on 
fire, and promptly threw the ale over him; though I 
always understood it was when the gallant knight 
was seated on the stone seat without the “ Virginia 
Tavern ” at Henstridge Ash that the historic incident 
happened, if it ever happened at all. When I go 
on a journey I do not desire to be a hard-hearted 
critic, but there are limits to credibility, as notably 
in the case of Mr. Pickwick’s knife and fork! 
One does look for possibilities respecting relics. 
Still, there are a number of authentic relics to be 
seen at various old inns that are interesting. Many 
an old coaching announcement yellow with age may 
frequently be found, framed and hung, on the walls 
of the chambers and passages of such inns, giving 
the times of the coaches’ arrivings and departures, 
fares, and amount of luggage allowed, the journeys 
to be ‘‘ Performed, if God permits,” in some cases 
“God and weather permitting.” Then at one inn I 
discovered, rusting away in the stables, an anti- 
quated motor-car, of strange build to me, which as 
far as I could make out had broken down—little 
wonder—and been left there by its owner, who had 
never reclaimed it, by which fact he doubtless saved 
himself much worry. The landlord showed it to 
me, and declared it was worth the room it took up as 
acuriosity. [ thought it was. There it will doubt- 
less end its days, though it deserves to be in some 
museum. Much as “ Puffing Billy” is to a modern 
express locomotive, so is that ancient car to the one 
of to-day. 

At Esher I crossed the Portsmouth highway and 
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took to a narrow road on its other side. This led me 
past Claremont and into a delectable district of pine 
woods and wide heaths. A wild wind was blowing 
fresh and free, a blessed, soft west wind; it tossed 
the tops of the pines and went singing on its way, 
and the sound of it cheered me. The wind that 
day was in a joyous mood, as though out for a 
holiday and a rampage. Like a roaring fire in a 
room on a winter’s night that is always a companion, 
so the wind on summer days is a cheery companion 
to a lonely wayfarer. I was sorry when the woods 
ended and I came to an open heath over which the 
wind swept with merely a whisper, for I felt I had 
lost a companion. 

My road became a continuous picture; the poor 
soil was left to the sole care of unsophisticated 
Nature, and Nature is the finest landscape artist 
in the world; so the poorer the soil the more 
pleasing the scenery, at least in my eyes. ‘“ Who 
can paint like Nature?” asks Thomson. The 
barren mountain that, as Ruskin puts it, “lifts up 
her shadowy cones of purple into the pale arch of 
the sky,” the boulder-strewn moor with its wealth 
of colours, the wine-stained heath, the common 
aglow with the golden gorse,—how they charm the 
artist’s eye; scarcely can he match their tints with 
the richest pigments he possesses, yet what land 
could be poorer? But Cobbett could see no beauty 
in a country that could not produce corn. The eye 
only sees what it looks for. 

Has it ever struck you, kind reader (to use such 
a fine, old-fashioned form of address), how strange 
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it is the number of people there are who cannot, or 
do not, realise the charm of a scene till an artist 
has translated it for them in a picture? Wealthy 
people will purchase at a high price paintings of 
scenery, and hang and admire them on the walls 
of their mansions, yet the reality, more beautiful 
far than the pictured representation, leaves, them 
curiously cold and unappreciative. An artist I 
know was one day sketching in Wales when a 
patron of his discovered him, and declared till he 
saw his nearly finished painting he had no idea of 
the charm of the scene before him. A curious case 
of seeing with others’ eyes. In this I have been 
guilty myself: there is a spot I know that I have 
often passed unregarded by, but on one occasion 
I found an artist there with his easel, busily at 
work. A glance at his canvas, and the poetry of 
the spot, not observed before, was revealed to me. 
How few people, painters and poets excepted, 
cultivate the rewarding art of seeing—a thing apart 
from merely gazing on a landscape. 


It is the soul that sees, the outward eyes 
Present the object, but the mind descries. 


Was it not Gray the poet, with Wordsworth to 
follow, who first really saw and proclaimed the 
beauty of the Lake Country? When Gray, in 
1769, was on a visit to Crosthwaite Vicarage, he 
made the following note in his Journal : 


I got to the parsonage a little before sunset and saw a picture 
that, if I could transmit to you and fix in all its living colours, 
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would fairly sell for a thousand pounds. The sweetest scene 
I have yet discovered in beauty. 


That in an age when we are told our ancestors 
liked their wines sweet and scenery flat. 

So, ‘‘on old roads that wind about as old roads 
will,” I turned up at Leatherhead; from there 
I drove down the wooded valley of Mickleham, at 
the end of which, at the foot of a long descent, I 
pulled up at the old, historic, rambling, and green- 
shuttered inn of “ Burford Bridge.” If there is an 
inn in all the land with a garden so large and so 
beautiful, I know it not. I would take tea in that 
garden that hot summer afternoon. Then I had 
a chat with my genial host, a man of much know- 
ledge of men and the world, and who always has 
a cheery smile for every guest, and has many a 
good tale to tell. 

This old house was a favourite of Stevenson's. 
He felt the romance of it in the days before motors, 
when it was fairly remote in a moral sense, though 
not in a matter of miles, from the ‘‘ busy haunts of 
men.” JI remember it in those days, and the hold 
it had over me with its delightful illusion of remote- 
ness. Thus Stevenson writes of it in “A Gossip 
on Romance” : 


The inn at Burford Bridge, with its arbours and green garden 
and silent, eddying river, known as the place where Keats wrote 
some of his Lxdymion and Nelson parted from his Emma—still 
seems to wait the coming of the appropriate legend. Within 
those ivied walls, behind those old green shutters, some further 
business smoulders, waiting for its hour. . .. I have lived at 
Burford in a perpetual flutter, on the heels, as it seemed, of some 
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adventure that should justify the place. . . . I think some frosty 
night a horseman, on a tragic errand, will rattle with his whip 
upon the green shutters of the inn at Burford. 


Such is the subtle influence of place over those 
who possess any sentiment in their souls, 
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‘°Tis an ancient hostelry’””—Twenty-four miles of beauty—The 
charming Darenth valley—At the Farningham “ Lion”—An 
anecdote of Phelps the actor—A village philosopher—Abbey 
Wood and the wonderful view from it—The wanderer’s reward 
—A pleasant corner of England. 


From Burford Bridge I drove along a pretty, 
narrow, winding road, having the North Downs 
to my left all the way to Reigate; thence I went 
on to uninteresting Redhill, then on to the pleasant 
village of Godstone, attractive with its wide green, 
its pond, and shady chestnut trees overhanging it. 
Opposite the green and pond stands, as it has 
stood for centuries, the ancient and rambling 
hostelry of the ‘‘ White Hart,” that has a certain 
look of romance,—a rare relic of past days, for the 
inn was originally built in the far-off reign of 
Richard IJ. and enlarged in that of Queen 
Elizabeth—at least, so a bold notice attached to its 
walls declares, and the inn looks old enough for 
the tale to be true, but it shows its age more within 
than without. Though it proves nothing, it may 
be remembered that the White Hart was the badge 
of Richard II., as was the White Swan of Edward 
III, and the White Lion of Edward IV. The 
White Hart and White Lion have long been 
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familiar inn signs, but for some reason the White 
Swan is rare. 

From Godstone I steered a course due east 
along a “give and take” road that afforded me 
ever and again fine views, passing first through the 
village of Oxted, where I noticed the rather quaint 
“Bell” inn. Next I climbed to Limpsfield Common, 
a wide, breezy upland, affording fair prospects all 
round over the Weald of Kent, a vast expanse of 
_ wooded country, and there I halted awhile to enjoy 
the panorama, and to take my fill of the buoyant 
bracing air for which, I believe, the common is 
famous, as well as for golf. 

Descending from Limpsfield, a short stage of 
three miles brought me to the neat, sunny, and 
wide-streeted little town of Westerham, where 
Wolfe was born in an old house that to this day 
stands facing the main road. Close to Westerham, 
in the well-wooded park of Squerryes Court, under 
some old oaks, is the source of “the gentle 
Darenth,” which winding river it chanced I was to 
follow all its pleasant way to Dartford—pleasantly 
rural as far as Dartford, but beyond that dull and 
ugly town it flows through dismal marshes to the 
Thames. 

From Westerham for a while my road followed 
close beside the river and through a green and 
restful land; then presently I found myself at the 
large village of Riverhead. Why Riverhead, I 
wonder, when it is not the head of the river? 
From Godstone I did not dally on the road, for I 
had traversed it before, but in the opposite direction, 
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so that the scenery viewed in the reverse was in a 
measure fresh and therefore re-enjoyed. 

Beyond Riverhead the Darenth runs northward 
in a narrow valley bounded on either hand by wooded 
hills, a valley whose quiet charms were a discovery 
to me, for I am ashamed to confess I had no know- 
ledge of it or its beauty before ; but wandering hap- 
hazard about the country you constantly come 
unexpectedly to pleasant spots and places of interest 
which, though possibly known to others, are to you 
discoveries, and besides the enjoyment of them, do we 
not take a special pride in beauty spots we discover 
for ourselves that vastly enhance their charms? 
Amongst such discoveries of a former tour is one 
that lingers fondly in my memory, and that was the 
coming unawares upon the delightful valley of the 
Meon in Hampshire, with its sleepy hamlets, old- 
world villages, curious churches, droning water-mills, 
quiet homes of cottage, farm, and hall, and its 
graceful scenery of meandering river and enclosing 
hills — twenty-four miles, more or less, of retired 
beauty. 

Pleasant was my road on from Riverhead, and it 
grew pleasanter with every mile I progressed. The 
little village of Otford, that lay next on my way, 
gave me a picturesque greeting, with its hoary old 
church facing its tiny triangular green, and aged 
cottages close by, with their time-stained walls and 
lichen-laden roofs both rich in colour. The massive 
squat tower of the church was covered with plaster 
weathered into a harmony of greens and greys; 
here and there the plaster had broken away in 
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patches, revealing the wall, the lower part of flint, 
the upper of brick. Plaster at the best is a hideous 
invention, its duty to hide inferior materials and 
work, but it is apt to break away and leave bare to 
the eye the shoddy structure beneath; sometimes 
it is marked to imitate stone, a pitiful sham that 
deceives no man. Years ago I saw in a London 
suburb what was afterwards described as ‘‘a desir- 
able residence” being built of the cheapest brick 
that would absorb moisture as readily as a sponge, 
and I made bold to remark to one of the builders 
that I would not care to live in that house when 
it was finished. “It'll be all right when she be 
finished,” exclaimed the man; ‘‘we be going to 
cover her over with plaster.” Plaster covers sins 
innumerable. But to return to Otford church: the 
tower was surmounted by a quaint, dwarfed wooden 
steeple, the like of which I had not seen before or 
since ; it gave a character to the church, so that | 
overlooked its shabby tower, plastered over to cheat 
the eye that it was something fine and worthy of 
the house of God. 

Close to the church are the slight but picturesque 
and ivy-grown ruins of one of the many palaces of 
the pre-Reformation Archbishops of Canterbury, 
who had no less than sixteen, I believe, and I 
thought of Him who had not where to lay His 
head. What a contrast with His enthroned 
servants and their many lordly palaces! Otford, I 
presume, took its name from the ancient ford 
existing there in the days when bridges were few 
and far between, as did Dartford, Wallingford, and 
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numbers of old river towns with the same word 
ending. 

At Shoreham, a little beyond Otford, the valley 
is seen at its best, and very beautiful is its best. I 
think it was near there, where my road ran on high 
ground round the edge of a wood, that | stopped to 
make a sketch of the scene before me—a very 
simple scene, composed of few elements, but attract- 
ive in my eyes. Down across some green fields 
away in the valley below stood a rambling old farm- 
stead of irregular build basking in the bright sun- 
shine; beside it flowed the tranquil river; behind 
it uprose a background of dark woods that clothed 
the further hillside almost to its summit. It is 
strange how in after times one special scene above 
all others, for no obvious reason, is vividly retained 
in the memory. Many a spot more beautiful, and 
certainly more romantic, had I passed by the way, 
of which I have now but a dim memory of their 
pleasantness, yet of all I had seen, that old farm- 
house, with the little gleaming river in front and 
wooded hills behind, alone comes up before my 
mind's eye, even sometimes in my dreams, definitely 
defined in every detail. How little there was in the 
scene to make such an impression upon me; less 
material there could hardly be to produce a picture, 
yet one thing more and the picture would possibly 
have lost its quiet charm. 

The Darenth valley is full of peace-bestow- 
ing beauty; it brought to my mind Elizabeth 
Browning’s much-quoted lines, that still will bear 
quoting again : 
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I plunged myself 
Among the hills . . . and I dared to rest 
And view the ground’s most gentle dimplement 
(As if God’s finger touched but did not press 
In making England !); such an up and down, 
A ripple of land; such little hills, the sky 
Can stoop to tenderly and the wheatfields climb ; 
Such nooks of valleys, lined with orchises, 
Fed full of noises by invisible streams, 


Pleasant poetry, but I do not like the word 
“noises,” that is more suitable to busy cities than 
the country-side. I would have my streams sing, 
splash, gurgle, murmur, or babble; I draw a wide 
distinction between sound and noise. 

It may be purely my fancy, for fancy plays one 
tricks at times, but to me there seems to be ever 
a noon hush in the country, when not only man but 
Nature takes a mid-day rest, so quiet the land is 
then, undisturbed by bird or beast, a quiet repeated 
only just before the twilight falls around. That 
day at “noon, under the burning blue,” I found a 
great tranquillity prevailing. 

The Darenth valley is dotted with pleasant 
villages; the largest of these is Eynsford (the 
river seems to have abounded in fords). There, 
above the sundial on its old church tower, the 
following motto finds place, in lettering so bold and 


gilt-asserting that the most casual passer-by could 
hardly fail to notice it— 


Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be. 


Quite a refreshing departure from the trite morals 
one so frequently finds on sundials, especially those 
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on churches and by the wayside. I wonder why 
sundials should so often be made the medium of 
pointing a moral? Now I resent being preached 
at, even by silent inscription; sometimes, indeed, 
I find it hard to put up with in the pulpit, where 
_ one expects it and prepares for it. 

A pleasant and picturesque spot is Eynsford. 
There are some rather quaint old houses in it, an 
ancient grey stone bridge spans the river, and 
on the river-banks are the slight ruins of what 
was once a great Norman castle. A quarrel 
_ between the baron who owned it and Thomas a 
Becket indirectly led to the murder of the latter 
in Canterbury Cathedral, so history relates. 
‘History,’ says Gibbon, ‘‘is littlke more than the 
register of the crimes of mankind.” 

Of the road from Eynsford to Farningham 
nothing now remains in my memory, but I well 
remember my thrill of surprise as I drove into 
Farningham to find so charming a village, with 
such an old-fashioned coaching-day look about it. 
My road dropped gently down into the village, 
past its old church, and past a grey, old, tree- 
embowered manor-house a little retired from the 
road behind high and moss-grown walls; then I 
crossed the Darenth over a bridge, and there, to 
the left of me, was a big water-mill, and to the right 
a ‘‘finely-toned, picturesque, sunshiny,” unpre- 
tentious, cosy-looking old inn, with a large and 
long lawn sloping gently down to the river, and 
on the lawn a big chestnut tree, with spreading 
branches that made an irregular wide circle of 
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shade on the turf below, where I noticed a rustic 
seat or two, also a table, and a man _ having 
afternoon tea. The day was warm, and how 
delightfully and temptingly cool it looked in the 
grey shade beside the clear-running river. 1 too 
would take tea there, though I believe that is an 
incorrect expression, for is it not recorded that Dr. 
Johnson once, when visiting a country. house, was 
asked by his hostess if he would take a cup of tea, 
promptly replied, “Certainly, madam. To whom or 
to where shall I take it?” 

Now, in front of the inn, between the house and 
the lawn, was a private road, on which I pulled up 
the car out of the way of traffic and village urchins. 
I have found quite a number of old coaching inns 
with such a private approach, that greatly adds to 
the comfort and convenience of travellers. In town 
inns of old time the usual great central arched 
way, under which a coach could drive, secured the 
same purpose of privacy, also, when the weather 
was wet, allowing the coming guests to descend at 
leisure in the dry, and served the same purpose 
for those departing. 

A civil maid brought me my tea on the lawn, 
and without much delay. I found the stranger 
seated there a sociable man, and we had quite a 
long chat together about nothing in particular, 
but it helped to pass the time pleasantly. I felt 
sorry when he said he must be off, and mounted 
his little car, which stood beside mine; so, left 
alone, I consoled myself with a meditative pipe, 
listening to the prattling of the river and the 
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soothing murmuring of the wind amongst the 
multitudinous leaves overhead. How restful it 
was! I love a garden with my inn; I do not 
always want to be confined within walls when I 
stop for rest or entertainment by the way. Give me 
on a fine summer’s day a garden to loiter in, the 
sky for my roof, the soft sward for my carpet, with 
the fresh, pure air to breathe—no palace possesses 
SO spacious a chamber nor has windows so wide. 

Why should I proceed any farther that day, I 
argue with myself, why not stop in such comfortable 
quarters? I might “go farther and fare worse” 
—most probably I should—so I inquired if I could 
be put up for the night. I could, and was allotted a 
pleasant room overlooking the lawn, river, and sunlit 
meadows beyond. Having got my belongings out 
of the car, I took a glance round the inn and dis- 
covered the following paragraph, without a date, cut 
out of some old paper, framed and hung on the wall 
of the passage: 


Mr. Blanchard says that during the theatrical vacation Mr. 
Phelps, the actor, recently deceased, was to be found for many 
successive years at his favourite haunt, the “ Lion,” at Farningham, 
Kent, where he stayed to enjoy the trout-fishing in the river 
Darenth, which runs its meandering course in front of the garden 
of the old hostelry. The farmers in the neighbourhood never 
suspected that the visitor who conversed with them so freely 
about their crops was the famous actor. And it is on record that 
one yeoman, on bringing his family to town for the purpose of 
seeing Zhe Doge of Venice at Drury Lane, and recognising a 
familiar voice, features, and manner of the prominent actor, 
astonished the audience in the midst of the play by involuntarily 
exclaiming, “lest if the Doge isn’t our old Farningham fisherman.” 
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Thought I on reading that, here is fortune come 
my way—here is fishing ; so I sought out the land- 
lord to discuss the prospect of sport with him. 
Said he to me, “There used to be trout in the 
river a long while ago, but there are none now, at 
least in this part; I think it is owing to the number 
of paper mills higher up-stream.” So my dream 
vanished. Between the gentle craft of angling and 
the gentle art of sketching from Nature lies this 
difference : you have not to first obtain, or pay for, 
the permission to sketch, and when you go a-sketch- 
ing or painting from Nature you are sure of bringing 
home with you some result for your pains, and 
something that keeps; now, to make confession, 
there have been days, and long days too, when I 
have been out trout-fishing, walking many a weary 
mile to some far-off stream for possible sport, yet 
have returned home with an empty creel. Possibly 
the fish were not rising that day (they never seem 
to be when I go a-fishing), or the water was too clear 
or the wind was wrong; I was unskilful, it may be; 
no matter the cause, such was the result; but I never 
went out to sketch or paint from Nature but I 
brought something back with me, even though 
indifferent, still something. Therefore of the two 
gentle arts, I prefer the latter. Then sketches 
keep, but fish do not! and in the dull and dreary 
winter evenings what a delightful thing it is, seated 
by the warm fireside, to glance through a well-filled 
sketch-book, thus recalling to memory sunny days 
and holiday dreams realised ! 

Later on I explored the village, sketched the 
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old high-walled-in house (I took it to be a manor- 
house, at least it had the look of one), and chatted 
with the few friendly villagers I came across, who 
seemed to have little else to do but idle about ; 
some folk certainly appear to take life easily in 
country places. I ventured to make a remark to 
that effect to one of the villagers | met, looking 
idly over the bridge placidly watching the river 
gliding by, and during the course of a long chat | 
had with him, thus he summed up his philosophy 
ina few words: ‘Why shouldn't one take life 
easily? One didn’t ask to come into the world, 
life’s short, work’s hard, why do more than needful 
to get a living? Folks as works to make money to 
put by is fools; they die and some one else spends 
the money they worked for. I works to live, I 
don’t live to work.” Nearly every village has its 
philosopher, as well as its oldest inhabitant, and 
once the ice broken by a word about the weather, 
or some other chance remark, the village philo- 
sopher, I have always found, is very ready, 
anxious indeed, to air his philosophy; he only 
desires a listener. The other villagers know all he 
would say by heart, and don’t want to hear it again ; 
I am afraid that they are not sympathetic. Now 
the village bridge that spans a river or stream is 
generally, with its church, an ancient and_- pictur- 
esque structure, and on it, the day’s work done, the 
village folk are apt to forgather, leaning over the 
parapet, watching the running water below, or 
gazing up- or down-stream, whilst smoking their 
pipes ; amongst them almost certainly will be found 
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the wise man of the place. There is generally a 
vista of some kind, or a view, from a bridge that 
attracts from the street. 

I left my comfortable quarters at Farningham 
early next day in the first freshness of the morning. 
I had no idea where I was going ; that trivial matter 
I left to my road to decide—I did not even trouble 
to unfold my map. I found by a signpost that the 
road ahead led to London, so I took a narrow lane to 
my right. After a few miles of pleasant wandering 
I ran into what looked like the outskirts of a large 
town, and almost before I was aware I was in a 
mean street with a tramway running along it. | 
pulled up to ask a constable the name of the town, 
and he said, ‘‘ This is the city of Dartford.” I did 
not know that Dartford was a city; however, this 
is a detail. I thanked the constable and drove 
on discontentedly, for so far I had happily avoided 
nearly every large, busy town, and here was I in 
one, and an ugly one too, with long-drawn-out and 
thronged streets. Possibly I took an unreasonable 
dislike to Dartford; however that may be, I would 
rather live in a cottage in the wilderness than in a 
palace in Dartford. The place depressed me, for it 
was certainly dingy—shall I add dirty ?—and there 
were a rough-looking lot in the street, both men 
and women. 

I was not sorry to get out of the town, and when 
I got free of it I took to the first lane I saw; then I 
wandered about through villages without a ghost of 
a notion where | was going, till at last I emerged 
on a spacious common high up in the world with 
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extensive views around. I asked a passing cyclist 
the name of it, and he replied, “ Abbey Wood.” A 
pleasant-sounding name suggestive of romance and 
shade. There were certainly trees about, but the 
spot looked more like a rough common to me than 
a wood. Then I carefully examined my map and 
discovered marked thereon ‘“ Lessness Abbey” at 
a spot close by, but of this once lordly abbey are 
only a few fragmentary remains to mark its site, 
so that now the stranger has to ask where stood 
the stately pile erected by pious hands in one age 
and destroyed to the ground by another—changing 
creeds have scattered the world with ruins. 

I was glad that fate brought me to Abbey Wood, 
for from that elevated and open spot my eyes 
feasted on a wonderful prospect, the like of which 
the world has not to show—a Turneresque vision 
that day in its mystery of sunlight and haze. I 
looked right over smoky Woolwich, far down below 
me, to the vast panorama of modern London ex- 
tending as far as the eye could see, and out of the 
haze of it St. Paul’s Cathedral loomed grandly. I 
am a lover of Gothic architecture, though for 
churches only, yet I must confess that a cathedral 
dome seems to me the most fitting crown for a 
vast capital; the soaring spire, such as that of 
Salisbury or Lincoln, suits well and centres artistic- 
ally a small city, but surely would look thin and 
mean rising out of such a province of houses as 
London. 

The prospect is almost the same as that seen 
from Shooter’s Hill, a hill on the highway to 
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London, and but a mile or so off, and thus Byron 
describes it: 


A mighty mass of brick, and smoke, and shipping, 
Dirty and dusky but as wide as eye 

Can reach, with here and there a sail just skipping 
In sight, then lost amid the forestry 

Of masts ; a wilderness of steeples peeping 
On tip-toe through their sea-coal canopy ; 

A huge, dim cupola, like a foolscap crown 
On a fool’s head—and there is London town ! 


On the other side I looked down over misty 
marshes to the winding reaches of the Lower Thames, 
where the river widens on its way to the sea— 
river busy with the comings and goings of big 
steamers, each leaving a long trail of smoke behind, 
and red-sailed barges beating their slow way along. 
I have seen paintings of London from almost every 
point of view except this, I think, the most im- 
pressive in its suggestion of vastness. 

From Abbey Wood I steered a course southward 
as well as I could, passing through a land of villages 
—one | thought rather pretty, the others ordinary ; 
then I found myself back in Farningham again, 
which I left by the main Maidstone road—there 
appeared no other to take except the one I had 
come by on the previous day; so I climbed the 
long ascent to the top of Wrotham Hill, descending 
which on the other side one of the many finest 
views in the kingdom gradually opens out. Some 
one, I forget now who, has called Kent ‘a land of 
views and hilly roads.” I notice my Contour Road 
Book remarks of the highway from London to 
Dover, “An exceedingly hilly road.” It is, and 
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the hills are many, ‘there being only one mile of 
continuous level from Blackheath” to the sea. 
Wrotham, at the foot of the hill, is a small village 
with a large church; I was content to admire the 
church externally ; I would keep out in the fresh 
open air that glorious fine day. 

A little beyond Wrotham I bade good-bye to the 
Maidstone road, no more towns for me that I could 
conveniently avoid; then began a long, devious, 
and wholly delightful wandering along tree-shaded 
by-roads and winding bird-haunted lanes, bearing 
generally, as far as I could, in a south-easterly 
direction, for I had a rough idea of visiting the 
Ingoldsby country, and so over the bare Barham 
Downs to Dover, thence more or less by the coast 
over the strange Romney Marshes, that “ fifth 
quarter of the world,” to ancient Rye and old-world 
Winchelsea, then on to my home in “ Sussex 
by the sea”—a sudden idea of the moment, 
whether to be carried out or not time alone would 
show. 

From Wrotham I drove through the Mereworth 
Woods, where the country had a lonely look, then I 
lost myself in a mellow land of sleepy hamlets, of 
pleasant pastures, of hop-gardens more beautiful to 
my eye than the much-vaunted vineyards abroad, 
of cornfields waving round me like a golden sea, 
and other crops ripening for the harvest. Past 
green and shady woods I drove, and by still waters, 
across commons gay with gorse and purple with 
heather, and beyond all these rose a vision of low 
hills, golden-green in the glance of the sun and 
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fading away to blue in the far distance or into a 
mystery of haze—in truth, a pleasant land, yet not 
a vain imagining, no poet’s idle dream nor artist’s 
empty fancy. 

Many a hoary church tower or spire I spied on 
the way peeping above surrounding foliage ; anon | 
came to grey-gabled moated granges, ancient manor- 
houses ivy-clad and half-hidden in trees, outworn 
castles of the Feudal days, old farmsteads with their 
red-tiled and lichen-laden roofs, some of timber and 
plaster with overhanging upper storeys, some with 
quaint conical-topped oast-houses adjoining, not to 
forget the countless cottages nearly all with their 
little gardens of old-fashioned flowers, nor the 
shapely stone bridges, built in the medieval age, 
that spanned running river or gurgling stream ; 
streams with here and there a humming old water- 
mill on their banks, and on many a breezy knoll 
or open ground were merry windmills with their 
whirring sails, and lastly, the little homely inns by 
the wayside, some with sanded parlour floors—why 
not sanded floors? Such sound primitive, I know, 
but in rooms much used by country-folk how much 
cleaner and sweeter is a sanded floor than one 
covered with a carpet, thick perhaps with a year’s 
accumulated dust and mud from the tread of 
numerous feet; now the sand with all the day’s 
dust and dirt on it is swept away every morning, 
the floor swept clean below, when a fresh layer of 
sand is put down. I remember once coming to a 
very ancient country church, and there I found, to 
my astonishment, the floor deep in sand, and I was 
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told that it was put there to prevent the noise caused 
by the country-folk’s hobnailed boots, and that in the 
summer-time rushes were sometimes strewn on the 
stone pavement instead of the sand. 

There must surely be some strange virtue in dis- 
tance, or so many moralists would not so often have 
declared it? That which is far away appeared to 
have a strange fascination for some people, just be- 
cause it is far away, whilst oftentimes spots quite as 
beautiful and interesting that lie comparatively close 
at hand are left unheeded. I would in no way dis- 
parage the rare beauties of Devon, still I cannot but 
think that were this fair corner of Kent a long way 
off and remote in the West Country, it would be 
more visited and prized by Londoners, only being 
close to their own doors it seems, to me, surprisingly 
neglected. A friendly, smiling, homelike country 
it is, scattered with interesting specimens of ancient 
and picturesque architecture, so that whilst the eye’ 
is gratified the mind isalso kept pleasantly occupied. 
I found this portion of it a delightful country for 
wandering ; some day I hope to rediscover it, armed 
with sketch-book, water-colours, and camera, ‘‘to 
take mine ease” and linger at one of its homely 
old-time inns, and so to leisurely explore the country 
around, 

There are those who fondly imagine they are 
wandering fancy-free, yet keep carefully consulting 
map or guide-book. The true wanderer puts his 
map and guide-book aside, or, better still, leaves 
guide-book at home, going, he knows not whither, 


to the discovery of many places, so securing the 
2. 
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real reward of wandering—the charm of ever and 
again coming upon the unexpected. 

Of Smarden, one of the villages I chanced upon, 
I retain a pleasant memory, on account of its in- 
teresting and curiously roofed church, and its quaint 
and picturesque half-timbered houses, attractive to 
artists and antiquaries alike. 


CHAE DIR XXII 


A moated rectory—A tottering Norman keep—An early locomotive— 
Some quaint old sayings—The Ingoldsby country—Church bell 
in a yew tree—Kent collieries—Four thousand skulls—A for- 
gotten battle—Dymchurch and its wonderful wall—The Romney 
Marshes—A unique church steeple—Old-time parsons. 


CuarING, the next village on my way, is interesting 
because of the ruins of another of the many palaces 
of the former archbishops of Canterbury. These 
consist of a fourteenth-century gateway, its great, or 
guest, hall now used as a barn, and other portions 
now converted into a farmhouse. 

The old rectory, now a private residence, is an 
ancient building, and though restored in parts, has 
happily retained its picturesqueness. In front of 
the, house is a large sheet of water that I imagine 
was once part of the moat that surrounded the house 
in the troublesome days of old. In the hall are 
the faded remains of a large and what was once 
an apparently fine fresco. The present, tenant not 
only most kindly showed me over the house, an 
unexpected pleasure, but would have me take some, 
refreshment and a stroll round his cool and secluded 
garden ; very restful it was after the dusty roads to 
laze awhile on the green, tree-shaded lawn looking 


down on the little lake. Truly, as Sir Arthur Helps 
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says, “In travel it is remarkable how much more 
pleasure we obtain from unexpected incidents than 
from deliberate sight-seeing.” Says George Eliot 
of the old coaching days: “The happy outside 
passenger seated on the box from dawn to gloaming 
gathered enough stories of English life, enough of 
English labours in town and country, enough aspects 
of earth and sky, to make episodes for a modern 
Odyssey.” So may the modern traveller in car or 
carriage quite as surely as the box-seat passenger 
of the old coach, more surely perhaps in that he has 
command of his conveyance, can go his own pace, 
can loiter, or stop when and where he will, and for 
so long as he pleases, whether for a wayside chat 
with any chance character, or to call at a wayside 
inn and exchange greetings with mine host thereof 
who may possibly turn up trumps; he, too, can stay 
the night at the inn of his liking, not one he is 
dumped down at, for much of the pleasure and 
interest of travel depends on the selection of one’s 
inn. For choice and for good company give me 
an inn to which anglers and artists mostly resort, 
where you may meet with men of the breed of 
Izaak Walton and David Cox, perhaps not such 
excellent fishermen or landscape painters, but one 
in the delight of their craft and the spirit of their 
art—a spirit that shines pleasantly in their gossip. 
There may be such, but never have I come across 
a fisherman or a landscape painter who was not a 
good fellow and a cheerful soul—not one. 

Leaving Charing, I had a long and stiff climb 
that brought me on to high ground. Truly, there 
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is one charm about travelling by car over driving a 
horse, or cycling or tramping, the mounting of hills 
without the uncomfortable possibility of punishing 
muscle, and the inspiriting feeling afforded of romp- 
ing upwards at much the same speed as on the 
level, if the gradients be not too severe. There is 
a fine joy in that upward rush to the rising height 
above, and the expected reward of fresh prospects 
when the crest is reached. 

From the top of the hill I looked down upon a 
vast extent of rolling country stretching away to the 
south, a country of ‘crowded farms and lessening 
towers” and many-tinted woods, and over it great 
patches of golden sunlight and grey shadows chased 
one another in silent succession till lost in the infinity 
of space. By climbing I had raised and extended 
my horizon, I looked down on the world instead of 
on to it, there was nothing to obstruct the range of 
my vision over the great ocean of greenery to the 
long low undulating line of the blue distance. If 
Charing was a watering-place, what crowds there 
would be on the top of that hill, and how the local 
guide-books would rave about it and perhaps invent 
a wishing gate there as an additional attraction. 

Then through a pleasant land of woods I reached 
Chilham, a neat and pretty little village with a 
grey old tottering Norman keep. Of my road on 
from there I now remember nothing till I came in 
sight of the city of Canterbury, a sight that accord- 
ing to old Fuller ‘‘ meets the travellers thereto miles 
off, so that their eyes are there many hours before 
their feet,” but that, I take it, was written of the 
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medieval pilgrims; it certainly does not apply to 
modern motorists nor to railway travellers. 

“ All roads lead to Rome,” runs an old proverb ; 
of this part of Kent it might also be said, “ All roads 
lead to Canterbury,” so, driving on, I found myself 
in that ancient city. Like every good Englishman 
I had already seen 


. the Cathedral. 
Black Edward’s helm and Becket’s bloody stone 
Were pointed out as usual by the beadle, 
In the same quiet, uninterested tone ;— 
There’s glory for you, gentle reader! All 
Ends in a rusty casque and dubious bone ; 


so on this occasion I intended simply to pass through 
the city, aiming to keep the daylight for the Ingoldsby 
country, but I discovered under the ancient and 
ruined castle walls an object of interest to detain 
me that I had missed on previous visits, and this 
was a very early locomotive, “The Invicta” to wit, 
standing on a pedestal. This curious old locomotive 
used to run from Canterbury to Whitstable on the 
‘iron way’ as the primitive railway was then called. 
It is a strange-looking engine, to modern eyes at 
least, and somewhat resembles Stephenson’s famous 
“Rocket”; it runs, or rather ran, on four wheels, 
and, as the inscription on it relates, it was “ Designed 
and constructed by George Stephenson at his works,” 
the famous ‘“ Rocket” being number 11 and the 
“Invicta” number 12 in order of the locomotives 
he built. The chief difference between it and the 
“Rocket” is that the cylinders are placed in front 
by the funnel and not in the rear, and that there is 
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a platform extending along the near side of the 
boiler, showing, by the position of the control levers, 
it was intended for the driver’s post, an uncomfortable 
position, presumably planned to enable him to have 
a clear view over the projecting cylinders in front. 
Still, history repeats itself, for I recently saw the 
photograph of a huge American goods locomotive 
with the driver so placed but protected by a cab. 

“Canterbury is the higher rack, but Winchester 
is the better manager,’ runs an old saying that 
I came across on the road; one way and another 
I managed to pick up many an old saying here and 
there. Two rather curious ones I may mention 
now I am on the subject. The first I can make 
nothing of; it runs: 


When the sun shines at Dover, 
It shines all the world over. 
When it’s dark at Dover, 

It’s dark all the world over. 


What originated that, I wonder? The next also 
concerns Dover and some other places, and alludes 
to them in no complimentary manner : 


Dover, Deal, and Harwich 

The Devil gave to his daughter in marriage, 
And by a codicil in his will 

He added both Hythe and the Brill. 


I had some trouble in finding the Dover road 
out of Canterbury, but once on it there was no 
mistaking the way, it being the old Roman Watling 
Street, so it goes straight. Soon I came to the 
bare Barham Downs, the ‘“Tappington Moor” of 
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Ingoldsby Legends figured in “The Hand of Glory,” 
that gruesome nurse’s story that starts— 


On the lone bleak moor. At the midnight hour, 
Beneath the Gallows tree, 


And the cold wind howls, and the thunder growls, 
And the lightning is broad and bright. 


So the reader knows he is in for a harrowing tale 
in the Harrison Ainsworth thrilling style, only in 
rhyme. I was once told that ‘the best sign that 
you were not growing old in spirit, at least, is that 
you can still enjoy Ingoldsby.” I am thankful to 
say that I can, and how wonderfully the enjoyment 
of the Legends is enhanced by reading :them in 
those editions that have the original illustrations 
by Cruikshank and Leech, whose drawings verily 
seem as much a part and parcel of the book as the 
text itself. 

I found the wind-swept Barham Downs suf- 
ficiently cool even on that summer day, so cool, 
in fact, that I stopped to warm my hands on the 
radiator. In winter-time, with a black nor’-easter 
blowing, I should imagine that exposed road cruelly 
chilly and cheerless; at least a friend found it so, 
who informed me he was held up there, famishingly 
hungry, one December day, in a broken-down motor- 
car, out of sight of a human habitation, and not a 
soul to be seen, with a snow blizzard blowing its 
hardest, and yet I have heard it said that the worst 
misadventure you can experience in a motor-car 
is to be delayed by a punctured tyre. 

In great contrast with the bleak downs is 
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Barham village snugly tucked away in a wooded 
hollow below. There is Broome Park with its 
eagle-guarded gates, that many suppose to be the 
original of Tappington Hall of Ingoldsby fame. 
Of the presumed Tappington Hall a picturesque 
woodcut is given in the early editions of /ugoldsby 
Legends published by Messrs. Bentley & Son; 
this bears some resemblance to Broome Park, only 
in the engraving heraldic lions surmount the gate 
pillars. Ofthis illustration “Ingoldsby,” otherwise 
Richard Harris Barham, writes to his publishers: “I 
have sent you a fair sketch of Tappington, taken 
from the Folkestone road (I tore it last night out of 
Simpkinson’s album). Get Gilks to make a woodcut 
of it.’ Then in a letter to Mr. Richard Bentley, 
his publisher, he writes: “To convince the most 
incredulous, I can only add, that should business— 
pleasure is out of the question—take you along 
the high road from Canterbury to Dover,... 
on reaching its summit, . . . if among the hanging 
woods which crown the opposite side of the valley 
they cannot distinguish an antiquated Manor-house 
of Elizabethan architecture, with its gable ends, 
stone stanchions, and tortuous chimneys rising 
above surrounding trees, why—the sooner they 
procure a pair of Dollond’s patent spectacles the 
better.” The letter he dates from Tappington 
Everard. 

This points to Broome Park, but also in the 
valley, near the hamlet of Denton, stands in a 
solitary spot a picturesque old ivy-grown house, 
once a manor-house and the ancient home of the 
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Barhams, now known as Tappington farm, but 
it is surrounded by fields, has no lion-guarded 
gateway, and in no way conforms to the picture 
of Tappington Hall as given in the Preface to 
Ingoldsby Legends. 

‘ Possibly, like the ‘ Locksley Hall” of Tenny- 
son, ‘‘Tappington Hall” is made up of more than 
one place. At Scrivelsby Court, near Horncastle 
in Lincolnshire, the home of the Champions of 
England, I imagined I discovered many parts that go 
to the making of ‘‘ Locksley Hall,” almost all indeed, 
only being inland it does not overlook 


. the sandy tracts 
And the hollow ocean-ridges roaring into cataracts. 


However, I have discussed the matter fully in 
my Over Fen and Wold. | take it that neither 
Tennyson nor Barham were bound by hard facts, 
only Barham would have you believe he was. 

But to return to the Barham Downs, driving 
along my elevated road, in pleasant contrast with 
its bareness to the west, I looked down and over 
a well-wooded country of gently and green sloping 
hills rolling away into the distant blue. Though 
bleak was my road, it impressed me with a certain 
stateliness, owing to the long lines of telegraph- 
posts that stood out in orderly array on either side 
of it, lessening to the horizon, and the wind made 
a harp of their far-reaching wires, playing on them 
a plaintive, monotonous air, now rising, now falling 
to a soft undertone—“the wind, that grand old 
harper,” a rare musician is he, and the tune he plays 
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is surely a new version of “Over the hills and far 
away.” 

Presently I espied a solitary signpost, pointing 
down a narrow lane with “To Barfreston” on its 
extended arm. Then I suddenly remembered that 
an antiquarian friend had told me of a very interest- 
ing Norman church there he had discovered, 
rambling about country, when staying at Deal. I 
would see it too, so down the lane I went, and, after 
some winding about, I found myself at the secluded 
village of Barfreston with the church before me. 
A very perfect and purely Norman church without 
any incongruous admixtures of other styles, re- 
maining, as far as I could judge, just as it was 
when first built centuries ago. That it is late 
Norman is shown by the profusion and richness of 
its carvings, both external and internal. I do not 
know of any other Norman church so small, so 
perfect, and preserving its original design. The 
church is without a tower ; I found its bell was hung 
on the branch of a tall yew tree growing close to the 
building, and was rung by a rope extending from 
the bell to the interior of the church. A primitive 
arrangement, in truth, yet well answering its purpose. 

I was in good fortune that day, for whilst I was 
there the parson of the place appeared and most 
kindly offered to show me over his church and 
explain it. The yew tree, he told me, was possibly 
as old as the church, and that it made an excellent 
and living bell tower, for, not being enclosed within 
walls, the bell could be plainly heard all over the 
parish when rung. 
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The carving of the tympanum over the south 
door is rich and ornate. In the centre is our Lord 
seated in glory, but curiously enough without a halo. 
On the arch above are a series of sculptured figures, 
including a Norman warrior, fiddler, archer, and 
others. The parson told me when he came there 
he found the great scrolled and hammered iron 
hinges that stretch right across the door covered 
with oil and sand, that being the method of keeping 
the iron from rusting during, and for long after, 
the Norman days. First the oil, then the sand to 
dry up the surplus oil. 

Within the church are many quaint carvings. One 
especially impressed me on account of its strange- 
ness—it represents the devil, a bear, and a monkey 
holding a hare roped in a basket. The intent of 
it passes my comprehension, nor could the parson 
explain. I presume it hada significance or it would 
not be there. One interesting fact my guide told 
me was that on March 25 the rising sun shines 
exactly through the east window, and _ similarly 
through the west one when setting. 

Now arises the natural question, How came such 
a gem of a church to be built in a situation so 
remote? Though small its ornate character shows 
its former importance. I must leave the question 
unanswered ; perhaps no one now can answer it. 
One might perhaps hazard the guess that some 
Norman baron had his castle near by, and so built 
the church “ad Dei gloriam ”—and his own. 

Leaving Barfreston, I found the road on to 
Dover along narrow lanes not easy to follow. Dover 
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I sought, for the west was growing golden, and the 
country about was bare of inns; now at Dover I was 
sure of quarters. On my way I had another of the 
many surprises of my journey. Here in fair Kent, 
surrounded by wooded hills, I passed close by a 
large colliery, its engine chimneys vomiting black 
smoke into the clear sweet air; and to the colliery 
runs a special line of railway of some extent and 
substantially bridged. On it I saw long trains of 
trucks waiting to be loaded with coal. I was told 
that coal in quantities was being raised, but of poor 
quality, still worth the mining. Collieries unfor- 
tunately do not improve scenery, so I almost wish 
that no more coal may be found in fair Kent. It 
has struck me in the North Country how often coal 
exists underground just where the scenery is most 
pleasing, and, therefore, most easily spoilt. 
Arriving at Dover by train is a very different 
thing to the eye from reaching it by the open road, 
for, like almost all other towns, Dover puts its best 
face to the road and turns its back on the rail. In 
Dover, with its castle-crowned height, this best 
touches close upon the romantic, at least it did that 
late evening with the grim old Norman keep stately 
set on its dominating height, lighted up by the last 
ruddy gleams of the setting sun, all golden-tinted 
against the sombre sky; below lay the irregular- 
roofed town dim in grey shade and in the mystery 
of its own poetic smoke. Nature and Dover had 
combined to produce a genuine Turneresque effect 
in orange and blue, set off by neutral greys, and 
together they had managed it exceedingly well— 
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Turner himself could not have contrived it better. 
Dover has long been a favourite subject with artists, 
who generally, however, paint it with the sea in 
front. I prefer the view I had looking up to the 
Castle and down over the jumble of roofs of the 
town to the sea. 

Out of Dover I took the coast-road leading to 
Folkestone, a stiff climb at first, followed, after a 
level stretch, by a steep descent to the latter town. 
From the summit of my road I could plainly see the 
long line of the white cliffs of France gleaming in 
the sunshine on the high horizon across the tossing 
sea. I had no idea they could be so plainly seen for 
such an extent from the English shores. 

I passed through fashionable Folkestone without 
a stop; it had no attractions for me after my rural 
rovings in picturesque and peaceful old-world places. 
Then I drove along close by the side of the sea 
to the ancient town of Hythe of past-time smug- 
gling reputation ; there I pulled up to replenish my 
luncheon-basket, when, glancing around, I saw a 
bold notice ‘‘Tothe Crypt.” ‘Is the crypt worth 
seeing ?”” I asked the man at the shop who served 
me. “It is that,” replied he; “‘it is lined round with 
thousands of skulls. Quite a thrilling sight.” That 
was the man’s idea of a thrilling sight. I thought 
I would be thrilled, so I climbed up to the church 
standing on its hill above the town, where I found 
the clerk who also acted as guide to the crypt. 
Leading me down to this, truly a gruesome sight 
met my gaze, for it was walled round with human 
skulls; their dark hollows that once contained eyes 
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had a ghastly, almost a mocking effect. The clerk 
appeared quite unconcerned at the weirdness of it 
all, for, as Burke says, “Custom reconciles us to 
anything,” so the gruesome becomes the common- 
place. One skull might not awe one, but there 
were thousands in grim array, not to mention the 
piled-up heaps of thigh- and other bones in that 
dismal charnel-house. 

According to the clerk, who appeared to be a 
more than ordinarily intelligent one, and who, I 
gathered, had picked up much of his information 
from certain “learned antiquaries” he had shown 
over the crypt, no one now knew where the skulls 
and bones came from, or when they had been 
placed thgre, which appears to me to point to 
a period far back, or surely some tradition about 
them would have been handed down to this day, 
and tradition is no laggard. The fact was pointed 
out to me that most of the skulls had been bleached 
white. Here tradition steps in, according to which 
the skulls are those of men who fell in a great battle 
between the ancient Britons and the Saxons at a 
spot and a date unknown, and that for long years 
they had lain on the open ground exposed to all 
weathers, hence their bleaching. The clerk pointed 
out to me the jagged wounds on some of the skulls, 
presumably caused by battle-axe or spear, a fact 
that appears to lend considerable support to the 
battle theory. Mingled with these whitened skulls 
were some others of a darker hue, showing, he told 
me, that they had been buried for a long time in 
the earth. Nearly all of these had wounds, but they 
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were straight and clean cut, the supposition being 
that these skulls had received their injuries by the 
sexton’s spade when digging fresh graves in the 
churchyards, as it was not an uncommon custom 
in past days in digging such fresh graves to disturb 
the bones of the long-buried and forgotten dead. 
Shakespeare appears to have dreaded this happen- 
ing, for does not the slab that covers his remains in 
Stratford-on-Avon church bear this appeal written 
by Shakespeare himself ?— 


Good friend, for Jesvs sake forbeare, 
To digge the dvst encloased heare ; 
Bleste be ye man yt spares thes stones, 
And cvrst be he yt moves my bones. 


The clerk called my attention to the fact that 
some of the clefts on the skulls had healed and the 
bone had grown over them, showing that the owner 
had survived the serious wound. Some of the broken 
bones had been cleverly mended, which proves an 
astonishing amount of surgical knowledge of the 
time ; one bone had an extensive and smooth ex- 
crescence pointing to some disease; another back- 
bone was that of a hunchback. I was glad to get 
away from these gruesome relics of poor humanity 
into the inspiriting sunshine and fresh air again, 
and whatever theory one may hold as to them, 
whether of those slain in battle or not, he will find 
excellent authorities to support him, so I under- 
stood from the clerk, who favoured the suggestion 
of a big battle with the bodies being left on the 
ground till they became mere skeletons. 
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Leaving Hythe, I entered upon that strange 
world of the Romney Marshes, and soon found 
myself driving below and alongside of the famous 
Dymchurch wall that extends for about three miles 
and protects the low-lying marshes, with their rich 
and profitable pastures, from the ravaging sea which 
at high tides rises above the general level of land. 
A wonderful wall in its length and its strength, 
with a wide and breezy walk all along the top of it, 
though I saw not a soul there to enjoy the wide 
prospect of sea and the fresh breezes. The quaint 
and primitive little village of Dymchurch is built 
close beside the wall that effectually blocks all view 
from the place in that direction; I should not care 
to live at Dymchurch, for it had a dull and dreary 
look to me. 

From Dymchurch my road led me for a farther 
two or more miles alongside the foot of this wall, 
and though I could not see, I could hear, the 
wind-driven waves breaking on the other side of it 
with a constant booming to the accompaniment of 
the restless sea-gulls’ peevish cries. So I reached 
ancient New Romney, the one town of the marshes, 
though but a small one. In the Norman days New 
Romney was a port of some consequence, as ports 
were then, that arose to take the place of that of 
the other Romney left dry some two miles inland by 
the receding sea; now the sea has in turn receded 
from New Romney; such are the changes and 
land gains of this part of the Kentish coast. Of the 
five churches that New Romney formerly possessed, 


but one remains ; the town is to-day a rather long, 
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one-streeted place, with little doing or moving 
about it, and with nothing of interest to detain the 
traveller but its fine old church that has been called 
the Cathedral of the Marshes. The term dreamy 
aptly applies to New Romney—new, that is, cen- 
turies ago, in the days of the Normans, builders of 
its churches. 

The “ New Inn” at New Romney, like the town, 
is new only in name, though at some not very 
recent period it has been refronted, which makes it 
look not exactly modern, but much more modern 
than it really is. Within it may be seen a small 
parlour panelled from floor to ceiling ; the pattern of 
the panelling and the carving above the fireplace 
point to the Jacobean era, but, alas! the oak of it has 
been plastered thickly over with white and brown 
paint ; also the staircase of the inn is of good and 
old design. Some of our ancestors did not appreciate 
a good thing when they possessed it. What a 
monstrous idea to actually go to the expense of 
covering carved oak panelling with paint! Once I 
came upon the astonishing case of the ancient oak 
panelling of the coffee-room of an inn having been 
painted over, and the paint grained to imitate oak 
and that badly. Had I not seen this, I should have 
considered such a proceeding unbelievable. Per- 
haps the painter deemed he knew better than Nature 
how wood should be grained ! 

At the “(White Lion” at; Church! Gobhammuug 
Surrey the landlord told me that some fine oak 
panelling that went right round a chamber of his 
house was accidentally discovered by removing many 
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layers of cheap wall-paper, before which discovery 
the panelling was never even suspected to exist. 

Next door to the “‘ New Inn” stands the ancient 
lock-up, on the front of which is a carved stone re- 
presenting three lions, with the following inscription 
round it: 

Portus de Romney Siggilum Maioratus ; 

which, I presume, relates to the period when New 
Romney was a port of importance. Whilst looking 
at this, a man came up on a motor cycle and left it 
some way out on the road on its stand. He was 
told by a passing inhabitant he had better put it 
close to the foot pavement, which the motor 
cyclist at once did, remarking, “ The law must be 
obeyed”; and I was much amused at the rejoinder 
of the inhabitant, ‘‘ There baint no law here except 
not to steal or injure your neighbour. I only thought 
your motor cycle might get knocked over standing 
so far out in the road.” 

From Romney I drove inland across the marshes, 
over which in days long past ships of the period 
sailed on their way to the port of Romney, the Old 
Romney of to-day that is. Old Romney, once a 
large town~according to the ancient chroniclers, 
has been reduced to a few cottages in a lonely and 
remote spot, and a solitary little time-worn church 
standing apart in the fields. Ichabod is written 
there. 

There are many such solitary churches as that 
desolate one of Old Romney to be found in the 
marshes; I think perhaps the loneliest and most 
woebegotten one I saw is that of Snave. As far as 
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one can be sorry for an inanimate thing, one feels 
sorry for these deserted-looking fanes where 


. . the wasting sea-breeze keen 
Hath worn the pillars carving quaint, 
And mouldered in his niche the saint. 


Better, however, this than the ravaging hand of the 
restorer who has often done far greater harm in a 
year than Time has in centuries. On the whole 
I prefer the hand of the simple village mason, 
content merely to repair as well as he knows how, 
to that of the professional restorer, from what | 
have seen of the work of the two; at least the 
village mason repairs backwards, according to the 
best of his ability, to the original intention of the 
ancient builder, he does not attempt to improve 
upon his design, and introduces no new - fangled 
features to astonish and grieve the eye of the 
antiquary or learned ecclesiologist. 

Beyond Old Romney, when crossing the heart of 
the marshes, before me rose a curious and dark 
object out of the level land. It dominated the 
prospect—I could make nothing of it; it looked like 
three gigantic, old-fashioned candle extinguishers 
set one on the top of the other. As I drew nearer 
the mystery of it increased, for it was of great size, 
as tall as a church steeple, which indeed it proved 
to be—a steeple of a strange and primitive type 
belonging to the church of the small village of 
Brookland. 

Brookland is a very out-of-the-world spot that I 
should imagine is seldom visited by the tourist, for 
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what should a tourist do in the marshes? It is 
scarcely a region to attract him. It appears to me 
that the steeple must have been raised by some 
local apprentice hand, regardless of all architectural 
traditions ; still it answers its purpose. I was told 
it was built out of the timbers of ships wrecked on 
the coast. It is covered with tar, hence its telling 
blackness rising abruptly out of the fresh, green, 
and sunlit land. There is a curious marshland 
tradition that the steeple will fall down when the 
Brookland folk become moral. 

The church is, I think, the quaintest one I have 
ever seen: a large, long building, with many a 
weather-stain upon its ancient masonry; the south 
wall leans outward, and is supported by no less than 
seven buttresses ; its windows have outside shutters, 
why I cannot imagine. Whoever saw a church 
with shutters to its windows before? The door of 
the porch is of deal, grained to imitate oak; the 
painting sadly faded and cracked; and there is a 
strange projection to the building on one side that 
looks as though it enclosed a stairway to the roof; 
the primitive rain-water pipes are of wood. The 
weather-vane that tops the steeple is in the form of 
a dragon with a twisted tail; it bears the date of 
1757 or 1777. I could not make out which, as the 
vane was unsteady in the wind. 

The church door was fortunately open, so I took 
a peep inside: such a primitive church interior | 
have seldom seen, though I have seen many most 
primitive. Its walls are whitewashed, and there | 
saw a two-decker pulpit, also high-boxed pews of 
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deal; the floor apparently retains its ancient tiles, 
though the patterns on them have been nearly all 
worn away by the tread of past generations of 
worshippers. The interior had a chilly look, and 
the air of it felt damp. On one wall was an ancient 
brass, polished bright, the only bright thing about 
the building. This was engraved with the figure 
of a priest in Eucharistic vestments holding in his 
raised hands the sacred wafer in the chalice. The 
inscription below runs : 


Pray for the sowle of Maister Thomas Leddis 
Minister in and late vycar of this church the 
which decessyd the xxi day of ffeur the yere of 
o’ Lord m v 11 0. whose sowle Ihu have mcy. 


On an altar tomb, standing apart from the walls, is 


this verse : 
I heed not if the spot be fair, 
If other friends be there. 
I only know thou art not there, 
And thou art all to me. 


It interested me to see a church like this with 
its ancient features preserved, though it really should 
have an old-fashioned parson to preach in its two- 
decker pulpit an old-fashioned sermon (perhaps not 
quite so lengthy as they were), with a sand hour-glass 
by his side to time his discourse, and, to make all 
complete, an old-fashioned congregation of cheerful 
listeners. 

Some years ago I remember I chanced upon an 
old book containing many interesting records of 
ancient churchwardens’ accounts and other church 
affairs, and amongst these was the astonishing story 
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of a certain parishioner of long past days who wrote 
to his bishop that he had timed his vicar by the hour- 
glass, and that the vicar seldom, or ever, gave the 
people their full hour’s sermon to which they were 
entitled! The name of the bishop, the complainant, 
the church, and the date of the letter were given. 
Unfortunately, I neglected to make a copy of this 
curious bit of minor history in my note-book, and 
the name of the volume in which I read it has quite 
escaped my memory. I think it was in a copy of 
the ‘ Archeological Collections” of some county. It 
would have been interesting to read the bishop’s 
reply, but there the story ended. Possibly the writer 
had some personal spite against his parson, and so 
attempted to serve him out. However, in trying to 
recover this astonishing record, I happened upon a 
startling account of the manner in which some of 
the country services of the Church were performed 
cuetnesseventecnth century. this! ine the tenth 
volume of the Sussex Archeological Collections that, 
quoting from an article on the “ Parish Priest” in 
the Quarterly Review, prints the following: ‘In the 
village where Baxter lived the incumbent, who was 
eighty and blind, repeated the prayers from memory, 
and had a thrasher one year to read the Psalms and 
Lessons, and a tailor the next.” 
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My road beyond Brookland went winding away 
over the wide marshes, passing by deep and narrow 
dykes, solitary old farmsteads, stray cottages here 
and there, and one lonely little inn, with a far-from- 
anywhere look about it, that had its title, ‘‘ The 
Woolpack,” plainly painted in large letters on its 
long, sloping roof instead of on a usual signboard. 
But one is not surprised at anything in so strange 
a land that is so refreshingly different to the ordinary, 
commonplace, conventional world. Here one seems 
in a foreign land without leaving one’s own. 

There is a strong resemblance, and yet a wide 
difference, between the East Anglian fens and the 
Romney Marshes ; but exactly where the difference 
lies is difficult to define. To the eye there is the 
same far-reaching land all round, the same blue 
circling distance, the same sluggish dykes, the same 
great dome of sky overhead, the same lonely spired 
or towered churches rising out of the plain, the 


same farmsteads and cottages, the same sense of 
408 
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space and solitude, the same sense of peacefulness, 
yet in spite of these many and strong resemblances 
the marshes have a wholly different look from the 
fens that makes them seem like another world; the 
air over them is brighter, lighter, as though the 
inspiriting brightness of the near-by southern sea 
overspreads them: perhaps it does. A golden 
green is their prevailing colour, and their dykes 
reflect the radiance of the summer skies above. 
In winter-time—well, it was not winter-time then 
—the marshman of a poetic temperament, if such 
a one there be, 


. sees the vision splendid of the sunlit plains extended, 
And at night the wondrous glory of the everlasting stars. 


Mountain and moorland lover though I am I fell 
under the spell of these marshes ; their long hori- 
zontal lines suggest repose, a great quiet reigns 
over them, they have a cheerful aspect and are not 
in the least melancholy—the only great plain I know 
that in some measure is not dreary or dull; the 
many herds of fat cattle and numerous flocks of 
sheep feeding there give life and movement. Even 
the shy heron that haunts their mazes of dykes is 
not shy in a land where a feeling of confidence and 
friendliness seems to exist between man and beast 
and bird. In the Romney Marshes one gets very 
close to the heart and the secrets of Nature. I 
almost wonder they have bred no poet or novelist. 
On my way I met a man of the sailor type with 
a long three-pronged barbed fork and a big basket 
swung by his side. I wondered what the fork was 
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for. He told me he was out spearing for eels. 
“Tt’s quite good sport,” said he, “ plenty of it too, 
for eels abound in the dykes; when I’m not fishing 
at sea I’m eeling on land.” And I learnt from him 
that some of the marsh farmers made use of boats 
on the dykes to visit their pastures and inspect 
their cattle and crops—that lends a mild touch of 
romance to the pleasant life of a farmer to go 
a-boating on his rounds! There are many novel 
sights to be seen in the marshes of a primitive and 
picturesque kind. 

Then as I drove on before me rose the quaint 
and ancient town of Rye, set on its isolated hill 
that rises steeply out of the level land like an island 
out of a quiet sea. I know no other view of a 
town quite the same as this. Inland to my right, 
three miles or more from the coast, a long line of 
cliffs uprose, whose foot, in far-off times, had evi- 
dently been washed by the waves. Now the once 
white chalk cliffs have crumbled and grown grey 
and green, and woods climb their fallen sides and 
flourish at their base in place of salt water and shingle. 
Here the sea has given back what she previously 
had taken, and that in historic times; moreover, ina 
generous manner, though she changes the fashion 
of the land, wasting away high cliffs in places in 
exchange for what she bestows elsewhere—robbing 
and restoring. 

Too often distance idealises a place; it is not so 
with Rye—there the reality comes up to all reason- 
able expectation. Even to a well-seasoned traveller 
prepared for disillusions Rye has none to offer. 
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Sceieirom alan, Orratvhand, it is’a town of old 
romance; its picturesque present appeals to the eye, 
its eventful storied past appeals to the heart—to dip 
into its history is to read accounts of raids, plunder- 
ings, and burnings. It is a town of memories. 
Once the sea came up to Rye, encircling it in fact, 
and even washed some of its walls away ; now it is 
a good two miles off; where the sea rolled is to-day 
a vast marsh, locally called “Saltings,” over which 
the sea-gulls ever whirl and cry. 
The old, old sea, as one in tears, 
Comes murmuring with its foaming lips, 


And knocking at the ancient piers 
Calls for its long-lost multitude of ships. 


From almost every point of view Rye makes a 
picture ; I do not think there is one best view of the 
town as there is of most places. Round the base of 
the pyramidical hill on which it stands, with its 
irregular, red-roofed houses that climb its steep 
sides and are crowned by its large church, run the 
toy rivers Rother and Brede, just wide and deep 
enough to accommodate tan-sailed fishing craft, and 
even small steam trawlers that creep in when the 
tide is high. I made my sketch, here reproduced, 
from a point close by where the Military Canal 
joins the river Brede, the Rother running round 
the other side of the town, when the two meeting 
flow as one river across the ‘ Saltings” to the sea. 
A town islanded by rivers. 

Of Rye, I think the much-abused term romantic 
may be justly applied ; if it is not romantic, what is 
it? Rye has much of interest to show the visitor, 
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as well as to attract the artist; indeed, I was once 
told jokingly by an American tourist that he could 
not see the town for the artists busily at work in its 
streets with easels and canvases, and he further 
told me that he felt “horribly modern there.” Such 
is the influence of place, the sway of gracious anti- 
quity. Truly the people in its streets strike the only 
modern note about Rye. Rye held me enchanted 
the whole afternoon; I suppose I really ought to 
have begun at the church—it is ¢#e church, for | 
saw no other; but I needs must go wandering about 
the town first, so I chanced upon Mermaid Street 
that has a genuine medieval look—it is narrow, its 
roadway is cobbled and grass-grown, ancient houses 
line it, and in their midst stands the ‘‘ Mermaid Inn” 
(I like that title, one meets not with it everyday), a 
quaint, half-timber, black-and-white building of, I 
judged, the Elizabethan days or not far off them. 
The modern world seemed very far away from me 
just then, restfully so; I wished it no nearer. Then 
resuming my wanderings, I turned up at the twelfth- 
century Ypres Tower, built at the edge of the town 
on a bluff rising directly above the marshes and the 
rivers that round it. The Ypres Tower is a square, 
squat building with circular turrets at each angle; 
its walls are much weather-worn, but it looks strong 
and substantial still, such a superabundance of 
material did its ancient builders employ. This 
tower was erected in the reign of Stephen by 
William of Ypres, Earl of Kent, as a watch-tower, 
so I discovered in hunting up its story; it com- 
mands an extensive and expressive view of the 
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coast right from distant Folkestone, dimly outlined 
on the horizon, to the cliffs above Hastings—a 
glorious prospect stretching far away of sea and 
shore in long-curving parallels. The great oak and 
nail-studded doors of the tower are the original 
ones, now worm-eaten, dark, and decayed. During 
the last century the building was converted into a 
gaol, and in the centre of the floor of the main 
chamber there may be seen a securely fixed iron 
ring, to which, I was told, prisoners were chained, 
in the good, or bad, old days, as one looks upon 
them. The tower of “Little Ease” was its other 
grim title, then bestowed on it by those who were 
its unwilling guests. The interior is dark and 
gloomy. 

Next I found my way to the crumbling old Land 
Gate that guarded the main road from the north 
into the town. In this the holes for the chains of 
the drawbridge are still to be seen, also the grooves 
for the portcullis. Yes, Rye is a very old town. 
Then I sought its great and notable church, before 
entering which I noticed the gilt chubby cherubs, 
or quarter-boys, on the top of the tower, that strike 
the hours and quarters on bells, a proceeding much 
watched by the youthful population. The church 
within looked to me vast and bare, expressionless, 
and to be of all periods of architecture from the 
Norman downwards, so somewhat patchworky. 
Curiously enough, what struck me most was the 
ponderous long pendulum of the clock that swung 
backwards and forwards with a slow, measured 
movement in the transept; for any moving thing, 
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though of small consequence, always attracts the 
eye more than stationary objects. At the end of 
one of the aisles, in a glass case, are preserved 
a collection of ancient Bibles, and some stone 
cannon-balls that were fired against the walls of 
the building in 1377 during one of the many 
French attacks upon the town, when, according 
to old Fuller, “the French let fly their big guns.” 
Though ancient then, Rye was not the “haunt of 
ancient peace ” it is to-day. 

Close by the church is the town-hall, where the 
caretaker pointed out to me an iron gibbet contain- 
ing the skull of a murderer who was hanged in it— 
gruesome sight must have been these gibbets by 
the wayside, a sight forced upon travellers, with 
the bodies of criminals enclosed in them and left 
there to rot and fester the air till their bleached 
bones dropped on the ground, eagerly picked up 
to be preserved as a protection against witches ! 
Did not Turner introduce into his drawing of 
“Hind Head Hill” a gibbet, showing prominently 
on the top of it, as though it were quite a usual 
sight of the time? Amongst other interesting 
things I was shown was a parchment deed of 
Henry IV. changing the market-day from Friday 
to Sunday, and a framed deed containing 169 
signatures in favour of the Commonwealth. Besides 
the signatures were several crosses of those who 
could not write, and of more interest to me than 
either signatures or crosses were sundry devices 
in place of signatures— there is a rough drawing 
of a plough by a farmer, of a wheel by a wheel- 
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wright, of an anchor by a sailor, and so forth. I 
was also shown two very fine silver-gilt and heavy 
maces of George III.’s time, “the two finest 
maces in England”; possibly like the smallest 
church in England, which number many, there 
are other “finest” ones, though I confess I have 
not seen them. But what pleased me more than 
these were two small maces—small, but big enough 
for the purpose they had to perform —of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, and of beautiful workmanship ; 
then there was a little bronze bell dated 1556, used 
from that date to keep silence in the magistrates’ 
court, 

I could fill pages writing about Rye, but its 
charms are not to be conveyed in words, only the 
eye can realise them, and Rye might well resent 
any attempt of mine to describe them catalogue 
or guide-book fashion. Rye will not disappoint 
the lover of the picturesque or of the never- 
returning past. A most lovable, unique little town 
is Rye; I lost my heart to it. Were Rye only 
somewhere abroad, doubtless Englishmen would 
tush to see it and be’ lavish in its praise. It 
possesses the haunting charm of antiquity, yet is 
clean and sweet withal; it has not even one of the 
“two and seventy stenches” that greeted Coleridge 
in Cologne. 

Two miles west of Rye across the marshes 
stands the equally ancient town of Winchelsea: 
twin towns they might well be called from their 
resemblance when seen a little way off, both being 
built on a hill rising directly out of the level land, 
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both having tower gateways, and both being 
crowned by a fine old church. But there the 
resemblance ends, for Rye, with its old houses and 
crooked, narrow streets, retains its ancient, almost 
medieval look, whilst Winchelsea has _ broad, 
straight streets and many new and charming 
homes facing them. 

To the left, on the way from Rye to Winchelsea, 
the crumbling ruins of Camber Castle, which castle 
was built by Henry VIII., are plainly seen, with 
its four round corner towers and a great central 
one, the whole looking not unlike five decayed 
and gigantic Stilton cheeses stood on end—not a 
happy comparison, but “’twill serve.” It is hardly 
a picturesque ruin, but it breaks pleasantly the 
long level line of the marshes, and emphasises 
their brightness by the gloomy darkness of its 
sombre and timeworn walls that no sunshine seems 
able to lighten. 

From the marshes it is a short but stiff and 
sudden climb to Winchelsea, at the top of which 
you enter the town under its ancient weather- 
stained Strand Gate tower, its rugged walls wasted 
by the salt-sea winds that have deeply eaten into 
them. The first town of Winchelsea, which stood 
on low ground three miles to the south, was all 
washed away by the sea in 1287 during a terrible 
storm, following another storm in 1250" that 
destroyed much of the town. Then it was that 
Edward I. determined to build a fresh one on 
the top of the hill out of reach of the waves. The 
rough stony surface of the summit he levelled, and 
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used the stones so obtained for the building of 
new Winchelsea. Edward I. was an enlightened 
monarch, for he laid out the town on a grand scale, 
with wide streets at right angles, chessboard fashion, 
like a modern American city, dividing the ground 
into regular squares—a king strangely far ahead 
of the time in regard to city planning. A large 
central square he reserved for a great church, but 
of the original grand conception only the chancel 
appears to have been completed. But sucha chancel! 
—bigger than many a modern church. In this 
chancel are some fine canopied tombs, the finest, 
perhaps, being to the memory of Gervase Alard, 
Admiral of the Cinque Ports in the reign of 
Edward I. During some repairs to this monument 
the body of the admiral was discovered beneath 
it, wrapped in lead and enclosed in a stone coffin. 
The admiral is represented in effigy on his tomb 
with crossed legs, and the usual faithful lion at 
his feet. Curiously enough, when the new. town 
arose, the encroaching sea that washed the foot 
of the hill on which it stood began to recede, 
and Winchelsea lost its importance as one of the 
Cinque Ports. 

The tide that didits banks o’erflow, 

As sent abroad by the angry sea 

To level vastest buildings low 


And all our trophies overthrow, 
Ebbs like a thief away. 


Outside of the church wall still standsand flourishes 
the old ash tree with its spreading branches, beneath 
which Wesley preached on October 7, 1790, which 
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incident he thus alludes to in his Journal: “I went 
over to Ancient Winchelsea. It is beautifully 
situated on the top of a steep hill, and was 
regularly built in broad streets crossing each other 
and enclosing a large square, in which was a large 
church. I stood under a large tree on the side 
of it and called to most of the inhabitants of the 
town, ‘The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. 
seemed as if all that heard me were almost persuaded 
to be Christians.” Even, it was said, after Wesley 
had preached some of the local smugglers forsook 
their trade—for a time. 

A strange and fascinating town is Winchelsea, 
the like of which, I venture to say, is not to be 
found in the whole wide world. In Winchelsea 
the past and present are one. A very ancient town 
of broad streets yet lined mostly by modern houses, 
some of architectural merit. I felt a great desire to 
become possessed of one of those charming homes, 
and live in it at peace for the rest of my days. Its 
streets now fade away into green fields. So has 
Winchelsea fallen from its first estate. Excepting 
its fine fragment of a church and its grey gateway 
towers, the only other visible reminder of its ancient- 
ness is its Court House, a curious, interesting, grim 
little building, where of old the justices sat; below, 
in its base, were darksome prisons. A notice within 
the Court Hall runs :— 


This building formerly the residence and prison 

of the Bailiff of Winchelsea and afterwards the 

Court Hall where for many generations justice 

was administered and Members were returned to 
the Common House of Parliament. 
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On an elevated open space by the side of the 
Strand tower a sheltered wooden seat is provided 
for the benefit of the inhabitants, from which point, 
looking down, is a wide and poetic view over the 
sunlit marshes to the sunlit sea high on the horizon, 
with the ships on it coming and going, and as the 
eye ranges round, Camber Castle and red-roofed, 
church-crowned Rye, climbing its little hill, greet 
the vision. A prospect of great peace, surely unique 
in its charm of spreading marsh, gleaming sea, 
medieval town, and crumbling castle, with little 
stirring, save the sea-gull in its flight, to disturb its 
serenity. 

As to the beauty of the Romney Marshes, listen 
to Coventry Patmore. He writes of the view of 
them from Rye, but I prefer the view from the 
Strand Gate at Winchelsea, for then the town of 
Rye comes so poetically in the prospect: ‘ The 
glory of the town lies in its command of so many 
great views of the marsh, which stretches for miles 
on every side of it. The beauty of these views is 
beyond all description, and has never been expressed 
even in painting. What strikes me as being most 
characteristic and least noticed in these views is the 
effect of sunshine. . . . On a bright day you look 
down from these walls on something like a hundred 
square miles without a shadow . . . and the endless 
peaceful glory, organic and alive every inch of it, 
is doubled in effect by the continual presence of 
that other bright, but barren and restless, plain of 


) 


sea. 
But besides the cheerful beauty of the marshes, 
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I greatly enjoyed that day the glorious, uninterrupted 
skyscapes overhead, “the mute company of change- 
ful clouds,” the fairy-like pictures fashioned by the 
wind, amongst them of cities with many domes and 
minarets all illumed by the sun, of towered and 
turreted castles; and on the far horizon the long 
line of white-tipped jagged clouds, that remained 
so still, might have been taken for a range of snow- 
clad Alps. I have seen the distant Alps look as 
much like clouds as the clouds looked like Alps 
that day. 

In the churchwardens’ accounts of Winchelsea 
church are some curious entries, for under date of 
1725 we read: “Tenn shillings for a year’s dog 
whiping, due to Padgham.” Then again, under the 
date of 1790: “ Paid the sum of ten shillings in full 
for a year’s salary keeping the dogs out of church 
in service time.” Also in 1777 there is sixpence 
charged “ For shooting the owl.” Fancy shooting 
an owl in church! To-day owls sometimes find 
their way into country churches and are difficult 
to dislodge, but I have not heard of dogs doing so, 
as appears to have been their custom in the old days. 
Some years ago I attended service at a lonely little 
primitive church set away amongst the Welsh 
mountains. The scant congregation seemed to con- 
sist mostly of shepherds, who brought their dogs 
with them, and the dogs lay quietly down in the 
porch during the whole service and never attempted 
to enter by the open door. The behaviour of the 
dogs, sheep-dogs every one, was examplary : not a 
sound came from them, they went to sleep con- 
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tentedly, nor stirred till the sermon was over. Con- 
cerning Winchelsea church there is a hazy local 
tradition that the former box-pews and the pulpit 
were constructed out of the timbers of a wrecked 
Armada ship. A tradition not confined to Win- 
chelsea church, by the way, for I have come upon 
more than one town near the coast that makes the 
same claim for its church. 


Cia Rae 


Dean Swift’s cradle—A child-eating knight !—A quaint old alms-box 
—The charm of the English country-side—Rural sayings and 
legends—“ Old Bargus ”—-A wayside gossip—A new fact about 
farming—The origin of place names—A village picture-gallery— 
One hundred-and-twenty-nine years old—The end of the journey. 


I was loth to leave Rye and Winchelsea, as well 
I might be, for one does not get such a pleasant 
feast of antiquity every day as they provide. The 
former historic town is surely the quaintest and most 
picturesque in England, the latter in some respects 
the most interesting, though for pure picturesque- 
ness Dunster, in Somerset, with its castle-crowned 
height, its medieval hostelry, its quaint yarn market 
in its quiet street, to say nothing of the hills of 
Exmoor for a background, runs Rye very closely. 
Still, to me, Rye takes the pride of place. 

Out of Winchelsea my road was featureless till 
I came to the quiet little village of Icklesham, 
where there is nothing to detain the wayfarer 
but its ancient church, and that on account of 
its Norman tower and traces of Norman masonry 
in its walls. At Icklesham I consulted my map and 
found that the road I was on would take me to 
Hastings. Now to well-known Hastings I had no 
desire to go, so a few miles farther on I took to a 


lane to my right that eventually led me to the 
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secluded village of Brede, where stands the old 
manor-house of the Oxenbridges, built long ago in 
the reign of Henry VII., ‘a model of many-gabled 
beauty without and bad interior arrangements.” 
There in the village I pulled up the car in the 
shade of some trees close by the church, and finding 
the church doors open I invited myself within, for 
remote country churches always attract me with the 
possibilities of finds therein of ancient tombs of 
armoured knights of old, or their engraved brasses 
on the floor, with their brave deeds boldly inscribed 
thereon, frequently in quaint Norman French, or 
in oddly spelt English that is more puzzling to me, 
though rarely in learned Latin, in which language 
Dr. Johnson declared all lasting monuments should 
be inscribed as being the universal language. 

The more remote the church, the more interest- 
ing may be your discoveries of things which have 
escaped the guide-book compilers, and even, strange 
to relate, the archzological volumes relating to 
various counties; and I write, being one who has 
take with me various volumes of both on my 
journeys, in which I formerly placed innocent 
and implicit faith—and I use the word “ formerly ” 
advisedly. I remember once inspecting an out-of- 
the-way rural church with one of these works in 
hand. I thought I had seen all the church had to 
show, and I frankly told the aged clerk so. In fact 
I showed him the book I had with me, to prove my 
contention. The clerk was a bit of a character; he 
interested me, and I think I pleased him as much 
as he pleased me. Said he with a meaning smile: 
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“T’yve shown many learned men over the church, 
but though I know and love every stone of the old 
building, they all treated me as an ignorant man of 
no consequence, so I let them go their own learned 
way. They thought themselves very clever and 
to know more than I knew, who have known the 
old church since I were a boy, so I says nothing, 
but thinks a lot. Now I had a party of these 
superior folk going over the old church one day 
a-taking their notes, and as they never consulted 
me, I says nothing; but I can show you a rare old 
brass they missed, that I can.” And he spoke with 
glee and with a certain sense of resentment as he 
conducted me to a dark corner of the building, and 
there, hidden away under the organ, he pointed out 
a very quaint old brass, and he had to light a candle 
in order for “me to see itp “9 Dhat'synoteingyvour 
book,” he exclaimed. It was not! 

But to return to Brede church, there before me 
in the side aisle, close to where I entered, I was sur- 
prised to see a carved oak rocking-cradle of some- 
what antique pattern—a strange sight to greet one 
in a church, as though the house of God were a 
mere museum. Attached to the cradle was a label 
on which was inscribed : 


Presented to the Church, 


The 
Cradle of 
DEAN SWIFT 
Born 1667. Died 1745. 
Author of 
* Gulliver’s Travels ” 
Died a Lunatic. 
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I think the last line might well have been omitted. 

Who would have expected on taking a quiet road 
journey to have come upon the cradle of the famous 
dean, and that in a church, of all places, in a remote 
country parish? Also on view, there, was ‘“ The 
Pitch Pipe used in Brede church before the intro- 
duction of the organ ””—so the legend above it ran. 

Then there was a very quaint old alms-box of 
oak, bound round with iron bars and set on an oak 
pillar, with the date of 1687 upon it in raised and 
boldly carved figures. In the south aisle of the 
chancel is a fine altar tomb to the memory of Sir 
Goddard Oxenbridge, who died in 1537. He is 
represented in armoured effigy with gauntlets on his 
folded hands, his feet resting on a lion, whose head 
looks up to that of the knight. Below, on the plinth 
of his tomb, are three shields with coats-of-arms 
engravedonthem. Of this knight there is a strange, 
unaccountable legend that he feasted on the steaks 
of children, having eaten a child every day of his 
life! How did this astonishing legend arise, | 
wonder? I have troubled to look up his history, 
and find him to have been a blameless knight, with 
pious brothers in the church. On the chancel floor 
I noticed a stone slab with a matrix that apparently 
once contained the brass of a man in armour, but 
only the sollerets remain; the brass of his wife by his 
side has fared better, for this is complete. On the 
slab I traced the date of ‘ mcccclxxxiii.,” and there 
were other old tombs. A man who is a bit of an 
antiquary, as many a man is to-day, would, I think, 
find much to interest him in Brede church, though it 
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is hard to get at, and it hides itself away ina secluded 
spot. 

Out of Brede I mounted on to high ground, and 
on to a quiet and pleasant road that ran along the 
top of an elevated ridge of land, affording extensive 
views of rolling hill and shady dale, over a rough- 
and-tumble country—that is, when the thick hazel 
copses that lined my road permitted. By the way, 
there is a curious old Sussex saying: “If you go a- 
nutting on Sundays you're sure to meet the Devil.” 
Such being the case, from what I have seen a goodly 
number of Sussex folk, old and young, must have 
met the Devil, who seems very much to the fore in 
the legends and sayings of the country-side ; in some 
parts he is known as ‘Old Bargus,” it not being 
considered lucky to mention his real name. 

The country I passed through had an old- 
fashioned, mellow air about it, in that most of the 
farmsteads and cottages by the way were of ancient 
build—indeed, I observed one with the fairly long- 
ago date of 1491 upon its dimmed front. The 
world has made much history since then, and 
possibly the house will be standing, weatherproof, 
when its history has been further extended. Some 
of the farmsteads had amongst their colony of out- 
buildings old oast-houses, wherein hops are dried, 
from which uprise curious conical steeple-like roofs 
that form quite a feature in many parts of the Sussex 
and Kentish landscapes, for it was a land of hops 
as well as of corn and pastures. To quote Virgil, 


only altering vineyard into hop-garden, I looked 
upon— 
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Wheat and woodland, 
Tilth, hop-garden, hive and horse and herd. 


Scenery essentially English, with nothing wonderful 
about it, nothing spectacular, no special point for the 
guide-book compiler to catch hold of; no poem in 
architecture, such as Tintern’s grey old abbey, peep- 
ing through its woods; no romantic castle ruins on 
a height; not even the silvery gleam of a winding 
river, for, truth to tell, the Sussex landscape as a 
rule sadly lacks the enlivening charm of water; yet, 
for all, it is scenery that appeals directly to the heart, 
with its benevolent old-time homes, its rambling 
time-toned farmsteads, its green pastures and golden 
cornfields that climb its gentle hills, its tree-bordered 
lanes winding away into the drowsy distance, its 
tangled hedges, and the soothing music of the 
passing wind in its woods. It is all so finished, but 
not too much so, for here and there in its open 
spaces there is just a suspicion of wildness ; it does 
not thrill, but it satisfies. Talk to an Englishman 
in a far-off foreign country, as | have talked to many, 
and you will find that his first thought is of the simple 
green English country-side, of old farmstead, way- 
side cottage, leafy lane or winding footpath—that 
is the picture that rises before him. As Edwin Pugh 
puts it into the mouth of an old sailor: ‘ Ah,” sighed 
he, ‘it’s quite right what the song says, ‘ There’s no 
place like home; When I’ve made my bit, I’m 
going back to end my days peaceful. Green medders. 
Yaller cornfields. A cottage covered all over with 
creeper. .. . The village’ll still be there, the woods, 
an’ the hills, an’ the river. Them things don't 
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alter. . . . I’ve seen ’em plainer’n I could ever see 
the everlasting ocean an’ the sky all round me, cos 
that was my home, d’ye understand? England.” 
At a secluded grassy nook by the way I pulled 
up for a rest and to enjoy the view at leisure. It 
was a very retired and quiet spot, no sound came to 
me there ; it was a quietness to be felt and that made 
me realise what an unsuspected companion the hum 
of my engines had been. I really think that with a 
noiseless car I might have felt lonely at times in 
desolate spots. Fanciful though the statement may 
seem, | imagined that there was a feeling of sympathy 
between me and my car, for, though mere matter, 
the engines were ever responsive to the slightest 
touch of my foot on the pedal, or hand on the lever, 
given without a thought. It verily seemed as though 
I were a part of the car and that we two were one. 
Then there came along a man in a small car, and 
he pulled up by the side of me and asked if I were 
in trouble and if he could be of any assistance. How 
often it has happened that when I stop my car 
people must needs think I have broken down, as 
though no motorist stopped for anything but engine 
trouble or a punctured tyre. Having stopped his 
car, the stranger appeared in no hurry to depart, 
though | told him I was only halting awhile for my 
own pleasure, for he proceeded to light his pipe and 
then to remark that it was a fine day, which I could 
see for myself, and from that he went on to talk 
about many things. I wondered what part he 
played on the world’s stage, and it was some time 
before I found out. It appeared that he was a 
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retired farmer who had actually made a little money 
at farming, ‘‘but not exactly a fortune,” he put it. 

Now he was driving round about looking out for 
a farm for his son. “It’s not the most paying pro- 
fession, farming,” he went on, “but it’s a healthy 
out-of-door life ; you are not bound to be at an office 
at certain fixed hours, you are master of your own 
time and fairly free, and when you pay rent for the 
land, that includes a home, so you have no rent to 
pay for that; then you get your living cheap and 
good off the farm—fresh milk and eggs, poultry, 
vegetables, etc. ; and there is always a bit of sport 
to be had with the gun, if it’s only rabbit shooting ; 
and if you get a farm at a fair rent and look after it, 
you are not likely to lose money, and ought to make 
a little bit to put by against old age. As I said, it’s 
a fairly free and a healthy life, and you have no one 
over you. The trouble is to find a suitable farm at 
a reasonable rent, and that’s what I’m after for my 
son, taking a general tour of inspection round the 
country. I haven’t found one yet to my liking, 
though I’ve been two months on the job, but there’s 
no hurry. I want to fix my boy properly.” Then 
he indulged me with a long discourse about farm 
management, which did not greatly interest me but 
it interested him, so I listened on, though I am 
afraid my attention wandered somewhat ; but he did 
not notice that. 

One remark he made, though, I remember. Said 
he: ‘You may think it strange, but there’s an 
advantage in taking a farm near a large smoky 
town: the rain keeps washing the smoke and smuts 
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down into the land, and enriches it wonderfully at 
no cost to you; but then the town people are a 
nuisance, trespassing, so I’m looking out for a farm 
away in the country. Yes, a little motor-car is 
almost a necessity for a farmer nowadays, to get 
to market once a week, and quickly; you see it 
doesn’t eat when it’s idle like a horse does, it only 
eats when it works.” I think he would have gone 
on chatting for an hour or more longer, as he told 
me he was in no hurry to get anywhere—neither 
was I for that matter, nevertheless I started up the 
car and bade him good-day. The conversation 
was all on one side. I am a fairly good listener, but 
there are limits to my capacity in this respect. 
Quantum suffictt. 

My elevated road ended at Cripp’s Corner, a 
curious-named hamlet of neat houses with a little 
inn. I wondered who Cripp could have been 
and why this odd corner of the country was named 
after him, as I suppose it was; but on this point I 
could obtain no enlightenment. The origin of place- 
names is often difficult to discover, though I have 
been told, and have read, of many uncertain guesses 
at them. For instance, some writers have boldly 
ventured to suggest ‘‘ Wind chills sea” as the origin 
of the title of Winchelsea—'an improbable and 
very far-fetched one to my mind. Of the village of 
Udimore, near Winchelsea, which like that town 
stood of old by the sea, it has been suggested by 
Horsfield that its name arose from “Eau de mer”’; 
but these surmises appear to me fanciful and leave 
me wholly unconvinced. 
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From Cripp’s Corner I began a long descent 
that ended in the pretty village of Sedlescombe, said 
to be the prettiest in Sussex. I think it is, with 
its half-timber houses, its picturesque and ancient 
inn, with Queen Elizabeth painted on its swinging 
signboard,—and not painted badly either,—and long 
village green. Externally the old inn appears to 
be as first erected many long years ago. At the 
end of the village I noticed a building with ‘Art 
Gallery” displayed on it. Of all the places to 
possess a picture gallery, a little quiet village surely 
seems the most unlikely. I thought I would glance at 
the pictures, expecting to find with much certainty a 
rare collection of rubbish ; instead, to my surprise, I 
found some interesting and expressive works of art, 
works of original merit and power, that detained me 
at least half an hour. 

Beyond Sedlescombe I climbed the hill into 
historic Battle. The famous abbey there, where 
William the Conqueror said wine should flow more 
freely than water at any other abbey, was closed to 
visitors that day. However, I had seen the ruins on 
a previous journey, so was not disappointed. It was 
a conducted inspection under a glib guide, and in 
the company of a crowd of noisy mere sight-seers 
whose irresponsible laughter and talk robbed the 
ancient pile of much of its romance. The guide 
might as well have talked to the winds as to them, 
so little they heeded his tale. It has become a 
glorified show place, and on open days the space in 
front of the building is thronged with excursion 
conveyances. I was glad it was not an open day. 
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Close by the noble gateway of the abbey, with 
only a footpath between, I noticed a charmingly 
picturesque and ancient half-timber house. It was 
more than a cottage, yet small for a house; in 
front of it was a pleasant little garden, gay with 
flowers. A notice-board proclaimed it to be “Ye 
olde Pilgrims’ Rest,” and I saw a party taking tea 
in the garden. I found that tea and light refresh- 
ments were served there, also beds might be had, 
for the benefit of visitors to the abbey. And tea in 
a shady garden amidst flowers, on a summer day— 
what a pleasant way of passing an idle hour! I too 
would have tea there and linger awhile. 

It is one of those wayside houses with gardens 
that have come into being now that the roads are 
used again, and that provide teas and a welcome 
rest, mostly in quiet spots where no inn is, for the 
tired or hungry roadfarer on foot, cycle, or motor- 
car. 

I spent an enjoyable time in the cool garden, 
sipping my tea at leisure in a day-dreamy mood, 
with the great gateway of the abbey towering high 
(built by Abbot Bethynge in the reign of Edward 
III.) to look and muse upon—a story in stone. Its 
ancient walls were warmed by the soft sunshine ; its 
“turrets tipped with evening gold”—such was the 
poetic effect of the hour. The quiet-voiced dame 
who kept the house told me that the place was very 
old: “It were built by the monks to receive the 
pilgrims to the abbey—you see that were a long 
time ago.” Certainly both the exterior and interior 
of the house bear evidence to the fact of great age. 
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I was kindly shown over the interior and pointed out 
the original oak doors in the cottage adjoining, that 
once formed part of the building. The past time 
pilgrims, tramping in storm and shine to the abbey, 
had pleasant lodgings: the modern pilgrims come 
chiefly in motor-cars and in couples; they do not 
pretend to be pious, they are merely out pleasuring. 

Battle, standing high on its hill swept by the 
breezes both of land and sea, has the reputation of 
being a very healthy town where people live to a good 
and hearty oldage. It would seem so from an epitaph 
in the churchyard to one Isaak Ingall, who died in 
1798, with a life-innings recorded at one hundred 
and twenty-nine years—if tombstone inscriptions are 
to be relied upon—ninety of which he served as 
butler at the abbey. 

Leaving historic Battle, I presently drove, and for 
some distance, alongside the well-wooded park of 
Ashburnham. From the high ground I was on I 
looked down on the sides of the opposite hills to 
my left, that stood between me and the sea, and on 
their steep slopes I could trace the narrow winding 
roads creeping and coiling snake-fashion up to the 
red-roofed villages above. It was like a living map, 
a map on a grand scale, with every detail clearly 
showing. 

Then I gradually descended into a green valley, 
and crossing a little winding stream by a little 
bridge, I began a long ascent to the village of 
Boreham, famous of old for its folk and harvest 
songs, also for its mummers. At the top of the 


hill before me stood prominently forth two tall 
2F 
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and wind-bent Scotch firs with twisted branches, 
darkly outlined against the glowing sunset sky ; 
they dominated the view, those two ‘ Crooked 
Sisters,” as I was told they were called. It was 
not so much their size nor their bold position that 
attracted the eye to them, but their quaintness of 
form and their apparent solitariness, even to im- 
pressing the native that he needs must give them 
aname. Boreham greeted me, as I reached it, with 
an old and odd farmhouse with two shivering 
poplars in front of it. The poplar is not a favourite 
tree. I cannot call to mind any poet who has sung 
its praises, though of nearly every other tree they 
have something pleasant to sing. Yet to me the 
poplar has its charms: how unlike any other tree 
it is, how well it contrasts with the rounded oak or 
elm, what a telling feature it forms in the country- 
side, and how gracefully it bows before the breeze ; 
rising steeple-like out of the flat fields, it gives a 
welcome touch of character to the view, breaking 
pleasantly the prevailing horizontal lines of the 
landscape. The fault of the poplar is that it 
provides no shelter from the sun or rain, hence 
perhaps its want of favour. 

Next through a wooded lane I descended to the 
open Pevensey Marshes, over which the sea flowed 
in the remote Roman days for five or six miles as 
far as Hailsham—at least at that place the Romans 
established salt-pans, which points to the sea having 
come there. Ahead of me, Pevensey’s ruined castle 
stood out darkly defined on the far-away edge of 
the marshes, and farther away rose up the dim and 
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dreamy outline of the South Downs. Pevensey, 
that once stood by the sea over which the Normans 
of old sailed their ships, is now a mile or more 
inland. It seems almost incredible, looking upon 
them to-day, that Pevensey, with Romney, Rye, 
and Winchelsea, should have formerly been ports 
of some importance in their day, that, too, in historic 
times. 

Then I drove on past the crumbling ruins of 
Pevensey Castle, within whose encircling outer walls 
of Roman masonry stands a rugged and moated 
Norman keep, a castle within a castle. I know not 
another instance of the kind. Now the once 
famous stronghold of conquering Roman and war- 
like Norman is ‘“‘to winds abandoned and the 
prying stars.” Then by the “beached margin” of 
the sea I returned to my home at the foot of the 
South Downs—and my journey was but a memory. 
Truly sang the poet— 

. . not unrecompensed the man shall roam, 
Who at the call of summer quits his home, 


And plods o’er some wide realm, o’er vale and height, 
Though seeking only holiday delight. 
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